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Address of Welcome 

BY 

Mr. A. Yusuf Ali 

M.A>, LL>Mi| C.B.E. 

President of the Reception Committee 




ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

BY 

The President of the Reception Committee 

As President of the Reception Committee I have the 
pleasant duty of welcoming all the members, guests and 
visitors of the Idara, who have kindly taken the trouble 
to come to our session. 

In particular, may I welcome you, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, 
as Chairman of our session ? We are glad to have you 
among us not only from the point of view of the Idara, 
but also as a Punjabi come back to the Punjab after a 
few years* peregrinations under the mystic veils of the 
Government of India. We feel sure that in common 
with the rest of the Punjab we shall find your presence 
inspiring. It will be an inspiring factor in the pursuit of 
those ideals of learning which the Idara has set before 
itself. 

May I also welcome the many other distinguished 
men of learning, who have accepted our invitation and 
have either come personally to take part in our delibera¬ 
tions or sent papers to be incorporated in our Proceed¬ 
ings ? Where there are so many distinguished persons, 
it would be invidious to give names. But I note that we 
have visitors from all parts of India, including Aligarh, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Bahawalpur, Junagarh, 
Hyderabad, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Dacca. 
I should also like to extend the warmest welcome to our 
visitors from Lahore and other places in the Punjab. 

The Idara was started in 1933 under the inspira¬ 
tion of that distinguished mfun of letters and poef of 



modern India, Sir Muhammad Iqbal. With a handsome 
donation from His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, that princely supporter of all good causes, 
the Idara was able to hold its first session and to print 
the first volume of its proceedings, which is now available 
to the public. You will see that this first fruit of its 
labours includes in its English section such subjects as 
(1) the Study of Optics by the early Muslims with special 
reference to Ibn-ul-Haitham, (2) Arab Social and Politi¬ 
cal Organization in relation to Land, (3) Amir Khusrau’s 
Hindi Poetry, and (4) Professor Shaft’s article on the 
Mikali Family of Khurasan. In its Arabic section it has 
a valuable paper on the Ikhwan-us-Safa by Mr. Husain 
Al-Hamdani, who supplemented the researches of 
Dieterici on the subject in connection with his Doctorate 
Thesis. There is further an Urdu section throwing 
valuable light on the Builders of the Taj by Syed 
Sulaiman Nadvi, on the Painter Bihzad by Master Abdullah 
Chughtai, and on Muslim Civilization in Sicily by Maulvi 
Riyasat Ali Nadvi, besides several other papers of note 
that could be mentioned. You will notice from the pro¬ 
gramme for this Session that an equally attractive bill of 
fare has been promised for our present meeting. 

The ideals of the Idara are indeed high, as you will 
see from the little pamphlet which will be distributed to 
you on its aims and objects. Such ideals can only be 
carried out if funds are available. The three years’ 
generous donation from Hyderabad will terminate this 
year. But we hope that it will be continued, and if our 
work commends itself to His Exalted Highness, that it 
will be enlarged for the development of our future work. 
Islamic studies have unfortunately not received the atten¬ 
tion which their importance demands from the Indian 
Oriental Congress so far. We feel quite sure that if our 
efforts are successful in focussing attention on the vast 
amount of work that lies before us, it will create a new 



atmosphere in the world of learning in India. We hope 
that Muslims and non-Muslims who are interested in such 
work will freely contribute to our resources and enable 
us to push on our work. I hope myself to submit to 
your judgment a paper on the Scope and Content of 
Islamic History, which will draw your attention to a gap 
in our literature urgently requiring to be filled up. 

Another matter to which I should like to draw the 
attention of our guests is the interesting Exhibition, 
which we are showing in the Arabic Section of the 
Punjab University Library. It includes manuscripts, 
coins, paintings, and other objects illustrative of Muslim 
art. I take this opportunity of thanking the owners of 
these valuable exhibits for their loan, the indefatigable 
workers who have got them together, and the Librarian 
and authorities of the University Library for their kind¬ 
ness in placing the space at our disposal. The Exhibi¬ 
tion will well repay examination and study. 

Lahore has an Oriental College, which occupies a 
special position in our University life. It was the nucleus 
out of which the Punjab University itself grew. Its 
Principal and Professors have silently worked behind the 
scenes in making the sessions of the Idara a success. 
The burden of the work has chiefly fallen on their 
shoulders, and I feel that our warmest acknowledgments 
are due to them. 

May I, Sir, now ask you to deliver your Presidential 
Address and formally open the Proceedings of the Idara ? 




Presidential Address 

DELIVERED BY 

Dr. Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain 

M.A., LL.D. (Pb.), D. Litt. (Delhi), 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Kt. 




PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BY 

Dr. Mian Sir Fazl~i-Husain 

Mr. Yusuf Ali and Gentlemen, 

I feel extremely diffident in discharging the duty of 
giving a presidential address at this second session of the 
Idara-i-Maarif-i-Islamia. I feel the Idara is right above 
the scope of my work and that I can only be a trespasser 
when addressing you. Yo will naturally ask why then 
did I accept this office ? This is the question I have put 
to myseif more than once during the last week, when I 
was asked for a copy of my address and it was not 
forthcoming. 1 must admit that it was my own weakness, 
perhaps due to my weak health, that let me fall an easy 
victim to the importunities of the pffic e-bearer c of thj© 
Idara. I should have tried to resist |jto?m and #bou!d 
have had the courage to refuse their^generous offer. 
However, here I am, pleading for your taking geuerotlfi^. 
a lenient view of my mistake. 

Idara's Scope of Work 

I will not attempt any elaborate or exhaustive 
address. You are, no doubt ; familiar with the foundation 
and the work of this Idara. The score -of its work r c 
limited to Islamic culture, in particular Indian Islamic 
culture, but within this limitation Acrs a very wide- 
range—language, literaturK various branches of know- 
ledge, science and art. Ther# is no med to dwell on the 
importance of such studies. ?*ruth .<v know ledger for-,: it p 
own sake is entitled to oaf dev.-ted "ihr 



utilitarian element renders carrying out of researches 
imperative. 

National Basis of Islamic Research Work in India 

What I propose to say to you now is this: Your Idara 
may appear to you from the Islamic point of view, most 
necessary in order to keep Islamic learning, Islamic tradi¬ 
tions, Islamic glory alive. All honour to those who take 
that view. It is the right view and it deserves all the 
encouragement that can be given to it. To me the work, 
however, makes a special appeal. I, as an Indian, 
consider that this work here in India has greater import¬ 
ance, deeper significance than elsewhere. 

Whether Islamic religion, language, literature, history, 
art or culture are to be studied here, as they are studied in 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Turkey or Egypt, etc., or is it 
that a different significance attaches to these studies in 
India? I believe these studies in India have far greater 
significance than in other countries. India of ancient 
Archaeological period or, say, four or five thousand years 
before Christ may have had a culture, but it is not easy 
for a layman like me to visualize it. Our India of the 
7th century of the Christian era, however, presented a 
sad spectacle—where the vigour and glory of the ancient 
Vedic period had ceased to exist. Buddhism had come 
and gone, and the prevailing caste system with its 
dreadful code against the Untouchables—millions of 
humanity, was one which did not contribute towards 
making that period a brilliant chapter of the Indian history. 
(It was the impact of Islam and Islamic principles with the 
India of the 8th, and later of the 12th and 13th centuries 
of the Christian era which produced far-reaching results. 

Contribution to Indian Culture 
In course of time this impact resulted in Indian rpind 
turning itself to the most essential task of self-examination. 
The chief principles of Islam—Unity of God, and the con¬ 
ception 6f God sending His messenger to His mankind for 



their betterment, without distinction of caste or colour or 
creed very much revolutionized the Indian mind of the day. 
Millions of mankind in India having lost the path, having 
missed the way, having found themselves hopelessly 
divided in steel frame of cruel caste could not fail to be 
affected by this clash of principles, and its far-reaching 
consequences. This contact continued for several 
centuries and resulted in the evolution of India’s culture 
of the last four centuries. Indian religions were 
rediscovered. Efforts were made to do away with the 
excrescences of the decadent period, excrescences in 
which Indian religions and culture were lost. It is a 
service to India which the Indian Muslim should 
continue to render; to neglect it is to be false to your 
mother country. This service is to be renderd in the 
spirit of devotion, of reverence, and not of conferring a 
favour. This is the national basis in India for the 
scholarly research work in Muslim religion, language, 
literature, knowledge, science, art and culture. Your 
Idara is thus rendering a service not in a limited way to 
Islam only, but is rendering a noble service to India and 
the Indian nation. 

The growth and development of Ii dian culture 
during the last four or five centuries would have been 
impossible but for the Islamic influence ; and the good 
work thus started, still remains incomplete, and its 
further development, depends upon institutions like voi r 
Idara. Gentlemen of the Idara continue your efforts, 
serving the cause of Islamic culture as well as Indian 
National needs. 

Tribute to Scholars 

A scholar’s work is tedious, involves sustained 
strenuous labour and is carried out in scho]a|$y seclusion. 
It is understood and appreciated only by a few. The 
work of a research scholar is even more difficult, f:.ore 
tedious and involves more strain and the results of* hig 



labour are seen by a still more limited and more select 
audience and yet in the end the work of both is of the 
highest value to the nation. Such work is its own reward 
and is the noblest and most precious service rendered to 
India. As an admirer of all scholarly research work I 
pay my tribute or appreciation to all those engaged in the 
noble task of seeking the truth, discovering the truth, 
disclosing the truth, and contributing to the evolution of 
the truth. May their efforts never slacken, may their 
zeal never lessen, may their energy never weaken and 
may their inspiration never flag and may the output of 
their efforts be for the glory of Islam and India. 

I wish the Idara every success. 



Islamic History: 

Its Scope and Content 

BY 

Mr. A. Yusuf Ali 

MiA., LL.M., CiBiE. 




ISLAMIC HISTORY: ITS SCOPE AND CONTENT 


The teaching of history in Indian Colleges and 
Universities has been the subject of a great deal of 
adverse comment at various times. It has been urged : 
(1) that the books chosen misrepresent history ; (2) that 
the misrepresentation or bias is in favour of views which 
the Muslims cannot accept; (3) that the methods of 
teaching are wrong ; and (4) that if such methods are not 
modified, it is better to teach no history at all than to 
teach false history. 

In the case of Islamic History the position is even 
worse. The few Indian Universities, which have 
recognised it as a subject of higher study, have recognised 
it only in a half-hearted way. They urge in self-defence : 
(1) that there are no suitable books in English on the 
subject; (2) that there is no reason why religious history 
should be taught ; and (3) that the Muslim students who 
take the subject are either unduly favoured if they read a 
few books that have no educational value, or unduly 
handicapped if they have to learn the subject in Arabic or 
Persian while the rest of their subjects are taught in 
English. It is also asserted that Arabic or Persian books 
of the kind that imply deep research are mostly in 
manuscript or in badly printed texts unsuitable for 
University study. 

Only a short time ago the subject aroused a heated 
controversy in the Punjab. The controversy was stilled 
by a compromise. For the Punjab University is still 
seeking for advice and assistance in the matter of the 
courses or the syllabuses to be prescribed. 
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This unsatisfactory position has mainly arisen 
because we Indian Muslims ourselves have neglected our 
own history or have been content with a presentation of 
it which did not come up to the standards required in 
University teaching. This is the more surprising, consider¬ 
ing that the Muslims in their early periods were noted for 
their devotion to historical literature. Ibn Khaldun, of 
North Africa and Spain, stands out as one of the most 
eminent of historical philosophers. Mas’udi, of Baghdad, 
is encyclopaedic in knowledge and comprehensive in his 
outlook. Tabari, of North Persia and Baghdad, is the 
greatest mine of historical material in any language. 
And these men, especially the first two, were not merely 
writers but men of affairs and great travellers. Among 
the Geographers Yaqut and Muqaddasi were men who 
travelled widely and collected facts from personal 
experience. 

The amount of historical literature in Arabic and 
Persian was so enormous that it ceased to be possible to 
compass the whole of it, and many of the great works were 
abridged and some of the abridgments were re-abridged. 
The vogue of the re-abridgments brought undeserved 
neglect on the fuller works which have in many cases been 
lost and which in other cases exist now only in manu¬ 
scripts which are scarce and inaccessible. 

With regard to Indian History, until within two 
generations ago, there was little historical material except 
what had been contributed by the Muslims. A reference 
to Elliot’s History of India as told by its own Historians 
will prove this. He collected a large number of historical 
documents, and published abridgments or extracts of them 
in his monumental work. This was a great service, at a 
time when little historical material was available in 
India. But he unconsciously twisted the Muslim histori¬ 
cal material available to him. With our fuller knowledge 
now we can see (1) that Elliot’s work was inaccurate and 
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totally inadequate, and (2) that his abridgments and 
summaries were in many cases incorrect, and (3) that a 
bias against Islamic thought and Islamic institutions 
unconsciously insinuates itself and penetrates the general 
historical picture which was in the mind of Sir Henry 
Elliot. 

Within this generation and the one preceding it 
several new factors have arisen to obscure the real 
significance of the work done by Muslims in India. The 
discovery of epigraphical material and its careful 
tabulation and translation has thrown further light on 
non-Muslim phases and periods of Indian history. The 
reinterpretation of Sanskrit and other texts, including 
Puranic history, has furnished further material for the 
dark ages of Indian history. The discovery of buried 
ruins like those at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro has added 
vastly to our vision of Indian history backwards, although 
the conclusions to be drawn from these discoveries still 
furnish matter for controversial battles between different 
schools of thought. More than all, the newly 
awakened national consciousness of Hinduism and the 
growing communal divergence between the majority 
community and the Muslim minority in India have resulted 
in the suppression or distortion of the facts of the Muslim 
period. So great a writer as Sir Rabindranath Tagore in 
his Vision of Indian History ignores the Muslim element 
altogether. Such a vision cannot discover the least little 
vestiges of a people who directed the destiny of India 
and revolutionized her thought, art, literature, and institu¬ 
tions to a greater or less degree for nine or eleven 
centuries. 

But Indian history is not Islamic history. Only a 
portion of it is Islamic history, and that portion is only a 
portion of Indian history. The Calcutta University in its 
curriculum of Islamic history only refers to Indian history, 
and seems to lay emphasis on its decadent period. No 
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doubt Islamic history would have a considerable section 
devoted to the various movements connected with the 
commercial and political advent and progress of Islam in 
India, the decline of its power, and its influence on the 
government and history of the country at the present 
day. We shall discuss this point further when we 
proceed to define the scope of Islamic history. 

The first point to note is that Islamic history is not 
the same as Islamic theology. While theology discusses 
the system of religious thought in Islam, either by itself 
or (which has rarely been done by Muslims) by the 
comparative method, Islamic history deals with larger 
social, political and religious movements taken in the 
mass, which have swayed not only Islamic peoples but 
also those with whom their history is intertwined. In 
studying the central figure of Islam, our Holy Prophet 
Muhammad, theology would naturally discuss the position 
of Prophets in general and of the latest and greatest of 
the Prophets particularly, as well as the nature and theory 
of inspiration and the validity of the various ecclesiastical 
and social institutions that have arisen out of the 
interpretation of the revealed Books and of the Prophet’s 
Teaching and Life. 

Islamic history in studying the biography of our Holy 
Prophet would study it from a purely human and historical 
point of view. It would discuss questions of chronology, 
questions of topography, and questions arising out of the 
Prophet’s human relationships by blood and marriage. 
It would describe the growth of his personality in 
the conditions of ordinary human intercourse,—his 
sweet childhood, his earnest boyhood, his enquiring spirit 
in the different stages of his manhood, his experiences 
as a man, as a preacher, as an organizer, as a leader, 
as a soldier and general, as a ruler, as a law-giver, and 
as a maker of history. When he comes into contact 
with world forces, such as the Byzantine or the Persian 
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Empire, or brings up minor forces like Abyssinia into 
world history, Islamic history must briefly discuss and 
explain, from all our points of view, as Gibbon has 
done from his point of view, the contacts, their 
antecedents, and their consequences. Islamic history 
must show the state of society into which the Prophet 
was born and the remarkable transformations which he 
effected in its tribal or religious organization and 
mentality as well as in its outlook on knowledge and 
life generally. Basing itself on purely human motives 
and purely human means, it would examine the 
significance of the gigantic task achieved by him in world 
history. It would analyse and appraise the various 
strands of thought and events which it influenced or 
modified or destroyed or strengthened. It would give a 
reasoned account of the Islamic Movement as it impinged 
on the conditions that obtained in his lifetime. After 
him Islamic history would become the history of Islamic 
peoples. As Islam claims to teach the standard cf 
human life and is not confined exclusively to one Prophet 
or one people, our classical historians begin history with 
Adam. Islamic history would from that point of view 
be co-extensive with human history. But that would 
be to spread the canvas too wide. It would be an 
impossible beginning for scientific history. 

Nor should Islamic history be merely confined to the 
religious history of Islam. We could, if we wished, 
follow the plan of Von Harnack’s History of Dogma in 
seven volumes, but it would only have an antiquarian 
interest. Shahrastani’s Book of Religious Sects and 
Schools of Philosophy (twelfth century A. D.) can be 
doubled and quadrupled now, and its static point of view 
converted into a moving picture, in which the foreground 
in our time would be occupied by the Wahhabis, the 
Sanusis, the Babis, and the Qadianis. We could trace 
the growth of religious ideas, before and after the advent 
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of Islam; discuss the various religious controversies that 
arose and the different sects and their conflicts; and 
examine the various fantastic half-way houses between 
Islam and Christianity in the European outskirts of the 
old Turkish Empire or Islam and Hinduism in various 
sects in India or Islam and Zoroastrianism in certain 
schools of Persian thought, or Islam and local ideas, 
customs, and superstitions in various parts of Asia, 
Europe and Africa. These in themselves would form 
a long and interesting study. The more important of 
them would come in for mention in Islamic history, but 
they would not occupy the greater part of the field, but 
be subordinated to the main theme of the development 
of the life of the Islamic peoples. 

Islamic history, as 1 conceive it, will be a subject of 
study not only for Muslims or persons interested in 
religious history as such. It should have a much wider 
appeal. It should be a study of cultural history, with 
points of contact with the cultural history and often with 
the political history of nearly all the vital nations of the 
world. The bricks with which our historical structure 
will be built would be constructed by many hands with 
specialized skill and knowledge. But the architectural 
unity would be attained by laying the bricks together 
with the cement of the historical method. It should be 
an honest service of truth. It would bring into relief the 
fact that no portion of human history can be studied in 
isolated compartments of race or country or language or 
period. A careful comparison of all these elements in 
their proper relations would alone bring out the unity 
and universality of the human spirit. The Islamic spirit 
has always sought this ideal, though it has too often in 
practice failed to achieve it. A leaven of that spirit in 
historical studies would lift us out of the ruts of extreme 
nationalism, sectarianism, racialism, and religious obscur¬ 
antism. Islam recognizes no boundaries between the 
20 



religious and the secular, the Church and the State, the 
priesthood and the laity, or sacred and profane knowledge. 

I will now indicate briefly the lines which, as 
conceived by me, our complete Islamic history will follow. 
It will first sketch in preliminary chapters the general 
religious history of the world—not the history of every 
important religion in detail but rather a broad outline of 
religious ideas and institutions in different countries and 
in different ages. I would not confine myself merely 
to the religions of Western Asia. I would also include 
the important religious movements of farther Asia. 
Though they did not directly come into contact with 
Islam at its very birth, they had a great deal to do with 
Islam within a century or two after its birth. W e take 
account of these things, because, if our idea is correct, 
Islam is a universal religion and everything that concerns 
religion and mankind converges into a stream in Islam, 
Pre-lslamic Europe would also have to be considered 
with respect to the great streams of Greek and Roman 
civilizations, and also the less well-known ideas in the 
Teutonic Sagas and the early twilight of Celtic traditions. 
Africa would be represented by the great stream of 
Egyptian religion. Other Continents need not be 
considered, because (1) they are of little account in the 
development of world ideas, and (2) there is so little 
known of them that is definite. 

The literatures of Judaism and Christianity will have 
to.be specially examined, because the immediate back¬ 
ground of Islam is furnished by the history of these 
religions. We shall have to examine not only the modern 
schools of thought under these heads, which have been, 
we claim, greatly influenced by Islamic thought and the 
presence of Islam in the world, but particularly pre- 
lslamic schools of thought, and especially in those sects 
or Churches which bordered on Arabia and furnished 
therefore the special field on which Islamic foundations 
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were laid. As our claim is that Islam is a restatement, 
in a fuller and completer form, of pure Religion as 
revealed by God, our study of these will furnish new 
data for bringing into relation all kinds of doctrines, 
pure as well as mixed up with local and ethnic 
superstitions. 

In the preliminary matter we shall also have to 
study particularly the condition of pre-Islamic Arabia. 
We shall have to study it geographically, historically, 
linguistically and ethnically. In doing so we shall be 
brought into contact with the root ideas as revealed in 
the ancient religions of the Mesopotamian Valleys and 
customs and laws such as are enshrined in the Code of 
Hammurabi. We shall also have to examine such 
glimpses of the religions of Syria as we get from ancient 
and classical history. In Egypt we shall again have to 
consider the relations of the Israelites with Egyptian 
religion, and we shall find many hints that explain later 
developments from such a book as the Book of the Dead 
and from Egyptian arts and antiquities. The Arab- 
Egyptian contact will lead us into an enquiry about the 
Nabataeans. In the Nabataean inscriptions that happily 
are still preserved, we shall have dated monuments 
showing early forms of Semitic writing and throwing 
precise light on certain phases of pre-Islamic Arab 
civilization. When we come to study Yemen and the 
South Arabian country we shall find a great deal of 
interest in the culture which flourished before the 
celebrated dam of Maarib was breached. In that 
connection we shall be able to sum up all that is known 
about Southern and Central Arabia and discuss the 
question whether that part of the country had not an 
abundant supply of water which disappeared in a general 
process of desiccation afterwards, as seems to have 
happened in the arid regions of Central Asia. Yemen 
would bring us into contact with the short-lived Jewish 
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kingdoms and the Abyssinians. We shall have to 
enquire into the question of the different streams of 
migration that took place in Arabia, out of Arabia, and 
on both coasts of the Red Sea. The Jewish dispersion 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. probably 
led to a migration of Jews into the region round Medina, 
but this question will have to be examined, with the 
question whether there were any genuine Arab tribes 
which adopted the Jewish religion. Going further north 
to the region round the Persian Gulf we shall have to 
consider the little kingdom of IJira which again connects 
up with the Mesopotamian influences later absorbed in 
Persia. As we come nearer and nearer to the time of our 
Prophet we shall be able to study the historical documents 
of the Persian and Byzantine Empires, which have been so 
skilfully examined by Gibbon from his own point of view. 
A short study of Arabian pre-Islamic literature, especially 
the seven celebrated Mu’allaqSt, will bring us into touch 
with the sort of pagan Arabian atmosphere into which 
Islam was born. 

I have already spoken of the way in which I would 
have the story of our Prophet’s life dealt with in our 
Islamic history. His wonderful personality in its human 
aspects should be specially brought out. The events of 
his life should be specially related to the great and 
fruitful ideas which through him changed the current of 
Arabian and world history. The whole matter will have 
to be related and discussed in sober historical narrative, 
with close-reasoned discussions of a number of psycho¬ 
logical, social, political, and religious questions,—in fact 
human life in its individual and collective aspects. The 
seed-bed out of which grew the later Muslim 
jurisprudence in contact with the customary and 
systematic law in the world around will have to be 
studied, either at this stage or at a later stage when it 
was definitely formulated, systematized and expressed in 
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terms which were already familiar in Roman Law. The 
hitherto accepted beliefs with regard to monasticism, 
hereditary priesthood, the accumulation of wealth and 
grandeur in religious establishments, and the part of 
decadent art in debasing the minds of men and deflecting 
them from the fresh and vigorous pursuit of practical 
aims in life, will throw light on some of the misunderstood 
protests which Islam successfully made in the direction 
of a simpler and more manly life. The disabilities of 
women, the neglect of community service, the misuse of 
hereditary ranks and positions, the corruptions of sex 
and family life, and the parricide crimes such as we read 
of in contemporary Byzantine and Persian and Arab 
history, are themselves warnings of decay. On the 
other hand, Islam’s insistence on the rights of females, 
orphans, slaves, and unprivileged persons generally, and 
on social equality before God, was the healing voice 
which answered to the needs of the age. These matters 
have to be brought into relation with each other if we 
are to interpret historically the life of the Prophet and 
his Message. In the Prophet’s Medina life we shall 
have to examine the origins of a free but effective 
military organization, a democratic but rational State 
organization, a simple but dignified religious liturgy, and 
a social organization of equality and discipline, which are 
so characteristic of Islam. 

After the Prophet’s death Islamic history mingles 
itself with world history. But the process by which 
practically the whole of the eastern Christian and the Per¬ 
sian world was transformed and brought within the fold 
of Islam, in Syria and Palestine, in Egypt and North 
Africa, in Persia and the lands under Persian influence, 
will require handling on a larger canvas than has hitherto 
been considered sufficient. The growing powers of the 
Papacy and the dwindling power of the Eastern Church 
as well as the reactions in the Eastern Church to the 
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iconoclastic zeal of Islam have never been adequately 
examined and described together. 

To illustrate my point I ought to mention three 
movements in European history, which are not mentioned 
in Islamic History, but whose roots are embedded in the 
same soil as that which feeds Islamic History. These 
are : Justinian’s Code of Roman Law, the foundation of 
the Holy Roman Empire with Charlemagne, and its 
later struggle for supremacy against the neo-Christianity 
consolidated under the Papacy. 

Justinian’s Code, promulgated a century before the 
Code of Islam, was the result of many centuries of 
juristic experience under the Roman Empire. The 
Roman Empire’s chief contribution to the world’s ideas 
and institutions was embodied in the basic ideas of 
Roman Law. With much that was crude in them, the 
basic ideas made on the whole for justice. When Islamic 
ideas of justice and fair-play in human society were 
embodied in definite institutions, they were found to be 
akin fundamentally to those of Roman Law. We should 
study, compare, and contrast them, in order to see how 
clearly the human mind, under God’s Plan, works for 
great movements in preparing the soil and producing an 
atmosphere in which social justice can prevail. In 
Europe this mature Roman Law was in many points 
superseded and overlaid by Church-made Canon Law 
or by Feudal Law, which were both far narrower. It 
was the Islamic Law that preserved (and developed) the 
fundamental principles, as it did Aristotelian and Greek 
philosophy, in the Dark Ages of Europe. 

The Holy Roman Empire was founded in 800 when 
Charlemagne was crowned by the Pope. It was a new 
Empire, a German Empire, created and maintained by 
Latin Popedom for its own ends. The old Roman 
Empire, then slowly decaying in Constantinople, took 
six-and-a-half more centuries yet to die. But it ceased 
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to influence Europe when the German Empire took its 
place in the West. It was a magnificent conception on 
the part of the Pope. The Pope gave the Crown to the 
Emperor, and the Emperor confirmed the Pope in his 
seat and preserved his temporal power and dignities. In 
the East the ’Abbasi Khilafat (750—1258) was then in the 
hey-day of its glory. There was contact between 
Baghdad and the West. But the idea of the unity of 
nations in a world-wide Empire was in the two cases 
based on fundamentally different conceptions. Islam 
had no priesthood, but the basis of Islamic Law was 
supreme over all, including all Rulers. The Pope was 
exalting the idea of Priesthood, even trying to establish 
his supremacy over the Empire and all the minor feudal 
powers under or without the Empire. The Canon Law, 
which was being developed, tended to establish the 
supremacy of the Church over the State. The gradually 
evolving doctrine of Papal infallibility combined with the 
power of the Church to make Canon Law would if it 
had succeeded, have for ever subjected the mind to 
ecclesiastical tyranny,—a subjection against which the 
whole of Islam was a protest. Fortunately ecclesiasticism 
did not succeed. The conflict of the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines in Mediaeval Europe was at bottom a conflict 
between the Pope and the Emperor,—between unity 
under the Church or unity under the State,—between the 
Islamic ideal of a state based on law and ethical (they 
called it religious) principles, and the ecclesiastical ideal 
of a State or States subject to priestly authority, and a 
priesthood amply endowed with temporalities. The State 
won, though after many checks. 

It would be interesting to follow out the Papal 
relations with Islamic history. The Popes began as 
Disciples, then became Priests and Bishops, then became 
Metropolitans (i. e., dignitaries exercising authority over 
many Bishops). When the seat of the Roman Empire 
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was removed to Constantinople in 330, and the Empire 
was actually divided in 395, the Bishop of Rome had no 
rival in Italy and in southern, western, and northern 
Europe. Primitive schools of Christian thought were 
suppressed as heresies. The first really great and power¬ 
ful Pope, Gregory I (the Great) ruled in Rome (590—604) 
in our own Prophet’s lifetime. He saw the world 
around him as in a state of dissolution, which it undoub¬ 
tedly was. By his wealth, learning, and administrative 
talents, he turned the Barbarian invaders of Italy into his 
own supporters, and his successors created a new 
Christian world and a new Christian Church. The old 
Christianity— of poverty, humility, simplicity, and other¬ 
worldliness—was dead, and a new Christianity—of power, 
feudalism, priestly wealth and arrogance, dogmatism, and 
heresy-hunting was rising on its ruins. In the tenth 
century the Abbey of Clugny was founded as an off-shoot 
from the Benedictine Order, and for two centuries it 
continued to grow and extend its influence. It almost 
became a State within many States or a Church within a 
Church. The nine Latin Crusades (1096—1271), initiated 
and fomented by the Popes, provided an outlet for loot 
and love of adventure, and incidentally strengthened 
Latin Christianity, weakened the Byzantine Empire and 
Church, and considerably affected the course of Islamic 
history. The hostile contacts between the Muslim powers 
of Asia and the Latin Christian powers of Western 
Europe, were fruitful of many consequences both for 
Asia and Europe. The great figure of Saladin (Salah- 
ud-din) from Aleppo stands out as a noble example of 
chivalrous knighthood not only in Islamic history but in 
world history. After perfecting his fighting machine 
against the Crusaders he was able to destroy the FatimI 
Dynasty in Egypt in 1175 after a duration of two 
centuries. This dynasty , although it had been separate 
from the main body of Islam, had achieved much in the 
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matter of Muslim education, Muslim art and architecture, 
and Muslim literature. 

Meanwhile another great Papal figure, Hildebrand 
(Gregory VII, 1073—1085), had made a determined attempt 
to make his Church supreme over the State in all the 
kingdoms that were rising to national dignity,—in France, 
England and Germany. He made the German Emperor 
Henry do a humiliating penance for him at Canossa in 
1077. But this extreme pretension to ecclesiastical 
supremacy, maintained for a century and a half, over¬ 
reached its own ends. The pressure put upon the 
Papacy by the feudal rulers went near to destroying the 
temporal power of the Pope, until Innocent III (1198— 
1216) completely freed himself at Rome from temporal 
authority and tried to put pressure on the Crowns of 
England, France, Naples (with Sicily), and the Empire, 
by threats of ecclesiastical Interdicts and Excommunica¬ 
tions. It will be remembered by students of English 
history that he was the Pope whose oppressive policy led 
to the humiliation of King John of England and inciden¬ 
tally to the revolt of the nobles and the signing of the 
Great Charter of English liberties. All these movements 
in the Western World were going on simultaneously with 
the spread of Islamic culture in the Mediterranean. 
Frederick II (Hohenstaufen), surnamed the “World 
Prodigy” (Stupor Mundi) (1194 — 1250), was the Holy 
Roman Emperor who had a Saracen bodyguard and 
freely consulted Muslim philosophers and men of science 
as his advisers. Under him the University of Palermo 
(in Sicily) flourished as a seat of Muslim sciences and 
Muslim learning. Ultimately the extreme ambitions of 
the Popes led to various kinds of revolts against their 
policy and ended in the great Reformation of Luther. 
After this the most progressive nations of Europe, which 
later spread to all parts of the world, adopted the Pro¬ 
testant form of Christianity, which is far nearer to Islam 
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in its simplicity and restraint of priestly power. 

After the death of the Prophet Islamic history 
pursues its course like any other human history, but with 
one great difference. The seal of authority which the 
Prophet had set on the great ideas of Universalism as 
against tribe or race, country or religion, ancestral tradition 
or priestly domination, had now to meet all the forces of 
reaction, with the disadvantage that the personality of 
the Prophet was no longer with men in bodily form to 
guide them. There reappeared many tribal jealousies, 
many racial antagonisms, many attempts at Paganism or 
narrower forms of religion, many movements towards 
close esoteric doctrines, many impulses towards territorial 
exclusiveness, many waves of heresy and persecution, and 
many sanguinary wars and revolutions. Even more 
deadly were the soft Laodiceanism which tolerated 
fashionable vices, and the ease and indolence which 
explained away the doctrines of “striving” and personal 
discipline so conspicuous in the life of the Prophet. The 
middle path which Islam had put forward seemed to the 
wilder spirits unheroic; while the more timid and ease-lov¬ 
ing found it hard to follow its doctrines of stern self-dis¬ 
cipline in life, and an active pursuit of collective ideals 
in the face of opposition and conflict. But its unswerv¬ 
ing faith in the unity of God and the unity of God's 
Plan for the whole world maintained the standards by 
which individual and collective life should be regulated. 
The light of Islam ever shone as a beacon to which the 
better minds could appeal. That light can never be 
extinguished, however much it may be obscured by clouds 
of selfish human passions or hidden by the dust of 
unreasoning controversies. 

Tyrants arose in Muslim kingdoms, but tyranny or 
intolerance could never be supported by anything in the 
teaching of the Prophet. Muslim theology was sometimes 
twisted to support policy, but there were always men like 
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Abu Idanifa to resist such twisting. Sectarianism and 
intolerance were often practised, but it could get no 
support from the broad teaching of a religion which in the 
mouth of its Teacher put forward no dogmas. Close 
corporations and fraternities were sometimes formed, but 
they could never supersede the broad foundations of 
Islamic Brotherhood. States rose and fell ; knowledge 
and research shone in splendour or languished on account 
of apathy; many new forms of economic and political 
organizations came into fashion and vanished. But the 
voice of Religion and Law always claimed to govern human 
affairs, and no one—not the most powerful ruler nor the 
holiest saint —could claim to be exempt from the 
requirements of the moral and spiritual Law as taught in 
Islam. The troubles and difficulties in the matter of the 
Khilafat hinged mainly on personal grounds. There was 
never any conflict like that between Church and Empire, 
or Guelphs and Ghibellines, such as vexed the annals of 
mediaeval Europe. 

The period of the first four Khalifas, called the True 
Khalifas (Khulafa-i-Rashidin), is a definite period in the 
constitution of Islamicorganizationand Islamic institutions. 
That period requires to be studied in true historical 
perspective. Unfortunately certain later sectarian 
differences have projected their shadows backwards, and 
some writers have treated this period in a partisan spirit. 
It would be well, in the interests both of truth and of the 
unity of Islam, to discard the passions and prejudices of 
times gone by, view all the events in the light of historical 

conditions, and make the fullest allowances for our own 
human failings and the defects of our own human visions. 
It is well-known that at certain periods of our history the 
evil practice of invoking curses on the fair names of 
some of our greatest men fanned the spirit of partisan¬ 
ship and presented the unedifying spectacle of Islam 
divided against itself. History would have us take note 
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of such facts but in a purely dispassionate spirit. History 
would have us note the great issues which divided men of 
sincere faith,—those who held to a democratic interpreta¬ 
tion of society, as against men of equally sincere faith 
who took as their pattern the Persian ideal of an ImUmat 
that descended by indefeasible title in the family of the 
Holy Prophet. There was further the cleavage between 
those who assigned the very highest place to human reason 
in the interpretation of the Divine Will and Message, as 
against those who contended, like formal jurists, that 
divine commands must be followed like human laws in their 
literal sense, without any reference to the circumstances 
of human society or individuals, and without a logical 
enquiry into the spirit behind them. Rationalism was the 
main issue in the Mu'tazila doctrine, which is dead in 
name, but which in spirit commands a large following in 
the philosophy of Islam. Its weakness is that it allows 
insufficient weight to the limitations of human reason and 
the small part which it really plays in the conduct of 
human affairs. An appeal to reason has however always 
played an important part in the development of Islamic 
ideas and institutions, and was never more emphatic than 
it is now in certain schools of modernism. Another great 
cleavage of thought was with regard to the place to be 
assigned to the artistic and aesthetic emotions in a general 
scheme of life. Every now and again in Islamic history 
there has been an outbreak of extreme Puritanism which 
has frequently cleared the atmosphere of many corruptions 
and puerilities. But it has sometimes also checked the 
growth of the finer expression of human emotions by 
means of such vehicles as music and painting. Movements 
of this kind, when enacted on a large scale on the stage of 
history, are instructive, and should be carefully studied. 

The canvas of Islamic history should be wide enough 
to cover a dispassionate examination of all such 
movements. It would be interesting to correlate them 
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with parallel or cognate movements which impinged on 
Islamic culture from outside as well as to trace the 
genesis of those which developed on their own lines from 
initial impulses received from cultural forces within the 
Islamic world. An instance in point is the development 
of music and musical instruments in Europe. The recent 
researches of Mr. H. G. Farmer have shown how much in 
mediaeval European music can be traced to Islamic 
sources. The Kiiab'ul-Aghani and the I khwdn’us-Safd 
bear eloquent testimony on this point. In architecture, 
again, we shall find a continuous history. In the 
construction of early mosques like those in Damascus or 
Jerusalem, and later, those in Persia, Egypt and North 
Africa, and again, in the secular and sacred architecture 
of Spain, of India, of the Turkish Empire, and of Central 
Asia, we shall find objects of study which can satisfy 
the most fastidious tastes in the Fine Arts. The 
international transplantation of the Dome and the Pointed 
or Cusped Arch is an instance of the artistic service to 
humanity, which must be chronicled in any adequate 
history of the Islamic peoples. Mr. Richmond and Mr. 
Cresswell, to mention only two English writers, have 
examined a part of the field of Muslim architecture; there 
are several French works on Muslim Art generally, among 
which I may mention that of Monsieur Saladin; while the 
legacy the Muslims have left to the world in Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Law and Medicine, Philosophy and 
Science, and nearly every department of modern life and 
thought, has been summed up in Arnold and Guillaume’s 
Legacy of Islam. 

As I have pointed out in another place, the building 
of new cities in the early ages of Islam was itself a visible 
symbol that Islam was building up a new civilization. The 
old cities which it found in its expansion were effete like 
the old systems of moral and social order which Islam 

displaced. As a great world force it had to push its 
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frontiers north, east, west and south. The city of Damascus, 
which was for a time the Capital of its Khilafat, was and 
is a beautiful city, but its luxury and its chequered past 
weakened the fibre and fervour of Islam. New cities like 
Basra and Kufa became better centres for its learning and 
its ideals. No Islamic history can, therefore, afford to 
neglect the history of such cities and the circumstances 
which brought them into existence. Basra still remains as 
a living city, although its glory has departed. At the proper 
period our Islamic history will trace its rise, its develop¬ 
ment, the ideas it stood for, the men it nurtured and sent 
forth into the world, the systems it originated, and later 
the weaknesses which brought about its decline. Kufa is 
now almost defunct. But it has an enormous interest in 
Islamic history for many reasons. It was the city of 
Hadhrat ’All’s Khilafat. The reasons why it was selected, 
and the causes, religious and moral, which it represented, 
will form an interesting chapter in Islamic history. More¬ 
over it was the first experiment in town-planning in 
Islamic history. The principal mosque stood in the 
centre, with a square well-shaded with trees, and suitable 
for religious, social, and cultural life. The commercial 
interests were catered for in another square, that of the 
market-place. There were regular and intersecting streets 
60 feet and 30 feet wide. The true cultural history of 
Kufa will afford a little cross section of our history. 

So will the other great cities like Baghdad, on which 
a monograph has already been written by Mr. Le Sage, 
affording much material for localizing the social, political 
and cultural history of the ’AbbasI Empire. Fortunately 
Baghdad is still a thriving city and now the capital of the 
new kingdom of ’Iraq. It will open a new chapter in 
Islamic history when Baghdad in its new transformations 
and developments marks new features in Islamic 
civilization. The same thing can be said about 
Cairo. Other cities in North Africa, like Tunis, Algiers, 
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Fez, Marrakesh, etc., will supply ample material for 
research and study. The Muslim cities of Spain, like 
Granada, Cordova, Seville, etc., have unfortunately long 
been cut off from Islamic history, but during the period 
in which they flourished they will demand detailed notice 
for what they were, what they did, and the ideas they 
represented in Spanish Muslim civilization. 

I have said above that the period of the first four 
Khalifas forms a definite period for the formative growth 
of early Muslim institutions. In the same way the 
period of the Omaiyad supremacy forms a self-contained 
section of Islamic history, in which the worldly side of 
Islamic life, not necessarily all good, nor necessarily all 
bad, was freely developed. The historian will have to 
assess in detail the credit and debit account. As springing 
out of the Umaiyads the Spanish period of Islam will form 
a brilliant and a more or less self-contained chapter of 
Islamic history. We can study its growth and decline in 
full detail. The chapter is closed, and therefore we can 
examine the causes of the fall of Spanish Muslim power 
and take stock of all that it contributed to the cultural 
history of Europe. In that connection we can also 
study Sicily, Malta, and other Mediterranean islands and 
Mediterranean cities. We shall find there extremely 
interesting vestiges of a cosmopolitan civilization which 
would have furnished a most splendid opportunity to 
Islam for retaining the cultural leadership of the world, 
had it not been for certain seeds of decay which we shall 
have to examine and assess impartially. Then we have the 
FatimI period in Egypt and corresponding movements all 
over North Africa. Tunis and Morocco will furnish us 
with important bricks in our historical structure. They 
will be a\\ the mote interesting because that side ol Islamic 
history has been very little worked by Muslim historians 

Of the East. But there is plenty of local material 
available in Arabic and some material in French. 
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The question then arises : can we continue Islamic 
history after the ’Abbas! period ? Or perhaps we might 
put it better by asking : is it profitable to study Islamic 
history after the destruction of Baghdad by HulakO Khan 
in 1258 A.D.? I allow that the fall of Baghdad is a great 
and tragic event in Islamic history, and that the idea of 
the unity of an Islamic Empire is obscure after that event. 
It may also be allowed that the formative period of 
Muslim thought and Muslim organization as such ended 
about that time. But on the other hand it must be 
recognized that secular Islamic history, or that part which 
deals with the struggles of many social ideas and modes 
of thought and many racial and national organizations, 
comes out strongest after that period. The Islamic 
world, like the mediaeval European world, has been 
subject to many revolutions, divisions and sub-divisions. 
These movements gathered strength or declined according 
to their adaptations or their stagnancy in their new 
surroundings. Their study, therefore, brings them 
particularly within the purview of Islamic history as 
distinguished from theology or religious history. It is 
after this period that the Ottoman Turks come into a 
position of supremacy in the Islamic world. We may 
date the rise of the Osmanli Empire from 1301. A new 
chapter opens. That chapter may be said to have closed 
only with the Great War, although the decline of the 
Turkish power may be dated from the Turkish naval defeat 
at Navarino in 1827, or the arrest of the westward 
march of the Turks from their repulse at Vienna in 1683. 
In my opinion therefore there is no reason whatever why 
Islamic history should be considered closed in 1258. 

The Ottoman period may from some points of view 
be considered as overlapping the ’Abbas! period, which in 
its process of disintegration may be dated between 1258 
and 1517, the date of the Turkish conquest of Egypt. 
Against this period of decline we can study the ferments 
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in Central Asia and the aftermaths of the Mongol 
Invasion, the rise of Persia as a national state under 
Shah Ismail the Safawl (1502), the rise of various little 
kingdoms in the region now included in Persia, ’Iraq, 
Syria, Afghanistan, Central Asia and India. Some of 
these will have to be grouped together, and some of these 
studied separately. The separate studies will cover, 
besides the Ottoman Empire, which will form the 
dominant factor, Persia, India, and Central Asia, and 
their reactions to each other. In India itself we shall 
have to study not only the political history which we 
study every day in schools and colleges, but the cultural 
history and the history of Muslim saints which began 
before the political conquest of Muslims and which runs 
like a parallel thread all through Indian history even till 
our own times. The mediaeval Panths like the Kabir 
Panth, and the Vaishnava Bhakti movements generally 
will also claim our attention as reflections of Islam 
through Hinduism. 

We can begin the modern phase somewhere about 
the beginning of the 19th century. Not only did 
tremendous dynastic, military, social, and political 
changes intrude into the fabric of Islam, but sections of 
the Muslim peoples began to be subjected to non-Muslim 
political authorities. Theoretically this phase was never 
contemplated in the basic idea of Islamic Society, which 
implies that the Islamic people should lead in culture, 
intelligence, learning, and political and military organiza¬ 
tion,—in the power that is born of science and skill, art, 
travel and commerce,-^-in fact in everything that we call 
civilization. When this theory or ideal became obviously 
irreconcilable with actual facts, it was inevitable that the 
Muslims should lose ground and their ideas of liberty 
and equality under a brotherhood of social justice should 
suffer eclipse, and men who brought better organization 
and equipment for such ideas should either take their 
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place or win positions of power and command. 

This last situation may be very distasteful to study, 
for those who wish to ignore facts and merely live upon 
the glories of the past. In fact this is the study which 
will be the most fruitful for those who look to the future. 
A true understanding of the causes which have worked, 
in all parts of the Islamic world, for decay, or lethargy, 
or false contentment, and the abandonment of the 
greater ideals if smaller or more temporary needs were 
satisfied, is absolutely essential, if we are to regain our 
self-respect and stand again in the world as the upholders 
of the cause of progress, justice and liberty. 

A very brief glance at the sort of literature we have 
available will suffice to show how comprehensive and 
encyclopaedic such a study can be and how necessary it 
is that there should be international co-operation extending 
over a very long period,—a period much longer than we 
can foresee immediately, for it may cover many 
generations before even a tolerably complete form is 
given to such a gigantic scheme. But we need not be 
appalled by the magnitude of the task. Each individual, 
each society, or each generation can work at the material 
which is accessible to it and prepare the ground gradually 
for the more comprehensive presentment of Islamic 
history. Viewed from this standpoint Islamic history 
can never end as long as any of the Islamic peoples have 
life and initiative and are able to bring their ideals to 
bear upon the circumstances in which they live. Islamic 
history cannot be complete or final at any time any more 
than the history of India or the history of England can be 
complete or final. 

For the earlier stages of our history we shall have 
to rely a great deal on Arabic works. These works were 
so numerous that people compiled summaries and 
summaries of summaries as the volume of historical 
literature grew. As intelligence and originality waned, 
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the original works were neglected and lost, and in many 
cases even the fuller summaries were lost, and we have 
the mere dry bare bones of history, without life and 
without movement. Such as they are, they are valuable, 
but it is quite possible that some of the fuller works may 
in future be discovered in libraries hitherto unexplored. 
We have also a great wealth of biographical literature. 
Ibn KhallikSn’s Biographical Dictionary is a matchless 
collection. And we have numerous collections, such as 
Lives of Ministers, Lives of Learned Men, Lives of 
Saints, Lives of Poets, Lives of Kings, and so on, besides 
individual biographical memoirs. As our work would be 
international, and the Arabic press cannot fully meet the 
needs of the whole world or even the whole of the 
Islamic world, we shall have to prepare translations and 
comparative studies on modern lines, on which the more 
comprehensive work can be gradually built up. For the 
twentieth century onwards, we shall have a great 
quantity of national works on special sectors of the 
Islamic world,—such as the rejuvenated Turkish National 
State, Pehlevi Persia, Sa’udi Arabia, independent 
Afghanistan, Egypt striving for independence, an Arab 
’Iraq, perhaps Syria (with Palestine, as the Anschluss 
seems inevitable), and other developments that we 
cannot clearly foresee at present. Would it not be a 
magnificent task to undertake, and a true example of 
Islamic and international co-operation in the cause of 
literary culture and scholarship ? 
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A Note on Aids to ‘Attention’ in the Muslim 
Mode of Worship 

i. 

In a paper submitted to the Idara at its first session , 1 
I emphasised the great value which the records of Islam 
have for a scientific study of religious experience—its 
analysis and its origin. I am glad to be able to say that 
I have since worked out , 2 partially at least, the plan I 
had therein suggested of drawing on the recorded sayings 
and experiences of the Prophet for the purpose of illumi¬ 
nating the problem of the nature, varieties, and functions 
of religious experience. Leaving that plan alone, for the 
time being, I wish, in the present paper, to suggest 
another highly interesting and fruitful line of study, in 
which the data afforded by the long established institutions 
of Islam may be ransacked, from the psychological point 
of view, with immeasurable advantage to an understand¬ 
ing both of psychology and Islam. 

II. 

As has been said, art is frequently in advance of 
science. Human skill and human experience are able to 
fashion or found methods of doing things which science 
can hope, at the most, only to understand and interpret, 
but never to improve. Logic, Aesthetics, and Ethics 
conceived as theoretical disciplines, seek only or largely 
to understand and interpret that which human skill and 
experience have fashioned in the course of ages. Only 

1. Proceedings of the Idara, Session 1933. 

2. In a paper entitled Religious Experiences of the Prophet of Islam in 
The Aryan Path , Bombay, for February 1935. 
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very slowly does an understanding of such results become 
so complete that theory begins to guide practice, or 
science feels justified in dictating to art. The point is 
best illustrated by religion. To religious people, religion 
is of divine origin. It is something taught by God to 
man, not something acquired by man like the other 
elements of human culture. But whether we do or do 
not regard religion as divine in origin, we are obliged to 
regard it as one of the most ancient acquisitions of man, 
embodying institutions and regulations which are among 
the longest established institutions and regulations of man, 
and which are bound to have many different psychological 
and moral functions, and these, a scientific study can hope 
at the most, only to understand and appreciate, but never 
to improve. 

III. 

It is with this in view that I think a psychological 
study of the various institutions of Islam should be of 
interest and advantage both to Islam and Psychology. In 
illustration of this, I propose to examine the Muslim 
Namaz as an instrument to create and conserve the 
important mental attitude of attention. Namaz was not 
designed as, and is not merely, an instrument for creating 
and conserving attention. It is a mode of worship with, 
presumably, a large variety of psychological, moral and 
spiritual functions. But it would be impossible for it to 
fulfil these functions, unless it was able first of all to 
create and conserve the attitude of attention in the 
worshipper. One of its inevitable and not the least 
important functions, therefore, must be to create and 
conserve attention in the worshipper. A mode of 
worship to yield its characteristic satisfaction—communion 
with the divine Presence—must have a large amount of 
attentional value. The institution of Namaz has endured 
for a long time, and has afforded satisfaction to many 
generations and millions of human beings. It may, 
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therefore, justly be presumed to have in its structure and 
regulations, safeguards for the attentive attitude. All 
we have to do is to look for them, and what I wish here 
to claim is that an attempt to do so - even if it is a slight 
and superficial one—amply repays itself; that in the 

structure and regulations of Namdz are to be found many 
effective aids to attention, the isolation and description 
of which is both interesting and important. They are of 
many different kinds and seem designed to conserve and 
protect the attentive attitude, along many different routes. 
Many of these have an obvious attentional function. 
Others, whose attentional function may not be quite as 
obvious, can be shown to have such function. 

IV. 

The most outstanding aid to the attentive attitude 
is to be found in the division of Namaz into riWats. 
Division into rika'ts most certainly has other functions. 
But one of the functions of this division is to protect the 
main part of the Namaz from interfering images and 
ideas derived from occupations which precede and succeed 
a time of prayer. Mental processes run into one another. 
The tail of one runs into the head of another and we 
never can have them severely and strictly divided from 
one another. It is but natural therefore that when we 
pass from one occupation to another we should carry 
over the images and ideas of the one into the other. It 
is but natural also that when engaged in one activity we 
anticipate another which is coming soon after, we should 
have our present activity interfered with, by the images 
and thoughts of the activity to come. Our daily life is a 
round of activities. The five times of prayer could not 
have been isolated from the other activities of the day, 
and enjoyed without interference from activities preced¬ 
ing and activities succeeding, unless, at any rate, the 
main part of each time of prayer were somehow shielded 
from these activities. To protect Namaz from such 
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interferences, the major part of the Namaz is distingu¬ 
ished and designated differently from the minor parts. 
The major part is designated as far a'id, the minor parts 
as sunan. The minor parts though in a sense minor are 
nevertheless often, though not always, essential. When 
they are and when they are not essential, itself depends 
on the conditions which operate differently at the differ¬ 
ent times of prayer. By sandwiching fara'id between 
sunan , the fara'id, i. e., the major part of Namaz is pro¬ 
tected from preceding and succeeding secular activities. 
The sunan before the fara'id partly or wholly absorb the 
lingering thoughts and ideas of the activity out of which 
the worshipper emerges for his Namaz, while the sunan 
after the fara'id put off, as it were, the thoughts of the 
anticipated activity until after the fara'id have been 
performed. The manner in which the sunan have been 
assigned and distributed over the five times of prayer is 
itself interesting, and seems to have been determined by 
the requirements of the attentive process, as it advances 
from the early morning prayer viz., the fajr, through 
zuhr , ‘asr and maghrib to ‘isha', the last time of prayer 
which occurs just before retiring. The fajr prayer comes 
usually after restful sleep, and the work of the day is not 
expected to be begun until after some hours. No sunan 
are therefore prescribed after the fara'id. But two 
sunan are prescribed before the fara'id because the 
laziness which lingers for some time after waking could 
have been removed in no other way. The zuhr prayer 
occurs usually in the midst of the day’s work. There 
are important things to do, both before and after the 
prayer time. The fara'id in the case of zuhr , therefore, 
have sunan prescribed both before and after them. In 
the case of 'asr, the sunan before the fara'id are not 
obligatory. This is because for most people, the work 
of the day is already done and the mind is more or less, 
already composed and is likely to remain so, until the 
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dawn of the next day. No, or not much, interference 
may be feared from preceding activities such as might 
be feared if they were unfinished, as at the time of zuhr 
they undoubtedly are. Nor are any sunan prescribed 
after the fara'id because at the time of ‘asr nothing 
usually remains to be done for the rest of the day 
except the routine and habitual activities of moving, 
say from one’s place of work to one's home and so on. 
No sunan are prescribed before the farai’d at the time of 
maghrib partly because no activities likely to absorb the 
attention of the worshipper precede this time of prayer, 
but partly also because the time of the prayer is very 
short—between sunset and nightfall the interval is not a 
long one. Two sunan , however, are prescribed after the 
farai'd in maghrib because dinner time comes soon after 
and provision had to be made for absorbing interfering 
thoughts about dishes. The farai’d of maghrib need to 
be protected not from retrospective thoughts so much, as 
from anticipatory thoughts. Thus in maghrib , we have 
sunan , after but not before the farai’d. In the case of 
’isha* no sunan are prescribed before the fara’id,as, on the 
whole, no interfering activity is likely to precede the time 
of prayer, though of course, nawafil, i.e., voluntary rik'ats 
are recommended—as they are also recommended before 
the 'asr fara'id —in case the worshipper feels their need, 
in order to get into the true attentive attitude at the time 
of the fara’id, the main part of the Namaz. There are, 
however, the thoughts of bed and the tendency to 
sleepiness which are likely to interfere with the proper 
performance of the far a'id in the 'isha' prayer. To 
obviate this interfence, two sunan and three witr are 
prescribed after the fara'id. The three witr are usually 
carried over by devotees to the later half of the night, a 
practice which induces a prayerful attitude throughout 
the period of sleep, and which tends also to make the 
worshipper the master not the slave of his sleep. 
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The influence of retrospective and anticipatory 
activities on a present activity would be suspected by all, 
and accepted by most, even without an experimental test. 
But it is also capable of experimental justification. For 
the moment, however, 1 can only say that I have some 
experiments in hand which, when they are more advanced 
than they are at present, will demonstrate, I expect, the 
value of sandwiching the major part of each Namaz 
between certain minor parts, obligatory at certain times, 
and voluntary at others. Experimental studies of this 
kind would have a double purpose: they would illumine 
the functions of the various parts of this wonderful 
structure—the Muslim Namaz, and they would illumine the 
nature of the human attentive attitude and the changes 
which it suffers from morning to the later middle of the 
day, and thence through afternoon and evening to retiring 
time at night. These studies would have both a religious 
and a psychological importance. 

V. 

To be sure, there are many other aids to attention in 
Namaz. There are many other provisions in the structure 
and regulations of the Muslim mode of worship which 
sustain the attention of the worshipper during the time of 
worship. But these I can barely mention. To enlarge 
upon them, particularly to offer an experimental justification 
of them I must leave to a future occasion. Some of the 
most important attentional devices are to be found, for 
instance, in the organization and conduct of Muslim 
congregational worship. As is well known, the Prophet 
of Islam, and since his time, all the Muslim savants and 
teachers have laid great stress on congregational prayers 
in mosques, some authorities even holding that Namaz is 
Namaz only when it is said in congregation. It is also 
well known that Muslim congregational worship is 
organised differently from other similar forms of congre¬ 
gational worship. A Muslim congregation is not a 
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mere congregation of worshippers but a congregation 
which is organised and disciplined under the leadership of 
the Imam whose movements and cautions have to be 
followed by the congregation, even if, on occasions, the 
Imam unwittingly goes wrong. Such a congregation has 
great value in suggesting and inducing the attentive 
attitude. The movements and cautions of the Imam 
have value in bringing the attention of the congregated 
worshippers back to the worship, every time it wanders 

away to other things—a phenomenon inevitable in an 
unchanging and long-drawn activity. Incidentally, we are 
able to see here the point in prescribing a variety of 
movements which follow upon one another in the Muslim 
Namaz —they save the worshippers from the decaying 
effect of monotony on the attentive attitude, a function 
which is admirably assisted in congregational worship by 
the cautions of the Imam. 

Another great attentional source in Namaz is the 
regulation that worshippers are not to keep their eyes 
closed, but open and focussed at the place where the 
forehead is to rest at the time of prostration. Many 
people, particularly in the West, complain about this 
regulation. But when closely examined it seems to have 
great attentional value. If the visual sense is unoccupied 
—as it would be if the eyes were closed—the worshipper 
would be open to all manner of external stimulation, 
auditory, tactual, olfactory and so on. To protect the 
worshipper from such extraneous stimulation, the best 
course would be to keep one of the senses definitely at 
work. It is only when one sense is at work that other 
senses can be cut off from their normal receptive functions. 
The sense which is most easily and simply set to work is 
the visual sense. To keep it at work inhibits sleepiness 
and cuts off other senses. To prevent the visual sense itself 
from wandering away, Muslims are recommended the use 
of the simplest praying mats and carpets. Mats and 
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carpets with complex designs are discouraged. Still 
another great attentional source in Namaz is the institu¬ 
tion of wada’. 

To enlarge upon these and other interesting 
attentional factors in the structure of Namaz , I must 
leave to a future occasion. Curiously enough, nearly all 
of these factors seem to be capable of experimental 
isolation and study. It would be a boon both to Islam 
and to psychology if these factors could be isolated and 
studied and their exact value as aids to ‘attention’ 
ascertained. 
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IBN KHALDUN’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 


In his Muqaddama (Prolegomena) Ibn KhaldOn, while 
discussing the then prevailing sciences in the Islamic world, 
has also discussed education as a social science, and has 
touched upon problems that are now engaging the 
attention of educationists and psychologists. 

Ibn KhaldQn believes that learning and instruction 
are natural in human civilization, and that man is 
distinguished from the animals by virtue of reflection or 
thought. Indeed, society which presupposes the 
co-operation of people in earning their livelihood helps 
man to advance in knowledge and intellect. For this 
reason, sound judgment, experience, professional talent, 
and culture—all contribute to the development of the 
intellect. 

The sciences result from the excitation of reflection 
or thought, which, according to Ibn Khaldun, is “ faster 
than the glance of the eye”. It prompts man to acquire 
the capacities which he does not possess. He is directed 
to that either by means of his reason or by following the 
authority and guidance of those who have preceded him. 
But the highest form of understanding is that of 
theoretical understanding. By its means, man is enabled 
to extract general relations and principles, which he 
shapes into diverse sciences. 

Hence, sciences are divided into two classes—the 
natural sciences, to which man is guided by his reflective 
power, such as ethics and philosophy, and the tradi¬ 
tional sciences, which are founded on authority, such as 
jurisprudence and other religious sciences. 
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The natural or rational sciences are not restricted 
to any one people. They have existed amongst 
mankind since the dawn of civilization, and are four 
in number: (1) Logic, (2) Physics, (3) Theology, and 

(4) Mathematics, which, again, consist of four branches, 
viz. geometry, arithmetic, music, and astronomy. 

As regards the traditional sciences, they are all 
supported by the authority of the Law-giver (the Prophet), 
and reason has no scope in them except in so far as 
linking the derivative institutes of law ( furu ‘) with its 
principles ( usul ). The basis of these sciences is the 
Qur’an and the Prophetic practice ( sunna ), and they are 
of many kinds : 

(1) the Science of Exegesis, which is concerned with 
the explanation of the words of the Holy Writ; 

(2) the Science of the Methods of Reading the Qur’an 
which deals with the variant readings transmitted by 
different reciters ; 

(3) the Science of Tradition, which consists in 
tracing the traditions to the Prophet and in discussing the 
authenticity or otherwise of the transmitters ; 

(4) the Principles of Jurisprudence, which lays down 
the canons for deriving the ordinances or legal values 
from the Basic Principles ; 

(5) the Law, or Jurisprudence, which furnishes the 
knowledge of God’s commandments, which are binding 
on men, and is followed by the Scinece of Inheritance ; 

(6) Scholastic Theology, or Dialectic, which gives 
rational arguments for the doctrines of the faith, and 
refutes the innovators who deviate from the beliefs of the 
Elders ( salaf ) and the followers of the Sunna’, 

(7) Mysticism, of which the goal is to overcome the 
obstacles in the path of the spirit and to purify it from 
its blamable characteristics, until it becomes divested of 
all that is worldly and is entirely occupied with the idea 
of God; 



(8) the Science of the Interpretation of Dreams, 
which enunciates the general rules, on which the 
interpretation is based, and is illumined by the light of 
prophecy; 

(9) the sciences pertaining to the Arabic language, 
such as Lexicography, Syntax, Rhetorics and Literature. 

Since the traditional sciences include knowledge of 
the canon law, based on the Book and the Sunna , it 
is better to study these before the rational sciences, 
because they safeguard the thought from falling into the 
destructive abyss of philosophy. Therefore, he who is 
crazy after philosophy must, first of all, fecundate his 
spirit with the religious sciences, otherwise it is bound 
to lead him into error. 

But the diversification of sciences and the multiplicity 
of scientific technicalities necessitate the existence of 
specialists in every science, to whom recourse will have 
to be made in learning the various sciences. Just as the 
arts cannot be acquired without the aid of a teacher, a 
student must have a teacher, from whom he can learn his 
method. Hence, instruction for learning is absolutely 
necessary in human society. 

But what are the methods which must be adopted in 
teaching the sciences ? Ibn Khaldun divides the sciences 
into two classes : (1) those sought for their own sake, 
like the canon law and scholastic theology and like 
physics and divinity, and (2) the instrumental sciences, 
which serve as a means for acquiring the first class of 
sciences, such as Arabic, logic, etc. He says that these 
instrumental sciences should be regarded only as a means, 
and not as an end, because their extensive study will be 
a barrier to the acquisition of sciences that are essential. 
For instance, if the student spends all his time on the 
mastering of the syntax, he will be prevented from 
acquiring the language perfectly. He, therefore, suggests 
that the teachers should not go too deeply into these 
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sciences, for excessive occupation with the means will 
deter from achieving the end. 

Ibn Khaldun has criticized the methods of instruction 
followed in his time and has laid down a few educational 
principles, which bear testimony to the breadth of his 
vision and his profound knowledge of human nature. 

(1) Too much' severity is harmful to students, as it 
leads them to harbour hatred against the teacher and 
knowledge, and engenders laziness, falsehood and 
wickedness in them. The teacher who torments his 
pupils deadens their understanding. Similarly, when 
a nation falls a prey to oppression and violence, the spirit 
of the individuals comprising it becomes too inactive and 
dull to acquire excellent qualities and shrinks back from 
its goal and manliness. Therefore, it is far better to 
teach children with love and leniency than to subject their 
mind and body to harshness and beating. 

(2) Instruction to students in any subject should be 
gradual and step by step. This is what is now called the 
“concentric method”. At first, only the rudiments of a 
subject need be taught, and then, as the capacity of 
students to understand it increases, it should be further 
developed. Ibn Khaldun enjoins three repetitions for 
the complete mastery of a subject. He says, “A student 
is at first unable to understand abstract ideas; he will not 
grasp them until they are brought nearer to him by means 
of concrete examples.” For, if you tell the ultimate 
principles to students, before the rudiments have been 
mastered, they will be unable to comprehend them and 
will be averse to learning. 

(3) Long intervals between lessons lead to forgetful¬ 
ness on the part of students, and it becomes difficult for 
them to master the subject. For, mastery in a subject is 
acquired by repeated and continuous practice. 

(4) It is a good and necessary rule in education not 
to mingle two subjects. The student will not be able to 
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grasp either of them. The best thing is to finish one 
subject and then begin another. 

(5) Multiplicity of books on a subject will prevent 
students from acquiring it. Faced with different opinions, 
they will be lost in the labyrinth. 

(6) Multiplicity of summaries and digests also does 
harm to education. This, too, has become the bane of 
the present system of education. 

(7) The best method in learning a science is that one 
should aim at his object by his natural reflection and 
instinct, and it will flash upon him. Great masters have 
achieved their objects in science without learning logic and 
technical terms. Therefore, the teacher should overstep 
the barrier of technicalities and traps of arguments, and 
extricate himself from the whirlpool of wordy wrangling, 
disputation and scepticism to the freer atmosphere of 
natural thought ingrained in him, till the rays of success 
shine on him and he achieves the desired object. This 
is the best educational idea that Ibn Khaldun has 
expressed in the Prolegomena. It indicates the necessity 
of following the intuition in matters of education and 
instruction. Intuitional education is the greatest discovery 
made by modern educationists. 

Besides, Ibn Khaldun has criticized the custom, 
prevailing in his time and even now, to begin with the 
teaching and memorizing of the Qur’an, which is thought 
to be the best means to learn the language ( i. e., Arabic). 
Ibn Khaldun maintains that the truth lies the other way 
about, because the student does not understand what he 
reads. He, therefore, recommends, that the teachers 
should not begin to teach the Qur’an until the child has 
become able to think for himself. Moreover, the medium 
in which the instruction is imparted should be the language 
spoken by the people, because those who learn through 
a foreign language can neither perfect that language nor 
their own. 
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From what has been said, it will be seen that most of 
these opinions, which I bn KhaldOn has expressed, remind 
us of the basic principles of modern education. Although 
these educational ideas have only casually been mentioned 
by him, yet they clearly show that Ibn KhaldQn had 
a correct conception of the theory and practice of 
education, and if he had written a treatise on pedagogy it 
would have ranked with the best ones of to-day. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ARABS 
IN RELATION TO THIER LAND 

From time immemorial, the inhabitants of Arabia have 
been known to be divided into two groups or orders of 
society. All the Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
classical, Syrian and Arabic records recognize and refer to 
this division of the Arabian population into nomads and 
settlers. They are, respectively, the Ahl al-Badw and 
Ahl al-Hadar of the Arabic writers. The nomads—or 
the Bedouins as the pastoral nomads of Arabia are 
generally called—are those who live by the herds of 
domesticated animals, principally the camel; whereas the 
settled folk are engaged in agriculture and trade. This 
division does not represent any racial distinction or 
classification, but only two different types of livelihood, 
for we know that whereas, on the one hand there are 
nomadic tribes like the Sherarat, Hutaim and Sulaib, 
which are not reckoned by the Bedouins as of true Arab 
stock; on the other hand, there are tribes, like the 
Dawasir of the present day, some members of which have 
settled down in towns and villages, while the others still 
lead a nomadic life. 

If we trace the distribution of these two groups over 
the various regions of Arabia, we shall find that they are 
in close conformity with the climatic and hydrographic 
conditions of the regions they occupy; and that the 
groups are fundamentally of an economic order, employing 
two different methods of obtaining subsistence. Where 
there is a fairly sufficient amount of rain, as in the Yaman, 
or stream water is available as in some parts of Hasa 
and Oman, or where subterranean water collects from 
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wide surrounding areas in quantities sufficient for 
irrigational purposes, there people have settled down to 
the tillage of the soil. Hoisting water from wells of 
various depths by animal labour, or obtaining it from 
streams and springs by means of channels and aqueducts, 
or simply relying on the rainy showers to water their 
ploughed fields, they are engaged in tending date-groves 
or cultivating more or less such crops as barley, millet, 
wheat, cotton, indigo, coffee and sundry fruits and 
vegetables. This settled agriculture has given rise not 
only to the urban and village communities of ‘Asir, 
Yaman, Hadramaut and Oman, but also to the settled 
districts of Central Arabia, where groups of Oases 
support urban settlements, several of which have 
populations of more than 5,000 inhabitants apiece. 

But owing to the extreme scarcity of water—the 
prime condition of human life, as well as the necessary 
requisite for agriculture—cultivation of land is impossible 
in three-quarters of the total area of Arabia. Water is 
only occasionally found in deep wells or rain-pools, which 
are few and far between. In the hot season they are 
often dry. What little supply of water is obtained by 
rain is not allowed to form itself into rivulets or streams, 
but is absorbed by the sandy soil, to reappear in the 
distant east in the springs of Hasa and Qatif. Besides, 
in areas of very considerable extent, the forbidding nature 

3 / 

of the lava plains ( ) or the excessive salinity of 

salty tracts ( ) presents an additional difficulty in 

the way of cultivation. 

Such being the physical conditions, agriculture is out 
of the question for a greater part of the land. Where 
the country is not a barren desert, it is at the best a 
more or less poor steppe-land. Here the winter showers 
from the Mediterranean or the monsoons from the south 
make the growth of coarse grass or stunted plants possible, 
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and it is by grazing his domestic animals on this meagre 
and evanescent plant life that the Arab nomad con¬ 
trives to support himself in this inhospitable land. It 
will thus be seen that outside the oases and cultivable 
territories, which are more or less abundantly supplied 
with water, man can live only as a stock-raiser or hunter. 
Other possibilities of existence do not seem to present 
themselves, at least in the present stage of development 
of Arab intelligence and ingenuity. 

We thus come to the conclusion that while a large 
part of Arabia is suitable only for pastoral life, the 
existing ways or types of life of the nomad and settled 
folk, as well as their distribution in space, are in conformity 
with the physical conditions of the regions which they 
inhabit. Their activities become fully intelligible only in 
relation to the various geographic conditions, which have 
stimulated and directed them in different channels in 
different parts of the land. I bn Khaldun has a clear 
conception of the distinction and difference between the 
pastoral nomads, the sedentary agriculturists and the 
commercial townsfolk, which distinction he shows to be 
economic, that is, due to their different occupations. We 
must, however, go one step further in our inquiry and try 
to understand and realize that their varied economic 
activity is based on, and corresponds to different physico- 
geographical conditions. 

The division and grouping of the Arabian people into 
the pastoral and settled folk, which, as I have tried to 
show above, is fundamentally of an economic order and 
has a definite ultimate physico-geographic basis, is 
probably the central fact in Arabian life and history. 
The divorce of the nomadic pastoral economy from the 
settled agriculturist economy represents the parting of the 
ways. Henceforth, they develop on two distinctly 
separate lines. In each case, the economic organization 
gives rise to a peculiar social and political organization, so 
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that in course of time they come to differ not only in 
their general mode of life but also in their manners and 
customs, their character and temperament, their ideas and 
aptitudes. Habits of thought and action, acquired in 
different surroundings and ways of life, have in course of 
time acquired sufficient consistency as well as fixity and 
persistency, to fashion two distinct forms of cultural life, 
which cannot be mistaken one for the other. 

Let us, now, compare and contrast for a moment the 
salient features of nomadic and settled life in Arabia. 


The Nomads 

1. Are of necessity migratory in 
their habits, if they are to live 
in the desert at all. 

2. Live in portable tents. 

3. Live by the produce of their 
flocks and herds. 

4. Milk in its various forms 
is the chief article of diet, 
supplemented by corn & flesh. 

5. Wealth consists in their 
herds. 

6. Domestic animals are indis¬ 
pensable to the nomad 
economy. 

7. Industries are restricted; and 
trade is rudimentary. 

8. Look down upon settled 
agriculture as ignoble drud¬ 
gery ; and are enamoured of 
the free untrammelled life of 
the desert. 

9. Being mobile and inacces¬ 
sible in the desert wastes, are 
very difficult to bring under 
control or discipline. 

10. Scattered widely in small 
economicosocial groups, 
develop strong separatist and 
centrifugal tendencies, which 
hinder political union and 
development, which stops at 
a loose tribal system, 

11. Kinship in blood is the 
ground ol community In 

social and political functions. 


The Settlers 

1. Are sedentary by their 
occupation. 

2. Have fixed abodes. 

3. Live by, and trade in the 
produce of their land. 

4. Various grains and dates are 
their principal articles of 
diet. 

5. Wealth consists in their 
fields, groves and household 
property. 

6. Domestic animals not essen¬ 
tial, but only useful auxiliaries 
to save human labour. 

7. Cultivate arts of peace; have 
skilful artisans and craftsmen ; 
trade flourishing* 

8. Find the wandering life of 
the nomad inconvenient, nay 
unendurable. 

?. Being settled, are much 
more amenable to external 
control. 

10. Conditions of settled life 
much more favourable to 
ordered political development 
and formation of centralized 
government and unified states. 

11. Are identified with the place 
they are settled in; and the 
principle ol local contiguity 

is the basis oi common politi¬ 

cal action. 



The life of the nomadic and settled communities can 
each be made the subject of further detailed study from 
the viewpoint of the regions which they inhabit. In the 
case of the settled agriculturists, we begin with the 
realization that their existence in their particular localities 
has been made possible by the presence of sufficient 
water for irrigational purposes. We may further examine 
how conditions of climate and soil, which control the 
natural vegetation of the earth, have dictated to them 
what crops they may or may not cultivate in the regions 
they occupy. The date-palm and the coffee plant may be 
mentioned as instances in point : each of these requires 
particulor conditions of climate and soil. Whereas the 
date palm will flourish only in a hot climate, the coffee 
plant requires comparatively cool and humid atmosphere. 
We can, similarly, study in relation to the land, the wells 
and gardens of the settlers, the material and the general 
build of their houses, the position and distribution of 
their settlements. The ancestors of the settled people 
were most probably nomads, and it would make a most 
fascinating study to follow the transformations, which a 
nomadic society undergoes in adopting a sedentary life 
and to see how a change in the physico-economic basis of 
a community may be followed by a whole series of 
profound changes in its material and moral life. 

It seems clear that the future prosperity of the 
country lies in the direction of a progressive increase of 
the cultivated area and the settlement of those nomadic 
tribes that now lead a restless and rootless life. Our 
present knowledge of the physical conditions of the lands 
enables us to assert with confidence that it is possible to 
increase the area of cultivation to a considerable extent. 
Whereas it is true that the supply of underground 
drainage is after all limited and that it can be profitably 
tapped only in certain places, it is equally true that what¬ 
ever the supply, it has not been fully utilized. Agriculture 
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presupposes two primary conditions : cultivable soil and 
sufficient water for irrigational purposes. There is plenty 
of land, we are informed, suitable for agriculture near the 
existing oases or at some distance from them, which 
could be utilized if new wells were sunk to obtain the 
requisite water-supply. In the mountainous regions, 
rain-water could also be caught and stored by the 
construction of cemented cisterns and tanks, such as are 
found in Aden and in the highlands of the Yaman. 

As is well known, it is an important part of the pro¬ 
gramme the Ikhwan movement to create new settlements 
of the Ikhwan members throughout the country, and the 
success which the Sa’udi government has already achieved 
in this direction shows great possibilities of increased 
settled life based on agriculture. Since the inception of the 
movement, scores of new settlements have been started, 
some of which are of considerable size. Artawiya, for 
instance, the fountainhead of the movement has about 
10,000 inhabitants, as reported by Mr. Philby. He also 
noticed that whereas the wells of Artawiya lay in a 
ravine of that name, there were many other clean and 
unclean wells in the parallel vally of Butaira, which were 
apparently used only as watering-places for camels and 
sheep, but which could easily give rise to a new settlement. 

But the nomad mode of thought and habits of life 
offer a great difficulty in the way of increased settled life. 
Even though the Bedouin knows of such places where he 
could settle down, he is loath to give up his free desert 
life for the labour of cultivation, which he considers hard 
and disagreeable, and which he looks down upon as 
unworthy of free men. The habits of thought acquired 
in one particular mode of life prevent him from adopting 
another. So long as his animals supply him with a 
little milk, he is content with himself and his life, finding 
diversion from his monotonous existence in his favourite 

game of the raid. The aristocrat of the desert must 
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starve before he would stoop to the cultivation of the soil. 

Not only is the Bedouin himself averse to settle 
down, but his predatory habits also make the open desert 
unsafe for other people, who would gladly take to the 
tillage of the soil far from existing settlements. A case 
of this kind, which came to the knowledge of Doughty, 
may be taken as illustrative of the conditions obtaining in 
the desert. Near the site of al-Hijr, he noticed a number 
of ruined habitations and garden walls. He was informed 
that they had been formerly built by certain settlers from 
Taima, who had carried on agriculture there for some 
time, until they made enough capital to be able to buy 
land in their own town, whither they eventually returned 
because of the danger, to which their life and property 
were constantly exposed in the desert. 

Another direction, in which the economic better¬ 
ment of the people would seem to lie is the exploitation 
of the mineral resources of the land. The failure in 
the last century of that interesting adventurer-scholar, 
Sir Richard Burton, to find gold in the land of Midian, 
should not discourage all future prospectors. It is 
instructive to learn in this connection that petroleum 
has already been found in the Hijaz and in some places 
in Central Arabia; and the discovery of other forms of 
mineral wealth by competent researchers is not out of 
the question. The governments of Arabia, therefore, 
would do well to requisition for this purpose the superior 
skill and technical knowledge of foreign experts. 
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THE T5j - UL - NAATHIR: 

ITS HISTORICAL ASPECT 

The Tdj-ul-Madthir is the earliest history of the first 
Muslim conqueror of Delhi, written in India as early as 
A. H. 602 by Hasan-i-Nidhami of NIshapur, son of 
Nidhaml-i-'Arudl-i-Samarqandl, the celebrated author of 
the Chahdr Maqdld, and as such, its historical importance 
is considerable. Its rarity as well as its highly florid and 
complex style have rendered it almost inaccessible to the 
students of history, and one has to have recourse to its 
account and translation of certain passages given in 
Elliot and Dawson’s History of India. This notice of 
the Tdj~ul-Madthir by Prof. Dawson is very mislead¬ 
ing and has considerably diminished its historical value 
which can only be realised by a careful study of the 
original. It is surprising that even late Prof. Browne, in 
his Literary History of Persia, has ignored this very 
important work entirely, although he has given a fairly 
long account of the Maqdmdt-i-Hamidi which is definite¬ 
ly a work of much inferior quality. 

The T dj-ul-M adthir deals chiefly with the history 
of Qutb-ud-Din Ibak, but it also contains accounts of the 
last five Indian campaigns (587 to 602) of Sultan Mu‘izz- 
ud-DIn Gh&ri, as well as the chronicles of the first seven 
years of Suljan Shams-ud-Din’s reign. Qut:b-ud-Din’s 
immediate successor and son, Aram, has been ignored in 
this work. In fact, the nobles had placed the incapable 
Aram on the throne at Lahore, only temporarily, in order 
to avoid disturbances which were likely to arise in the 
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absence of a king, while they had secretly sent for Shams- 
ud-DIn who was proclaimed king at Delhi as soon as he 
arrived there from Badaun. Consequently Aram was no 
longer recognized king after the accession of Shams-ud- 
Din, though a number of nobles supported him in his 
vain efforts to establish himself on the throne of his 
father. In these circumstances the court historian 
perhaps did not think it wise to take any notice of the 
rival of his royal master and patron. Banakati and the 
great Rashid also have taken no notice of Aram, and he 
is likewise left out by Wassaf who asserts that Sultan 
Qutb-ud-Din had no male issue. This omission on the 
part of the foreign historians named above might be due 
to their lack of information, but it is remarkable that 
even Amir Khusraw (d. 725 A.H.), who, in his Mathnawi, 
Duwal Rani, has given a summary account of the kings 
of Delhi down to his contemporary Sultan, Qutb-ud-Din 
Mubarak Shah Khilji (A. H. 716 to A. H. 720), does not 
say a word about Aram Shah. Perhaps the historians 
considered Aram too insignificant to be counted among 
the kings of Hindustan. 

In all the copies of the Taj-ul-Maathir to which I 
had access in India as well as in London, the history is 
brought down to the year A. H. 614, i.e., seven years 
after the death of Qutb-ud-Din, and at the close of the 
last chapter, in which the appointment of Nasir-ud-Din 
to the government of Lahore is described as the last 
event of that year, the author has promised to continue 
the history in the usual manner if he lived to do it. 
That he did fulfil his promise is evidenced by the fact 
that in a copy of the Taj-ul-Maathir , which was trans¬ 
cribed in A. H. 779 and a notice of which prepared by 
Nawwab Diya-ud-Din Khan Nayyir-i-Rakhshan of 
LuharQ for Sir Elliot is preserved in the British Museum 
under No. Or. 2047, the history was brought down 
twelve years later, i.e., 626. “ It is not improbable,” says 
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Prof. Dawson, “ that it might have been prolonged to the 
close of Shams-ud-DIn’s reign or seven years later than 
this period ”, for the copy in question was itself defective 
at the end. In this additional chapter only two events 
of importance, i.e., the conquest of Uchcha and Multan 
in A. H. 624 and the arrival of a dress of investiture 
from the ‘Abbas! Caliph, Mustansir-billah, in A. H. 626 
are recorded. 

To give a comprehensive idea of the contents of the 
T&j-ul-Ma&thjr as well as to show that our author “was a 
competent chronicler of the events of his own times,” 1 
the headings of the chapters are given below:— 

Invasion of Hindustan; conquest of Ajmir in A. H. 
587; consignment of the government of Ajmir to the son 
of Rai Pithaura; conquest of Delhi; (appointment of 
Qutb-ud-Din to the government of Kuhram and Samana); 
rebellion of Jatwan and his slaying in the battle; capture 
of Mirat; capture of Delhi; rebellion of Harraj, brother 
of the Rai of Ajmir; (Qutb-ud-Din’s visit to Ghaznin); 
Qutb-ud-Din’s advance at Kol and Banaras in A. H. 590; 
capture of the fort of Kol and the consignment of its 
government to Malik Husam-ud-Din Ughlibak ; (rebellion 
of Harraj in A.H. 591) ; (arrival of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Muhammad-i-Sam in Hindustan); (march towards 
Thankir in A. H. 592); appointment of Baha-ud-Din 
Tughril to the government of Thankir; capture of 
Gawalior; battle of Nahrwala and the flight of the Rai; 
(capture of the fort of Kalinjar in A. H. 599); consign¬ 
ment of the government of Kalinjar to Hizabr-ud-Din 
Hasan Arnab; visit of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Muhammad 
Bakhtyar (Khilji); (Qutb-ud-Din’s return to Delhi); 
Return of Sulfan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam from 
Khwarazm and his battle with the Khokhars; the death 
of the Sultan ; allegiance of the nobles to Qutb-ud-Din 

L See Lees’s article in the J. R. A. S, for 1868, p. 433. 
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and his confirmation in the countries of Hind and Sind; 
the death of Sultan Qutb-ud-Din; accession of Shams-ud- 
Din; (capture of Jaliwar); defeat of the army of 
Ghaznin and seizure of Malik Taj-ud-DIn Yilduz ; flight 
of Nasir-ud-DIn Qabacha (and capture of Lahore in 
A. H. 613); appointment of prince Nasir-ud-Din to the 
government of Lahore ; conquest of Uchcha and Multan; 
arrival of a dress of investiture from the Abbasid Caliph. 

The Taj-ul-Ma&thir has always enjoyed celebrity 
more as a model of essentially ornate prose literature 
than as history, yet its historical importance is consider¬ 
able. Regarding its authenticity it suffices to say that 
many subsequent historical works of importance, such as 
the Rawdat-u$-SafH, the Mirat-ul-AdwClr , the Tarikh-i- 
Alfi, the Tnrikh-i-llchl-i-Nidham Shah, the TabaqUt-i- 
Akbari , the Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh of Badauni, the 
Ain-i-Akbari, the Tdrikh-i-Firishta, and several others, 
have utilized it with full confidence and considered it a 
very reliable source of information. The celebrated 
Indian historian, Diya-i-Barni, has counted our author 
among the four reliable historians of Delhi. 1 

Hammer, in his life of Qutb-ud-Din, remarks that 
Qutb-ud-DIn would probably have been enrolled among 
other conquerors about whom history is silent, had not 
Hasan-i-Nidhami entered into competition with Sabi, the 
historian of the Buwayhids, and ’Utbi, the historian of 
MahmOd. 2 According to Prof. Dawson “this is paying too 
great a compliment to the historical value of the work, 
for the simple style of the Tabaqdt-i-Na&iri was much 
better adapted to rescue from oblivion the exploits of 
Qutb-ud-Din who receives his due share of notice in that 
history’’. 2 If Hammer’s was “ too great a compliment ” 
Dawson’s is too poor an estimation. 

1. Barm’s Tdrikh-i-Firuz Shahi, p. 14. Calcutta edition. 

2 Elliot’s History of India , Vol. II, p. 205. 
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While judging the merits of the Taj-ul-Madthir 
from the historical point of view, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that the author’s real aim in writing 
this work was not to record bare facts and incidents of 
purely historical interest, but to make a display of his 
vast erudition, his masterly command over the language 
and highly florid style, his power of eloquence, fancy 
and invention, and his various attainments in the domain 
of learning. No doubt the Tdj-ul-Manthir is not rich 
in historical details in general, yet we do not get even 
this much information from any other source, as far as 
Qutb-ud-Din’s reign is concerned. 

All the subsequent histories of India, except the 
celebrated Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri of Minhaj-i-Siraj, have 
borrowed their account of Qutb-ud-DIn directly or 
indirectly from the Tdj-ul-Madtbir and therefore need 
no discussion. The Tabaqdt-i-N ilsiri alone requires a 
comparative study with the Tdj-ul-Madthir in order to 
give the reader an exact idea of the comparative 
historical value and importance of these two works. 

The Tabaqdt-i-Nctsiri has devoted not more than a 
The Taj-ui-Maathir few lines'to an account of the most 

compared with the eventful period of full fifteen years 

Tabaqat-i-Nofin. Q f Qutb-ud-Din’s military career and 

illustrious rule, i.e., since his appointment to the govern¬ 
ment of Kuhram and Samana in A. H. 587, down to 
A. H. 602, when he ascended the throne of Hindustan 
on the death of his master, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Muhammad-i-Sam Ghuri. It is the Tdj-ul-Ma&thir, and 
not the Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, whose reader will gather a 
correct impression of Qutb-ud-Din's greatness as a dis¬ 
tinguished military commander and a magnanimous 
ruler. The Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri’s account of Qutb-ud-Din’s 
reign is not only devoid of all necessary details, but it 
has also omitted a number of events and facts which 
are at once important and interesting. 
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Shortly after Qutb-ud-Din was appointed governor 

Some Important of Kuhram and Samana, and ere 

Omissions of the he had settled himself properly, he 

Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. had to engage in a serious battle 

against Jatwan, near the fort of Hansi. It was on this 
occasion that he travelled with his army a distance of 
12 Parasangs (about 45 miles) in one night, entirely 
disregarding the hardships caused by intense heat and 
almost impassable ways, leaving us to marvel at this 
wonderful feat of determination and endurance. The 
victory gained in this battle was considered so important 
that a Fathn&ma was sent to Ghaznin. The Tabaq&t-i- 
Nasiri makes no mention whatever of this affair.’ Some 
time later, HarrSj, the brother of the Rai of Ajmir, 
raised a formidable rebellion and attacked his nephew, 
the son of Rai Pithaura, whom Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn 
Muhammad-i-Sam had installed tributary ruler of Ajmir. 
Qutb-ud-Din led an army to support the vassal of his 
master, and Harraj, on hearing of his advance, made 
off and took to the hills. Rai Pithaura’s son, the ruler 
of Ajmir, was on this occasion invested with a robe of 
honour ; in return he presented valuable offerings, among 
which were three golden melons. 1 2 About this time, 
while Qutb-ud-Din was still absent from Delhi, its former 
Rai raised an army to retrieve his defeat and kingdom. 
Qutb-ud-Din hastened to meet him, and fierce fighting 
took place which resulted in the defeat of the Rai, his 
capture and execution, and the seizure of all his forts 
and strongholds by the Musalmans. 

When the news of these brilliant achievements of 
Qutb-ud-Din reached Ghaznin he was summoned 
thither by Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam 
GhQri. Having reached Ghaznin, and having been 

1. Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah has also omitted this event. 

2. Mubarak Shah says four, Raverty (page 404) asserts that these 
melons were “ kettledrums But he does not mention his authority. 
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received with great honour and favour by the Sultan, he 
fell dangerously ill, but subsequently recovered and 
returned to India. While on his way back to Delhi, he 
stayed for some time at Karman 1 with Malik Taj-ud-Din 
Yilduz, the governor of that province, and a slave of 
the Sultan like Qutb-ud-Din himself, who received him 
with great kindness and honour, and gave him his 
daughter in marriage. 

In the year A. H. 591, Harraj revolted again, and 
one of his military commanders, named Jihar, 2 at the 
head of an army, hastened to the borders of Delhi and 
started pillaging the country. He was soon driven away 
by Qutb-ud-Din, who pursued him to Ajmir and besieged 
the fort. Now Harraj, in sheer despair, sacrificed 
himself in the flames of a pyre, after which the 
Musalmans scaled the walls of the fort and took it. As 
soon as the affairs of Ajmir were settled, Qutb-ud-Din 
returned to Delhi. The Tabaqdt-i-NClsiri is totally 
silent with regard to all these transactions, while our 
author has described them in detail. 

In the year A. H. 593, Qutb-ud-Din suffered a severe 
defeat near Ajmir at the hands of the Hindus, with 
heavy loss of life. In the course of fighting his own 
horse was wounded, and he himself narrowly escaped. 
This was the most critical juncture in Qutb-ud-Din’s 
career in India, and perhaps the army of Nahrwala, 
which subsequently arrived to support the HindQs, would 
have entirely changed the future history of the 
Muhammadan rule in India, had not the strong forces 
from Ghaznin come to the succour of the broken army 
of the Musalmans and saved the situation. This 
campaign resulted in the annexation of Gujrat and 
Nahrwala to the Muhammadan realm. This notable 

1. “This Karman is in the Bangash country, between Kabul and 
Bannu." Elliot’s History of India, Vol. II., p. 221. 

2. Jihtar and Jhitar. See Elliot's History of India , Vol. II., page 225. 
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event as well as the conquest of Gwalior and Kalinjar, 
interesting accounts of which are given in the Ttij-ul- 
Manthir, were not considered worth recording by the 
author of the TabaqUt-i-Nasiri. 

Notwithstanding the complaint made by certain 
Full particulars of writers against the lack of historical 

Some Events. details in the Taj-ul-Ma&thir, it is 

interesting to know that in several places its accounts 
are fairly rich in detail. About the last Indian campaign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam Ghuri the 
Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri tells us only this much that the 
Khokhars and some tribes of the hill of Jod had revolted 
and therefore the Sultan came to India and punished 
the rebels. But the very curious cause of their rebellion, 
itself an important historical event, is not described. 
The Tdj-ul-Maathir provides us with full particulars of 
the whole affair, a summary of which will serve as one 
of the many examples of its type :— 

“ In the year A. H. 600, the army of Khata 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Muhammad-i-Sam Ghuri at Andkhud while he was 
returning from Khwarazm. Ibak B&k, a Turkish officer 
of high rank and a trusted servant of the Sultan, fled 
from the battle-field with the impression that the Sultan 
had been slain in battle. He hastened to Multan and 
visited the Amlr-i-Dad, Hasan, and told him that he had 
brought him a secret message from the Sultan which 
could only be delivered privately. The Amlr-i-Dad, not 
suspecting that he was being trapped, consented to 
accord an audience in private to receive the royal 
command. Ibak Bak managed to have the governor 
assassinated by one of his Turkish attendants, and 
secured possession of the fort and the town of Multan. 

For a long time nobody knew what had really 
happened, for it was said that the governor had been 
imprisoned by the royal command. But ultimately the 
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truth was revealed, and the Khokhars thought that the 
SulJ&n had really been killed, otherwise Ibak Bak 
could, on no account, have taken such risky steps. 1 In 
consequence of these impressions the Khokhar chiefs 
started devastating the whole country lying between 
the Sudra (Chinab) and the Jhelum, and aimed at the 
capture of Lahore. Some local Musalman chiefs who 
tried to check them were either taken captives or slain, 
and the power of the rebels increased day by day. 
When the news of these atrocities and ravages reached 
Ghaznin, the Sulfan resolved to suppress the rising 
of the Khokhars, and informed Qutb-ud-DIn of his 
intentions. Accordingly Qutb-ud-DIn proceeded to the 
field of action and joined the Sultan who had already 
arrived and encamped along the bank of Jhelum. 
There they discussed their plans for the approaching 
action. Next follows a full account of the battle which 
ended in a disastrous defeat of the Khokhars and the 
fall of the fortress of the Kuh-i-Jud. 

Major Raverty, who seems to be unjustly prejudiced 
against our author, calls this whole affair an absurd 
story, though “ something similar”, he adds, “ is stated 
in the Jdmi'-ut-Tawilrikh, the THrikh-i-Guzida and 
the Tdrikh-i-Alfi ”, which are, even according to 
himself, some of the best authorities. He has not given 
any reason as to the improbability of our author’s 
statement except “where Andkhud ? where Multan?”. 
He further remarks that he would be sorry to place 
implicit faith on any statements in the Taj-ul-MaClthir 
unless corroborated by some other work by a contem¬ 
porary writer.” 3 

1. According to Ibn-ul-Athir, Ibak Bak himself announced the 
Sultan’s death and proclaimed himself king. Thereupon the Sultan sent 
some forces from Ghaznin to punish him. Ibak Bak was seized and killed 
in the worst possible manner. See Ibn-ul-Athir, Vol. XII, page 87, 
Egyptian edition, 1301 A. H. 

2. Raverty, p. 476. 

3. Ibid., p. 480. 
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Besides the above-named works, Hasan-i-Nidhami’s 
statement, which Major Raverty believes to be “an absurd 
story ”, is fully confirmed by a contemporary historian, 
Ibn-ul-Athir, who has given a detailed account of the whole 
affair. 1 Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, Guzida and Alfi may not 
be relied upon in this case because they are works of 
much later date, but we cannot likewise reject a 
contemporaneous and reliable authority like Ibn-ul-Athir. 
It is strange that notwithstanding the foregoing remarks, 
underrating the authenticity of the Tnj-ul-Mailthir, 
Major Raverty has quoted it several times as a work 
of reliable authority. With reference to the robe of 
honour sent to Sultan Shams-ud-Din by Caliph, al- 
Mustansir-billah, he observes that “ the Taj-ul-Maathir’s 
statement about this event is the most reliable.” 2 

Prof. Dawson wonders why our author has said 
Qutub-ud-Djn’s Actual “ nothing of the transactions of 
Rei « n - Qutb-ud-Din’s actual reign,” 3 i.e ., 

from his accession to his death. But there is nothing 
strange about it and had any notable events occurred 
during that period of four years he would certainly have 
recorded them. As Qutb-ud-Din had already established 
his paramount power, and most of the Rajas had turned 
his tributaries and acknowledged his suzerainty, no wars 
or rebellions followed his accession. His march against 
his father-in-law, Malik Taj-ud-Din Yilduz, the latter’s 
defeat and flight, and the fall of Ghaznin, were the only 
incidents of note which took place during his “ actual 
reign” and have not been left unrecorded by our author. 

It would be well to point out here that sometimes 
Deliberate Concealment liasan-i-Nidhami deliberately con- 
of Certain Facts. ceals certain facts which are likely to 

cast a reflection upon or humiliate the position of his 

1. Ibn-ul-Athir. Vol. XII, p. 97, Egyptian edition, 1301 A, H. 

2. Raverty. p. 617. 

3. Elliot’s History of India, Vol, II, p. 210. 
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patrons. He is entirely silent on what happened after 
Qutb-ud-Din seized the throne of Ghaznin, for he does 
not like the idea of stating that his royal master ever 
sustained a reverse. The facts regarding this event are, 
however, thus related in the Tabaqat-i-N asiri: “He 
(Qutb-ud-Din) was on the throne (of Ghaznin) for forty 
days and, during this period, he gave himself up to 
revelry through which the affairs of the State were 
entirely neglected. The Turks of Ghaznin and the 
Mu’izzi Maliks wrote letters secretly to Sultan Taj-ud- 
Din Yilduz and requested him to return. Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din resolved to proceed to Ghaznin, and, as the 
distance was short, he reached there quite suddenly. 
When Qutb-ud-Din came to know of this, he retired 
towards Hindustan by the way of Sang-i-SQrakh.” 1 

In the same way our author has said nothing 
regarding the sad end of Sultan Taj-ud-Din Yilduz 
after his defeat by Sultan Shams-ud-Din Iltutmish. He 
was sent to Badaun where he was kept in durance till 
put to death by Sultan Shams-ud-Din. 2 

Those who attach importance to the exactness of 
Exactness of minute even very minute details of historical 
facts will find it interesting that the 
statements of I^asan-i-Nidhami, while different from 
those of Minhaj-i-Siraj, the celebrated author of the 
Tabaq&t-i-Nasiri, seem always more circumstantial and 
correct. For instance, about the Rai of Ajmir we learn 
from the Taj-ul-MaHthir that he was taken prisoner 
in the course of fighting but his life was spared. After 
some time, as he did not give up his hostile attitude 
towards the Musalmans, and, besides that, disclosed 
signs of disloyalty to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn Muhammad- 
i-Sam GhOri, he was put to death. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri 
does not dwell upon these circumstances, but simply 


1. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 135*36. 

2. Ibid , p. 135. 
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gets the Raja “ sent to Hell "* as soon as he is captured. 

Regarding Qutb-ud-Din’s appointment as governor 
of Kuhram and Samana the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri says that 
“ when a battle took place between Sultan Shah and the 
Sultans of GhOr and Ghaznin, and the former was 
overthrown, Qu£b-ud-Din (who had been a captive in 
the hands of the enemy) was brought before the Sultan, 
Mu’izz-ud-Din. The Sultan showed him great kindness, 
and, on his arrival at Ghaznin, bestowed on him the 
fief of Kuhram and Samana.” 1 2 But according to the 
Tnj-ul-MaHthir, the Sultan appointed Qutb-ud-Din 
governor of Kuhram and Samana when he was returning 
from India to Ghaznin after the conquest of Ajmir and 
Delhi. 

The Rai of Delhi, who offered battle at first, but 
ultimately surrendered his fort and saved his life by 
agreeing to pay tribute to the Sultan, is again stated in 
the Tabaqnt-i-Nasiri to have been slain in battle. 3 

After the first rebellion of Harraj, the brother of 
the Rai of Ajmir, in A. H. 588, 4 Qutb-ud-Din was 
summoned to Ghaznin by his master, Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din Muhammad-i-Sam. But the TabaqUt-i-Nasiri 3 places 
this visit of Qutb-ud-Din to Ghaznin after the battle of 
Nahrwala which was not fought till A. H. 593. 

Again, describing the capture of the fort of Ranthan- 
bOr by Sultan Shams-ud-Din, the Tabaqdt-i-N asiri 
states that “ more than seventy kings had appeared at 
the foot of that fort, and not one of them had been able 
to reduce it”, 5 while according to the Taj-ul-M aathir, 
RanthanbOr was in possession of the Musalmans in the 
time of Sulfan Qufb-ud-Din, and Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak 

1. 7 'abaqat-i-N asiri, p. 120. 

2. Ibid, p. 139. 

3. Ibid, p. 120. 

4. Ibid, p. 168. 

5. Ibid , p. 172. 
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Shflh plainly states that Ranthanbur was conquered by 
Qutb-ud-DIn in A. H. 588. J 

It would be well to say here a few words about the 
Tdrikh i-Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah. A complete 
chronology of 15 years of Qutb-ud-DIn’s career in India, 
since his appointment to the government of Kuhram and 
Samana in A. H. 587 down to his accession at Lahore 
in A. H. 602, as well as a brief account of his early life 
is contained in what may be called an “ Introduction ” to 
the Book of Genealogies of Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah. 
This Introduction, edited from a unique manuscript and 
published under the title of the Tartkh-i-Fakhr-ud-Din 
Mubarak Shah by Sir E. Denison Ross, was evidently 
written by the author on the occasion of his presenting 
the Book of Genealogies to Sultan Qutb-ud-DIn in A. H. 
602, soon after his accession at Lahore, and is, therefore, 
very valuable and authentic as a contemporary record. 
It serves as a very good supplement to, and corroborator 
of, the Taj-ul-M aathir. It should also be noted that 
our author is in no way indebted to any written source 
for the historical materials he has utilized in the Taj-ul- 
Maathtr. It is evident that he would not have omitted, 
as he has done, certain events related in the Tarikh-i- 
Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, had he possessed a copy 
of that work. Besides, the difference in the statements 
of the two writers, in some cases, while describing the 
same incidents, affords further proof that one has not 
copied from the other. 

Besides describing Qu£b-ud-DIn’s wars and battles, 
the Taj-ul-M aathir tells us a number of incidents which 
speak well of his exceptional valour, courage, presence 
of mind, dexterity in the art of war, power of endurance 
and other manly qualities. Reference has already been 
made to his covering a distance of more than forty 

1. Tartkh-i-Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, p. 22. 
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miles in a single night, in spite of the hindrances of 
difficult roads and bad weather. We are also told that 
he shot dead three formidable war elephants with his 
unerring arrows in the battle of Kol. While marching 
from Delhi to join the Sultan in his last Indian campaign, 
he was attacked, near Sudra, by four fierce tigers which 
he killed with his sword. 

Hasan-i-Nidhamt has also given an account of the 
erection of the Jum’a mosque, and twice mentioned the 
complete extirpation of the highway robbers with whom 
the whole country was infested. 

“ The absence of all particulars,” remarks Prof. 
Confusion of Dates Dawson, “ as well as a certain 

hxpiamed. confusion about some of the dates, 

show that he (Hasan-i-NidhamI) was no active participator 
in any of his patron’s campaigns.” 1 The absence of all 
particulars or otherwise may well be judged by an 
examination of the extracts from the T aj-ul-M aathjr 
given in Elliot’s History of India itself, but regarding the 
confusion about the dates, which occurs twice only, it 
would be very unfair to hold the author, and not the 
scribe, responsible, while we possess no authentic copy 
of the text in the author’s own hand. The nature of 
this confusion is as under:— 

A. H. 590. Conquest of Banaras. 

A. H. 589. Rebellion of Harraj. 

A. H. 592. Conquest of Thankir. 

A. H. 591. 2 Battle of Nahrwala. 

The above table clearly shows that A. H. 589 and 
591 have been erroneously substituted for A. H. 591 and 
593, respectively, by the careless scribe of an early copy 
of the Taj-ul-Madthir, and thus the mistake has crept into 
subsequent copies, for, it is quite evident, the author 
would not go back to relate the events of A. H. 

1. Elliot’s History of India , Vol. II. p. 210. 

2. 592 is given in one of the British Museum copies of the Taj-ul-Maathir 
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589 after having recorded the transactions of the year 
A. H. 590, or describe the happenings of the year A. H. 
591, after relating those which took place in A. H. 592. 
The general procedure of the narrative, the sequence of 
events and their chronological order, all suggest that the 
correct dates should be A. H. 591 and 593, and not A. H. 
589 and 591, as are incorrectly given, though not invari¬ 
ably, 1 in the manuscript copies of the Taj-ul-Maathir. 

The fact that the rebellion of Harraj and the battle 
of Nahrwala actually took place in A. H. 591 and 593, 
respectively, as recorded by Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak 
Shah, 2 an extremely reliable authority, leaves no room 
for doubt that this confusion about dates has arisen out 
of the negligence of some careless scribe, and yasan-i- 
Nidhami cannot justly be accused of assigning wrong 
dates to certain historical events. 

From this survey of the Taj-ul-Maathir it would 
appear that, notwithstanding the defects pointed out by 
Prof. Dawson and others, it is unique in its historical 
value, and the “ minimum of historical matter ” which it 
contains according to Dr. Rieu is really the maximum 
that has come down to us, while the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
which has devoted not more than a few lines to the 
account of Qutb-ud-Din’s Indian career extending to a 
period of full 20 years, can stand no comparison with it. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said with regard 
Effect Of the author's to the historical value and authenti- 
circumstances and pre- city of the Taj-ul-Maathir, it must 
judices on his work. always be remembered that our 

author was a court historian and a servant of despotic 
kings of the early 13th century, to win whose favour he had 
to laud them to the skies, to paint them as the very embodi¬ 
ment of virtue, to exaggerate their victories, to slur their 
reverses and to decry their enemies. Besides, he had, in 

1. 592 is given in one of the British Museum copies of the Taj-ul-Maaihir. 

2. Tartkh-i-Fakhr-ud-Dm Mubarak Shah , p. 23. 
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accordance with the spirit of the age, strong religious and 
national prejudice against the Hindus, and, moreover, his 
style, which is throughout affected by what may be called 
a sort of literary convention, tends rather to distort 
matters. 

In his accounts of wars, battles and conquests of his 
patrons, he has adopted a set plan of relating the events 
and incidents in a certain order, and each time the same 
arrangement, with occasional slight changes, has been 
maintained from beginning to end. When an army 
marches out to meet the enemy, it is generally described 
as consisting of innumerable soldiers, like the particles 
of dust and drops of rain, each soldier as brave and 
formidable as a lion and an elephant. The commander 
of the army is also eulogized and lavish encomiums are 
bestowed on his various qualities in the art of fighting. 
Next follows a description of the weapons of war and 
other military accoutrements, of elephants and horses, 
especially of the king’s horse. When actual fighting 
begins the swords and spears flash like lightning, the 
elephants roar like thunder, there run streams of blood, 
the heaps of dead bodies turn the plains into hills, the 
day is darkened like night by the dust stirred and sent up 
to heaven by the contending forces, the night is lit like 
day by the glittering weapons, the earth shakes, the 
heavens tremble and the stars shudder through fear. In 
the end, the Hindus are utterly defeated, sustaining 
heavy loss of life, the survivors either surrender or take 
to their heels, leaving all their property and the dead 
behind, and the Musalmans, who are always victorious 
and not one of whom is ever slain in battle, seize 
immense booty. After the fighting is over, the conqueror 
whose justice and generosity bring enormous prosperity 
and peace to the conquered people and the country, 
destroys all the idol-temples and idol-worshippers of the 
place, and issues a number of instructions to the officer 
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left in charge of the Government to the effect that he 
should administer justice to the people without regard to 
their high or low positions, show kindness and generosity 
to the public in general and to the army in particular, 
patronize the learned and do all that is enjoined and 
refrain from what is prohibited by the Law (Shari'at). 
Then the victory is celebrated with great rejoicing and 
festivity, and a hunting excursion and a game of polo 
follow. 

All these descriptions are so similar in their main 

Misleading hyperboles. Matures that one can pass for the 
other without rousing the doubt of 

the reader. The highly exaggerated accounts of all 
things irrespective of their comparative quality or quantity 
are likely to make the reader form a wrong impression 
unless he takes into consideration all that has been dis¬ 
cussed above, and makes due allowance for the author’s 
exaggerations. 

The last but not the least point of importance that 
needs consideration in the light of the above illustrations 
is the supposed general massacre of the idolaters and 
wholesale demolition of the idol-temples. Our author's 
statements to this effect are, as would appear from his 
own words, exceedingly exaggerated, and sometimes, 
probably, without foundation, made only to complete the 
story and to give it a finishing touch. 

In the Tarikh-i-Fakhr-ud-Ditt Mubarak Shah, a 
contemporary and reliable authority, the destruction of 
the temples of Baniras 1 alone is mentioned and not a 
word is said about those of any other place like Ajmir, 
Mirat, Delhi, Kol, Kalin jar and India in general as stated 
by 5asan-i-Nidhami. Mubarak Shah would have been 
only glad to record if any such thing had really happen¬ 
ed. His silence on this point proves to a great extent 

i. TSrikh-i-Fakhr-ud-Dtn Mubarak Shah, p. 24 . 
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that whatever is said in the Taj-ul-Maathir to this effect 
is mostly the creation of our author’s fancy and has been 
related only for the reasons discussed above. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam Ghuri’s 
Indian campaigns, as well as those of Qutb-ud-Din which 
were carried out essentially for political motives, i.e., to 
gain territory, wealth and power, are given the colour 
and character of religious and holy wars against the 
infidels. The main cause of the execution of Pithaura, 
the Rai of Ajmir, along with many other reasons, is said 
to have been his refusal to embrace Islam. If this 
statement be accepted as correct, it is difficult to explain 
why, if not for political reasons, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
installed Pithaura’s son in place of his father, while, as a 
HindO, he was no better than the “ accursed Pithaura ” 
himself. So we have seen in the case of the Rajas of 
Delhi, Thankir, Gwalior, Kalinjar and Koh-i-jod that, 
after being defeated, when they offered allegiance and 
agreed to pay tribute, their lives were spared and their 
kingdoms restored to them without their conversion to 
Islam. 

JuwaynI’s account of the last Indian campaign of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam Ghuri well 
explains how far these wars were really waged to 
champion the cause of religion. He says : 

“Although peace had been concluded between the 
two Suljans (i.e., Khwarazm Shah and Mu’izz-ud-Din), 
yet Sultan Shihab-ud-Dm (afterwards called Mu’izz-ud- 
Din), in order to retrieve his previous defeat, was raising 
an army and making arms under the pretext of Ghaza 
(or holy war) till in A. H. 602 he undertook his Indian 
expedition so that he might fully equip his army, for his 
activities in Khurasan during the last few years had cost 
him almost every thing he had, and his troops were in a 
very wretched condition. When he reached India one 
victory that God granted him waasufficient to repair his 
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finances and set right the affairs of his army.” 1 

Literary and historical importance of the Taj-ul- 
Maathir is so great that the publication of a critical 
edition of the work is highly desirable. I have already 
spent a number of years over the preparation of a correct 
text which, I hope, I shall soon be able to publish. 


1. Tarikh-i-Jahan Gusha of ‘At3 Malik Juwaynf, Vol. II, p. 58. 
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DIPLOMATIC DELATIONS OF ISLAM WITH 
IDAN IN THE TIME OF THE PDOPHET 

At least in the historic ages, Arabia had never been 
a self-sufficient country. The Arabs had to import even 
victuals from adjoining countries. Hence we find that 
the commercial relations between Arabia and Iran were 
in existence from times known to history. 

Migration was another factor of intercourse. The 
South Arabian immigrants had become so numerous 
and powerful in yirah that they could establish an 
independent state, wielding enormous influence over 
the internal as well as external politics of their ally, 
Iran. Mutual interest had persuaded the rulers 
of HIrah and the emperors of Iran to bind them¬ 
selves in alliance; and HIrah served not only as a 
buffer-state between the Iranian province of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Northern Arabia, inhabited by nomadic 
tribes ; but also its army always sided with the Iranians 
whenever there was a war between the Iranians and the 
Byzantines. This time-honoured friendship came 
suddenly to an end, when in the early days of Islam the 
emperor of Iran inflicted upon the ruler of ^lirah the 
pain of death and installed in his capital Persian 
officials. This Arab State was thus abolished and its 
administration was taken under the direct control of 
Ctesiphone (Mada’in). The new governor, Iy3s ibn 
Qubaisah, ruled long enough to capitulate with the 
Muslim general Khalid ibn al-Walid in 12 H. 
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The death of the ruler of yirah did not bring the 
matter to an end. The Emperor wanted to take posses¬ 
sion of the property which the unfortunate prince had 
deposited with some Arab tribe. This led to the famous 
battle of DhO-Qar in which a large army of the Emperor 
was annihilated by the Arab tribes. The abolition of 
the buffer-state of flirah, and this ignominious defeat 
together with the weakening of the central authority at 
Ctesiphone, were of grave consequences for the Iranian 
provinces on the Arabian border, which were entirely 
at the mercy of the wandering and pillaging Arab 
nomads. The misery reached its climax when the 
Iranians suffered a crushing defeat at Nineva at the 
hands of their inveterate enemies, the Byzantines in 6 H. 

Not many years before, the Iranians had snatched 
the Arabia Felix (Yaman) from the hands of the 
Abyssinians, but the dramatic rapidity with which the 
emperors were crowned at Ctesiphone, turned Yaman 
into a scene of chaos and disorder and left it a prey to 
any powerful conqueror. 

The Eastern littoral of Arabia, especially Bahrain 
(modern al-Hasa) and ‘Uman was also for a long 
time under the Iranian influence. The rulers of ‘Uman 
were nominated by the Court of Ctesiphone; and an 
Iranian governor (marzuban) had his headquarters 
at Hajar, the capital of Bahrain. The Prophet is 
reported to have personally undertaken long journeys 
in ‘Uman and Bahrain* and to have frequented Yaman 2 
in connection, probably, with his commercial enterprises. 
He seems to have been less favourably disposed 
towards the Magian Iran than the Christian Byzantium, 
even before he migrated to Madinah. (See Sura Runt 
in any commentary of the Qur’an.) 

As we have Seen, the year 6 H. was the height of 
misery and misfortune for Iran. For, she had suffered 

1. Musnad, Ibn fjanbal, IV, p. 206-7. 2. Sirat, Shibli»« loco. 
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a very heavy defeat at the hands of Byzantines on 
account of which the morale was destroyed and the eco¬ 
nomic and political machinery of the state was thrown out 
of gear. Again, the throne of Iran was in throes and 
turmoil and various claimants succeeded each other with¬ 
out retaining it for a long time. Further the weakening of 
the centre alienated the sympathy, and sometimes even 
jeopardised the security of the provinces and colonies. 
Above all the absence of a buffer-state between Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Arabia, left the former at the mercy of the Arab 
nomads to invade, to make incursions, to pillage and to 
occupy for settlement the fertile valley of the Euphrates. 

Let us glance for a moment what was happening in 
Arabia itself during the year 6 H. The Islamic 
Movement had begun some 20 years before, and the 
Prophet had by this time not only secured his position 
by the adherence of a large number of converts, but 
also he had founded and established a city-state at 
Madinah which had stretched its borders to almost the 
whole of Najd and IJijaz, and the Muslim army had 
won a name for its invincibility giving temptation to 
Arab tribes to make friends with it rather than oppose 
it. The Prophet had been able to inflict several heavy 
defeats upon the rival city-state of Makkah whose 
inhabitants had only a year before this fatal year 6 H. 
had vainly tried to storm Madinah with the help of 
their allies and other mercenaries and returned simply 
exhausted. The Prophet had successfully barred the 
Cata van-route of Syria, Egypt and ‘Iraq which passed 
through Muslim territory or sphere of influence against 
the Makkans and had gradually stripped them of all 
their allies, isolating them and surrounding them by 
Islamic influence on all sides. Again, the Prophet had 
peacefully infused his influence into the country around 
DQmatuljandal, that important junction of the Arabian 
caravan-routes to both Syria and ‘Iraq. The economic 
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pressure had reduced the Quraish (Makkans) to great 
straits and they were heartily welcoming a truce with their 
exiled compatriot, the Prophet-monarch of Madinah. 

The Prophet was watching most attentively the 
situation in Iran even before he migrated to Madinah. 
So, as soon as he learned the result of the battle fought 
at Nineva, we see him hastening towards Makkah. He 
seems to have been willing to make peace with 
the Makkans at any cost, and to utilize the 
unique opportunities afforded him by the critical 
position of the Iranian empire. The great jurist of 
5th century (A.H.), Shams-ul-a’immah as-Sarakhsiy, 
who on account of his political-mindedness suffered 
many years of imprisonment, says 1 —and I think not 
without good reasons—that at this time Madinah had 
two immediate enemies: the Makkans who were in a 
state of incessant war, and the Khaibarians who were 
rendered inimical on account of the instigation of the 
Jewish refugees of the BanO-an-Nadir and BanO- 
Qainuqa' of Madinah. The Muslims were not strong 
enough to deal with both of these simultaneously. If 
they marched towards Makkah, the Khaibarians 
menaced to invade from the North, the unprotected 
Madinah; and if the Muslims marched towards Khaibar, 
the Makkans might storm from the South the un¬ 
defended metropolis of Islam. The Prophet, therefore, 
decided to make a temporary peace with one of 
these and to have his hands free to deal with the other. 
He chose Makkah for various reasons. The economic 
pressure exercised by the Muslims had exhausted the 
Makkans who had returned disappointed and dispirited 
from an allied siege of Madinah in the preceding year 
and the Prophet hoped that the Makkans will be 
more easily persuaded to come to reasonable terms 
with him. Thus the treaty of ^Judaibiyah was signed 

1. Vol. X, p. 86. 
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which was apparently in favour of only the Quraishite 
side and the amour propre of the Muslim army was not 
easily disposed to consent to its terms. As we have 
seen, the Prophet was bent upon concluding a peace 
with Makkah, however much it might cost, in view of the 
great possibilities of the international situation. The 
treaty of Hudaibiyah was in fact a tremendous achieve¬ 
ment and a great diplomatic victory, the fath mubin of the 
Quran. For, it relieved the Prophet of the many 
preoccupations, and in three months’ time he was able to 
conquer Khaibar and subdue Bahrain extending, 
moreover, his influence over the ‘Abdulqais and the 
BanG-Hamfah of YamSmah. 

The treaty of Hudaibiyah was signed in the month 
of DhGl-qa‘dah of the year 6 H., and according to 
al-Baladhuriv and Ibn-ul-Athir the Prophet addressed 
a letter to the Arab chieftain of Bahrain successfully 
inviting him to embrace the Islamic faith. And it was 
probably the same embassy which delivered to the 
governor of Bahrain the letter of the Prophet address¬ 
ed to the emperor of Iran in order to be sent over to 
Ctesiphone. 

Arab writers and historians have from the earliest 
times been unanimous, that soon after the peace-treaty 
of I^udaibiyah, the Prophet addressed several epistles 
of missionary nature to the princes of adjoining 
countries, among them Chosroes or the Kisra of Persia. 
The text of this letter has been preserved by AbQ- 
‘Ubaid (d. 223 H.), at-Tabariy, al-Ya‘qflbiy, al-Qal- 
qashandiy, al-Qazwiniy, al-Qastallaniy and others. As 
just mentioned, the letter was destined to be handed 
over to the governor of Bahrain, requesting him to send 
it to the Emperor. The historians continue, that the 
Emperor received the Muslim ambassador in audience, 
but tore the letter of the Prophet into pieces being 
displeased with the contents, ejected the ambassador 
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and sent word to the governor of Yaman—and not of 
Bahrain!—to lay hand on the Arabian Prophet and 
send him to the Court. Ibn-Jsljaq adds (Cf Sirah of 
Ibn-Hisham) a story to the narration from one source 
while the other sources of his riwayat do not corrobo¬ 
rate the story. It is this. When the agents of the 
Iranian governor of Yaman came to Madinah, the Prophet 
miraculously informed them, that just a night before 
the Iranian emperor had been murdered by his own 
son. Thereupon the agents returned to Yaman and 
soon after arrived the royal mail in which the parricide 
had conformed to what the Prophet had said. This 
was the reason of the Islamization and submission of 
the Persians in Yaman. 

This is the summary of what the earlier authors 
have said and the later ones have repeated without 
investigating the affair and seeing if there were not 
some inconsistencies and contradictory facts hard to 
reconcile. 

In an out of the way place at-Tabariy mentions 
(Annales, p. 1009), that the news of the murder of the 
Emperor Parwlz was received by the Prophet on the day 
of Hudaibiyah ( *A i.UTftf l fjJ). According to all the Muslim 
authors, including af-Tabariy, the letter to Chosroes 
was sent after the conclusion of the treaty of Hudaibiyah, 
and obviously it is not possible that the Prophet had 
addressed a letter to a person whose death he had 
already known. In the circumstances, the miracle is 
also out of the question. 

There are many self-contradictory statements in 
the Annales of at-Tabariy. For instance, in one place 
(cf. p. 1575 ff.), he mentions that the battle of Khaibar 
took place in the year 7 H.; and in another place of the 
same book (cf. p. 1773), he writes that the said event 
belongs to the year 6 H. The calendar is a later 
inauguration among the Muslims and during the time 
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of the Prophet there were two sorts of computations: the 
pure lunar calendar and the one with intercalation, both 
being in vogue simultaneously. Al-Waqidiy and Ibn Sa‘d, 
for example, do not mention that such and such a thing 
happened in the month of Ramadan of the year 2 H.; 
they say on the other hand, that it happened 18 months 
after the Migration of the Prophet. The reason is this, 
that the earlier Rawis of the narration wanted to escape 
from ambiguity. Not every Raw! was so exact or 
scrupulous: on the contrary, there were those who 
reckoned and placed the events according to the 
computation they were inclined to adopt, hence the 
origin of the confusion of dates for the period terminat¬ 
ing with the year 10 H., when the Prophet proscribed 
the intercalatory system of calendar. In the year 6 H. 
there was a difference of two months, and the lunar 
Ramadan, for example, was corresponding to the Dhu-1- 
qa'dah of the intercalatory era. I am personally 
inclined to think that if the words of at-Tabriy yawtn 
al-hudaibiyah are not a mistake of the copist for the 
original ba'd al-hudaibiyah, they are due to some 
Rawl who confused the two calendars and finding that 
the news was received by the Prophet in or about the 
11th month of the year 6 of Hijrah according to pure 
lunar calendar, placed the event on the day of 
yudaibiyah which happened-during the 11th month of 
the intercalatory calendar. The love of the dramatic 
sensation on the part of the Rawi is considerate, in 
view of the importance of the truce of Hudaibiyah. 

Fortunately we possess a contemporary foreign 
history on the subject. The Emperor Khusrau Parwiz 
who was assassinated by his son, had, after a long and 
vicissitudinous struggle with the Byzantine emperor, 
Heraclius, just returned from Nineva where the 
Byzantines had won such an epoch-making victory. 
Now, the emperor Heraclius used to send letters from 
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the battle-field to his son in Constantinople. These 
letters have been preserved and in one of these 
Heraclius writes, that news have been received of Khusrau 
Parwiz being assassinated by his own son Sheroeh 1 on 
27th February 628 (of the Christian era). 

This data is very important under the circumstances. 
Noldeke (Sassaniden, p. 383, n. 2), in a brief note says, 
that the date of the death of Chosroes corresponds to 
the middle of Ramadan 6 H. and the Prophet may 
have received the news on the day of I^udaibiyah. 
Noldeke’s statement is due to a curious mistake. He has 
computed the date “middle of Ramadan” according to 
some ordinary comparative tables of Hijri and Christian 
eras. From what we have just pointed out, it must have 
been clear, that the middle of Ramadan which Noldeke 
mentions refers to the pure and non-intercalatory lunar 
calendar of the Hijri era, which was inaugurated later, and 
not to the one actually in vogue in Arabia at the time of 
the event in question. The month of DhO-l-qa'dah when 
according to historians the Prophet came to al-Idudaibiyah 
was the DhO-l-qa‘dah of the intercalatory calendar of the 
Makkans 2 Abfl-YGsuf's statement (c/. Kharilj, p. 128), 

1. There has been a controversy, and I think an unnecessary one, over 
the question whether the Persian names ending in ( w ) like (w 

- H - *£ ) ) ^ ) should be read Sherwaih, Sehwaih, 

Miskwaih, etc. or Sheruyah, Sebuyah, Miskuyah, etc. The difficulty has 
arisen on account of the reading of the suffix ( ). It should not be pro¬ 
nounced “yah” but “eh” like the modern final ha farbah for example) 

and then there is no more difficulty. “Sheroeh’’ and “Sherwaih’’ are the 
subtleties of phonetics which the Arabic transcription is unable to differentiate 
in the ordinary course of writing. 

2. The Makkans had known the intercalation and practised it until the 
Prophet proscribed it during the Farewell Pilgrimage, There was in fact 
a close connection between the Nasi (intercalation) and ashhur kurum (Truce 
of God). As is well-known, the Mudarite Arabs, king and clown alike, 
abstained from all feuds and bloodshed during ' Umrah and Hajj seasons, 
that is, in the 7th, 11th, 12th and first months of the year. They practised 
intercalation in their lunar calendar in order to equalize it with the solar 
year. For this purpose, they had a hereditary Qalammas (lord of calendar) 
who from time to time—and in fact once every three years—proclaimed in 
the fair of ‘Uka? that this year after the 12th month there should be a 
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that the Prophet went to Hudaiblyah in the month of 
Ramadan imports the same thing. His narrator had 
in mind the month of the non-intercalatory calendar, 
while the rest of the historians who place the event in 
the month of DhQ-l-qa'dah refer to the name given to 
the month by the Makkans in pursuance of their 
intercalated year. 

The letter of Heraclius places the death of 
Chosroes at the end of February 628, that is about two 
months after the treaty of liudabiyah. But al-Waqidiy 
precisely mentions that the incident happened on the 10th 

profane month after which would come the first month which was a 
sacred month. The care of this computation was entrusted to a certain 
family and it was too learned and scientific a question for an ordinary, 
illiterate Bedouin to understand. It was enough for this superstitious 
being to know that this year there will not come three consecutive months 
as the Truce of God, but that after only two months of the “monotony” of 
the sacred and deterring months there will be a profane month, a release 
in which he could revert and resort to his habitual pillage and bloodshed. 
With the exception of the learned few and the intimate circle of the 
Qalammas, this was the general notion prevalent among the scenite Arabs. 
The intercalation was proscribed by the Prophet for various reasons and 
the generations of the Bedouin tribes handed down their familv traditions 
regarding the sacred and profane months to posterity. From these 
Bedouins surged later many of the illustrious and respected savants. The 
Muslim world had long abandoned the use of solar and intercalatory 
calendar and had reverted to the pure and simple lunar year. The Muslim 
scholars had forgotten the Qalammas and his periodical intercalation but 
they were familiar with the scenite tradition of Nasi' in the sense of the 
partial profanation of the sacred Truce of God. These traditions of 
folklore have crept into the Tafsir-literature in connexion with the 
commentary of IX, 37 of the Qur’an where the word Nasi has been used. 
This is the origin of the divergence of the commentators as regards the 
significance of the term Nasi', some saying that it meant “intercalation”, 
while others attributing to it the meaning of the profanation of one of the 
three consecutive months of the Truce of God expressly for the purpose of 
getting rid of the long period in which they could not return to their 
cherished habitual life of pillage and bloodshed. 

Prof. Axel Moberg of the University of Lund (Sweden) has published 
in 1931 an interesting study of the question. The monograph is called 
An-NasV in der islamischen Tradition. The title-page bears, as^ an 
insignia of the book, the following quotation from Wellhausen: Die 
muslimischen Gelehrten verstanden nichts von der Schaltung. This 
prejudicial beginning shows in what spirit the study has been made. 
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Jumada al-’Gla of 7 H. At the very name of 
al-Waqidiy, one is inclined to reject all his narra¬ 
tion. But I think that the origin of his mistake 
is not far to seek. In his chronicle al-Waqidiy has 
neglected to make a margin for intercalation regarding 
the period ending with the year 10 H., during which the 
Arabs practised intercalation. This means a difference 
of two months concerning the events of the year 6 H. 
Again, al-Waqidiy has reckoned in his chronicle, at 
times from the Migration of the Prophet and other 
times from the Hijri year. We all know that there is 
a difference of three months—two months and twelve 
days more precisely—between the actual migration of 
the Prophet and the commencement of the Hijri era. 
This dangerous practice which al-Waqidly has pursued may 
easily lead any person to involuntarily commit sometimes 
a confusion. These three months, plus two months of the 
difference between the intercalatory and non-intercalatory 
calendars regarding 6 H., i.e., five months in all may 
sufficiently explain why al-Waqidiy places the murder of 
Chosroes in Jumada al-‘ula and not in dhu-l-qa‘dah. 
As a further and additional proof, I may refer to another 
date of al-Waqidiy. He says that the Muslim envoy to 
the Court of Heraclius was sent in the 11th month of 
6 H., and that when he returned from his embassy, laden 
with the gifts of the emperor and was pillaged by some 
robber tribes, the Prophet despatched a punitory expedi¬ 
tion about the middle of the same year. Obviously it is 
not possible that the envoy would have gone by the end 
of a year and return in the middle of the same year. The 
fact is, al-Waqidiy had learnt the story of the envoy 
from one source and that of the reprisal from another. 
In the one case the Raxvi had given the date according 
to the established calendar, and in the other, the com¬ 
putation led him astray and he committed in calculation 
the same mistake of five months. 
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Taking the date of the death of Khusrau Parwiz as 
given in the letter of Heraclius for certain, one is 
obviously inclind to reject the story of the said miracle. 
There is reason to consider it as an interpolation and later 
invention, since it is not to be found in one of the two 
versions of the story while the two sources corroborate 
each other in all the details. Moreover, I could not find 
the story of the miracle under question in the Sihdh 
Sittah. Those who claim the authenticity of the story 
of the miracle should refute these arguments and furnish 
necessary and convincing proofs in their support. 

As mentioned above, the Iranians domiciled in Yaman 
—commonly called Abnd' ( ),—embraced Islam. 

Their eagerness for rapid self-islamization was probably 
due to their precarious position in the country. They 
were too weak to defend themselves against a hostile 
majority of indigenous Yamanites, and the Home- 
government at Ctesiphone was too preoccupied to pay 
proper attention to far off colonies. The Abnd' were 
disliked and detested by the Yamanites: they were con¬ 
sidered as “ intruders,” and coalitions were attempted at 
to massacre them and deport them. (Cf. Tabariy, Annales, 
p. 1990). There were obviously no safeguards for the 
Abnd' against the offensive and puritan nationalism of 
the country, except through the ultra-nationalist religion 
of Islam, a religion which did not patronize geographic, 
ethnical, linguistic or chromatic types of nationalism but 
declared the fraternity of the sons of Adam and Eve and 
realized it through practice. 

This is not the place to sketch in detail the 
progress of Islam in each and every Iranian colony in 
Arabia. I have treated the question at a considerable 
length in my Diplomatic musulmane & l'6poque du 
Prophbte et dec Khalifes Orthodoxes. It suffices here 
to note that having been disappointed by the treatment 
meted out to his letter by Khasrau Parwiz—or whichever 
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of the many puppets who succeeded him,—the Prophet 
put himself into direct relations with the Iranian colonies 
in Arabia proper. The policy was so successful that 
two or three years later the Empress BurSn Dukht 
was feverishly seeking to create more friendly relations 
between Madinah and Ctesiphone by means of gifts and 
presents to the Prophet. 1 



(♦^ f J f , fgig 1 3 
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Jabariy, Annales , I. p. 2163, C/. also /awi* at-Tirmidhiy II, p. 296, 
Qabul aUhaddyd. 



APPENDIX 


TO 

The Article of Dr. M. Hamidullah 

After these lines were printed, a few more facts regard¬ 
ing the date of the treaty of al-$udaibiyah have been 
found. 

I have mentioned in the course of the article, that 
if the isolated narrative of at-Tabari were accepted, it 
would be fatal to all that was believed uptil regarding 
the Arabian calendar of pre-Islamic days. A fresh light 
is, however, thrown by Abu Nu'aim (Dal&il an-Nubuwah , 
II, 124) which puts the whole matter on a new 
perspective. 

The isolated narrative of at-Tabari was to the 
effect that the news of the death of Chosroes reached the 
Prophet on the day of al-^Iudaibiyah and that the 
Prophet and his companions rejoiced over it. Abu 
Nu'aim completes the story. He says that the Byzantine 
army defeated the Persians on the day of al-fludaibiyah 
and that when the news reached the Prophet he rejoiced, 
not because his enemy (Chosroes) was murdered but 
because the Quranic predictions, uttered several years 
before that the Byzantines will again triumph in a few 
years over the Persians, had been proved. The said 
prediction had provoked some keen betting between 
Abti Bakr and certain of the Quraishites. 

Thus we see that the narrator of afc-Tabari has 
left certain details which confused and confounded the 
whole story. After AbG Nu'aim’s explanation nothing 
remains obscure and nothing further is left to be desired. 



That the Prophet left Medinah for al-yudaibiyah 
in the Hijri month of Ramadan, mentioned above on the 
authority of AbQ Ytisuf, has been corroborated by Ibn 
Kathir (IV, 164) who affirms on the authority of ‘Urwah 
that the affair of al-IJudaibiyah happened in Shauwal, 
after Ramadan. Ibn Kathir thinks the narrative strange 
which is so simple to us, since he has the solar calendar 
of Mecca and the month of Dhul-Qa'dah in mind and 
ignores that Meccan Dhul-Qa'dah was the lunar 
Ramadan. 
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THE MUSNAD OF AHMAD b. HAMBAL 

• • 

The most important and exhaustive of all the collections 
of Traditions of Islam received by us, is the Musnad of 
Imam Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Idambal al-Marwazi-al- 
Shavbanl. His remarkable saintly and selfless life and 
resolute firm stand for his own conviction, against the 
tyrannical inquisition and persecution, started by the 
“ liberal-minded ” Caliph al-Mamun and continued, 
according to his last will, by al-Wathiq and al-Mutawakkil, 
created a hallow of sanctity round this great collection of 
the Traditions and in spite of its great bulk it survived the 
vicissitudes of times and revolutions of empires and was 
printed at Cairo in 1896. 

Imam Ahmad as his nisba shows, descended from the 
... , great Shaybanite tribe of the Arabs. 

His predecessors. ° ' , , 

The members of this tribe had taken 
important part on behalf of the Hashimites in the civil 
war between them and the Umayyads. Ibnul Haytham, a 
Shaybanite chief at Kufa, had been the first in that town, 1 
to call people to the party of ‘All. Plusayn the 
Shaybanite was the standard-bearer of the whole tribe of 
Rabi'a at the battle of Siffin, and ‘All wrote some 
appreciative verses in his praise. 2 Khalid b. al-Ma‘mar 
also a Shaybanite had taken a leading part on behalf of 
‘AH in the same battle. 3 The sympathy of the Shaybanites 
for the Banu Hashim seems to have continued even after 
the Umayyads were well established on the throne. 

1. JamharaVuUAnsab , F. 320 (according to my own copy). 

2. Ibid . 

3. Ibid , F. 320. 
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Khalid b. Ibrahim Aba Da’ad who succeeded Aba Muslim 
as a governor of Khurasan had been one of the Naqibs of 
the Abbasides against the Umayyads. 1 One liayyan, the 
perfumer also, who is mentioned by al-Denawari *as one of 
the important early Abbaside propagandists in Khurasan, 
may be the same I4ayyan who is mentioned among the 
forefathers of Al^mad b. Hambal. One of Ahmad’s fore¬ 
fathers was also a general of Khurasan who, according to 
Patton, fought to overthrow the Umayyads and replace 
them by the Abbasides. 3 

Ahmad himself was born in Baghdad in the year 
164/780. There he had been carefully brought up by his 
mother, his father having died during his infancy. 4 There 
he received his early education with the best teachers of 
the day, and began the study of the Hadith at the age of 15 
with Ibrahim b. ‘Ulayya. 5 Having gathered the knowledge 
of the Muslim divines of Baghdad he started on his 
journeys in search of Ijjadlth in the year 183/799 and 
wandered through Basra, Kufa, Yaman, the UijSz, and 
other centres of Idadith learning, attending the lectures 
of the Traditionists, taking note of them, and discussing 
them with the important Traditionists and the fellow 
students and returned to Baghdad laden with the precious 
store of knowledge about the year 195 when he met 
Imam al-Shafi‘i and studied with him Usui (Jurisprudence) 
and Fiqh (Law). 6 

He appears to have assumed the rOle of a lecturer on 


His teaching of tradi¬ 
tions. 


the Traditions at an early age. We 
learn from al-Dhahbi that a large 


number of students had flocked round 


him in order to hear his lectures on I^adith in a mosque in 


1. Jamharatu’l Ansab , F. 321, Tabari II, p. 1358. 

2. AUAkhbdr-ul-Jiwal , pp. 334, 35, 37. 

3. Akmad b. Hambal and his Mifrna, p. 10. 

4. Ibid, p. 11.* 

5. Tahdhib-al-Tahdhib, Vol, I, No. 126, Wustenfeld Die Shaditen, No. 13. 

6. Die Shafiiten , No. 13. 
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Baghdad in the year 189/ when he had come there for 
a short time. He made, however, the service and teaching 
of the Tradition the sole object and mission of his life, 
and continued it quietly and peacefully till the year 
218/833 when there arose a storm of persecution of the 
theologians throughout the Abbaside Caliphate. 


The great “liberal-minded” Caliph, al-MamGn, under 


His persecution. 


the influence of his philosophically- 
minded associates accepted the 


doctrine of the creation of the Qur’an. He invited the 


Muslim theologians and the Traditionists to accept this 


principle. Some of them accepted it. Some reject¬ 


ed it. Persecution succeeded with a few more and 


threats with a few others. But a few important 
Traditionists including Ahmad, refused to yield. The 
Caliph who was then at-Tarstls, ordered that they should 
be arrested and sent to him. The orders were carried 


out. But the Caliph himself died, before the pious 
prisoners had reached their destination. His death, 
however, was of no avail to the unfortunate prisoners 
who persisted on their views. He had made a will asking 
his successor to carry out his wishes with regard to the 
propagation of the principle of the creation of the Qur’an. 
His two immediate successors, al-Muta‘sim and 
al-Wathiq carried out his will with force and vigour and 
did not fail to use torture and persecution in order to 
achieve their end. This Mihna (persecution) was 
continued with varying vigour till the third year of the 
reign of al-Mutawakkil who stopped it in the year 234/848. 

The great and awe-inspiring personality of al-MamUn 


His Milana. 


and the terror-striking glamour of his 
court had secured the conversion of 


the great mass of the Muslim theologians. Even such 
great Traditionists as Yahya b. Ma‘in and ‘All b. al-Madini 
took refuge behind the thin veil of the Taqayya and 


1. Tah&lb-al-Tahdhib, Vol. I.. No. 126. 
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surrendered their souls to the sword. It was Ahmad b. 
Hambal who at this serious juncture proved the saviour 
of Orthodoxy and freedom of Faith within the pale of 
Islam. He refused to submit to the dictates of the 
Caliphs against his own conscience and kept firm like a 
rock. He tried to show the falacies in the false 
reasonings of his opponents at the discussions, screw up 
his courage and refused to yield to their show of force 
and threats and boldly and patiently passed through their 
persecutions. He was kept in prison for eighteen months; 
was whipped by hundred and fifty executioners continuously 
one after another; his wrist was broken ; he was badly 
wounded; and he lost consciousness. But he kept the 
purity of his conscience and “came out of the trial with 
the greatest credit”. Bishr b. al-Harith rightly said that 
God had cast Ahmad b. Hambal into the fire and he came 
out of it like pure gold. More creditable for Ahmad, 
however, than his firmness at the fateful trial was his 
unexampled generosity towards his enemies and 
persecutors, against none of whom he showed any ill- 
will. Even against Ahmad b. Abi Duwad who had taken 
the most prominent part against him in his Mihna he 
scrupulously abstained from expressing any opinion. 1 2 

After the Mihna he lived for about eight years. A 
greater part of this period he is said to have devoted to 
teaching.* The rest he spent in prayers. He died in 
the year 241 at the ripe age of seventy-seven. A 
wonderful scene of sorrow and grief followed. Not only 
over the whole of the great metropolis, but also over 
distant places was cast a gloom of melancholy. His 
funeral which was attended by a large crowd which is 
estimated to be between 600,000, and 2,500,000 “was one 
which must have been seldom witnessed anywhere". 3 

1. abTabaqa\-al‘Kubra % Voi. I, p. 203 ; Patton, pp, 108, 112, 145. 

2. Patton, p. 142. 

3. al- fabaq&t-al - Kubra, Voi I, pp. 203-204; Patton, p. 172. 
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Throughout his life, Ahmad bore an exemplary 
. character. For money which is a 

great source of corruption, he had 
little love. He always refused pecuniary help, large as well 
as small, from the rich princes as well as from the poor 
associates and friends 1 and cut off connections with his 
sons Salib and ‘Abdullah because they had accepted 
stipends from the Caliph. 2 As a matter of fact he 
hated the luxuries of life and his needs were few which he 
always met by means of what he himself earned. 3 
Though in his religious beliefs he was extremely firm 
and strong, yet by nature he was extremely gentle and 
was anxious to harm no one. 4 Honesty and justice were 
the essentials of his character. 


Ahmad’s vast and profound knowledge of the 
Traditions, his strictly pious and 
Tridit‘o h n°ist ty as a selfless life, his strong upright 

character, his firm and courageous 
stand, for Orthodoxy against the persecution of the 
Caliphs, his complete indifference to the court and the 
courtiers and his forceful and striking personality 
established his reputation as an Imam, and the greatest 
authority on the Hadith, in the whole Islamic world. 5 
“His personality in his lifetime and after his death” says 
Patton, “ was a great force in the Muslim world; and the 
personality ” he continues, “ seems yet to be as powerful 
in its influence, as the principles which he enunciated.” 6 
Even to-day his memory stands as a symbol of orthodoxy 
and is a source of inspiration to the Muslim world. 

Aljmad devoted the whole of his life except the last 
few years to the service of the Idadlth, learning it with the 


1. Patton, pp. 14, 141, 147, 164, etc. 

2. Ibid , p. 150. 

3. Ibid , p. 144. ^ 

4. Ibid, p. 152, etc. 

5. Tahdhlb-al-Tahdhib , Vol. I, No. 126; Tahdhib-al-Asma', pp. 142-145. 

6. Abmad b. ffambal and his Mihna\ p. 194. 
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renowned Traditionists of his time ; spreading it through 
the large crowd of his students throughout the length and 
breadth of the Muslim world and writing on its basis and 
on that of the Qur’an, books on the various theological 
problems. Thirteen of these books are mentioned by 
Ibnul Nadim in his Fihrist 1 and some others like Kitabu'l- 
Salat 2 are published in his name. 

The most important of these works is his Musnad 
„. . which contains the largest collections 

of the Hadlth that has been received 
by us and may be aptly called his Magnum Opus. The 
period of compilation of this work is not known. But 
from the nature as well as from the contents of the work 
it is clearly shown that it must have occupied his mind for 
a long time. 

His main object in compiling this huge book had been 
neither to collect together all the 
comp,Ung°u!e C Musnad. strictly genuine Traditions nor all 
those relating to any particular 
subject or supporting any particular school of thought in 
Islam, but to put together all such Traditions of the 
Prophet as according to him were likely to prove genuine, 
if put to the test, and could, therefore, for the time being 
serve as a basis for argument. The Traditions not included 
in the Musnad have no force, 3 said Ahmad. But he 
never claimed that all that it included was genuine or 
reliable. On the other hand he struck off many traditions 
from his book and even on his death-bed asked his 
son to strike off a Hadlth from it, 4 which shows that he 
was not sure of the authenticity of the whole content of 
his large work. 

1. P. 219. 

2. Mu'fam al-MafbWat-al ' Arabiya 89. 

3. al-JabaqdUaUKubrd , Vol. I, p. 202. 

4. al-fabaqat-aUKubra , Vol. I, p. 203. 
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In order to achieve this end, he ransacked his own 

its content vast store knowledge as well as 

the whole available literature on the 
subject, 1 sifted thirty thousand traditions out of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand of them, narrated by seven 
hundred companions relating to widely varied subjects— 
Maghazi, Manaqib, religious rituals, judicial laws, pro¬ 
phesies, etc., irrespective of their imports and contents. 
He read out various parts of his notes to his students and 
most of it if not all, to his sons and nephew, 2 in thirteen 
years. 3 He wanted to put them together in the form of 
a Musnad. But death overtook him and the heavy task 
of arranging the vast material collected by him was 
left for his son ‘Abdullah who edited the notes of his 
father. 4 

Ahmad had not been strict in the choice of his 

materials and authorities. He 

The authenticity of the included in his notes even such 
traditions contained in 

the Musnad. matters as could by no means fall 

within the scope of traditions. 5 Many 
of the traditions contained in his Musnad are declared 
by the traditionists of later date as baseless and Maudu' 
(forged) 6 and many of the narrators relied upon by 
Ahmad are declared by the authorities on the AsmSul- 
Rijal, as unreliable. 

In this huge collection of ^adlth, Afimad b. IJambal 
showed the same scrupulous minute care in reporting the 
traditions from his own authorities of whatever value they 
be, as he showed in his actual life and career. If he 
received a Hadith from more than one narrator he 
pointed out the least difference existing in their reports. 

1. Musnad, Vol. I, p. 308; Vol. IV., p. 269. 

2. al-fabaqat-al-Kubra, Vol. I, p. 202. 

3. Z . D. M. G., Vol. 50, p. 472, F. N. 

4. Bustanul Muhddithin, by Abdul Aziz, p. 31. 

5. Musnad, Vol. II., p. 109. 

6. Hujjatullahil Baligha ; Z . D. M. G., Vol. 50, pp. 485-486, etc. 
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In a 9adith, for example, which was reported to him by 
Waki‘ and also by Abu Mu'awiya, the former used the 
word ‘ Imam ’ and the latter the word 1 Amir ’ which Ahmad 
b. liambal did not fail to point out explicitly. 1 In another 
I^adith two earlier Rawis differed in the use of j, and 
and Ahmad recorded them and gave the two readings 
which were handed down to him. 2 In another I^adith the 
difference in the use of and is pointed out. 3 
If the same narrator reported the same Hadith at different 
times with certain differences, this also was pointed out 
by Ahmad. In a Hadith narrated by Yazid b. Harun, the 
change in his narration from to was noted. 4 


The same exactitude is shown in some other traditions 
also. 5 If, however, any correction or amendment in 
the text or in the Isnad of a Hadith was suggested to 
Ahmad b. Hambal, he did not fail to make the necessary 
change in his manuscript. 6 

Aba ‘Abdil Rahman ‘Abdullah the son of Ahmad 
maintained the scrupulous exactitude 
and thoroughness of his father in 
editing the materials collected by him. He collated the 
whole of the huge but incomplete manuscript of his father 
with his own notes which he had taken at his and other 
Traditionists’ lectures and with what he had learnt from 
him and others during conversation and general discussion 
with them. 7 

In case of such Ahadith as he had heard from his 


It was edited by his son. 


His exactitude. 


father and was struck off in his 
manuscript he pointed out in his 


1. Musnad, Vol. II, p. 252-53. 

2. Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 202. 

3. Ibid, p. 209: see also Vol. VI, p. 101. 

4. Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 201. 

5. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 308 ; Vol. Ill p. 33 ; Vol. V., pp. 325, 385. 

6. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 184; Vol. VI, p. 420. 

7. He says in his notes in connection with some traditions that he read 
it with his father ( Musnad , Vol. II, p. 157), in connection with some of them 
that he found them in the manuscript of his father, ( Ibid , Vol. Ill, p. 310 ; 
Vol. V, p 269 ; Vol. VI, p. 281), and in connection with some of them, that 
he found it in the manuscript and also had heard it from him but had not 
made a note of it (Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 96). 
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notes, the change that was made in the manuscript, 1 
where he found a slip of pen in the manuscript of 
his father he corrected it and reproduced the original in 
his note and at places only pointed out that there was 
some mistake in the text. 2 Where he had any doubt 
about the text of the manuscript, he frankly expressed 
his doubt. 3 At places he added explanatory notes 4 as 
well as numerous Hadith taken from sources other than 
the manuscript he had been editing. 5 But in all these 
cases he took great care that his own additions might 
not be mistaken by the reader as parts of the manuscript 
itself. As a matter of fact he appears to have taken 
great care to keep up the text of the manuscript as much 
unimpaired as possible. He reproduced the words written 
in the original manuscript in separate letters not joined 
together ( O 1 ), exactly in the same form and 

added a note saying that so was it written in the 
manuscript of my father but when he read it to us he 
pronounced it as one word. 6 He has been, however, 
censured by an eminent Traditionist of the last century, 
who says that ‘Abdullah, the editor has committed many 
mistakes in arranging and editing the Musnad and has 
included the narrations of the Medinites in the Musnad of 
the Syrians and those of the Syrians in that of the 
Medinites. 7 


The book, however, occupied an important position 


The importance of the 
Musnad. 


in the Iladith literature and served 
as an important source for various 


writers on different subjects in Arabic 


literature, and attracted the serious attention of the Muslim 


1. Musnad, Vol. Ill, p. 182; Vol. IV, p. 96; Vol. V, p. 26. 

2. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 252; Vol. II, p. 449; Vol. Ill, p. 3; Vol. IV. p. 2 25 ; Vol. 
V, p. 382; Vol. VI. p. 73. 

3. Ibid, Vol. V. p. 358. 

4. Ibid , p. 336, etc. 

5. Ibid , Vol. V, p. 326; Vol. VI, p. 326. 

6. Ibid , Vol. IV, p. 91. 

7. Bustanul-Muftaddithin, p. 31. 
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Traditionists and doctors. “ Among the Musnad works ” 
says Golziher, “the Musnad of Ahmad b. Idambal, occupies 
the most stable position. The great esteem enjoyed by 
his memory in the pious world of Islam, the piety which 
hallowed his name which for long time served as a 
watchword against the most stubborn adversary of the 
Mu'tazilite school and stood as a symbol of orthodoxy, 
saved his collection of Hadlth from complete literary fall 
from which most of the works of its type suffered. In 
literature also ” he continues, “ it maintained its position 
for long time as a source for important works and 
compilations.” 1 

Of the numerous scholars and authors who used the 


The Musnad as a source 
for other works. 


Musnad as a subject for their 
commentary or adaptations or as a 
source for their own works or 


compilations, some may be mentioned here. Abu ‘Umar 
Muhammad b. Wahid (d. 345/956) re-edited the book and 
added certain supplementary traditions to it. 2 Al-Bawardi 
the lexicographer (d. 499/1155) based his Gharibu'l- 
Hadith entirely on this book. 3 Izzul Din b. al-Athir 
(d. 630/1234) used it as one of his sources for his 
biographical dictionary the Usdul-Ghaba* Ibn Hajar 
(d. 852/1505) included it among the important works of 
which he prepared the Atraf? Sirajuddin ‘Umar b. 
al-Mulaqqin (d. 805/1402) made a synopsis of it. Al- 
Suyutl (d. 911/1505) based upon it his grammatical 
treatise al-Uqttdul Zabarjad . 6 Abul-I^asan ‘Umar b. 
al-Hadi al-Sindhi (d.l 139/1726) wrote a large commentary- 
on it; Zaynul-Din Umar b. Ahmad al-Shamma al-^alabi 
(d. 936/1529) made an epitome of it which he called al- 
Muntaqad Min Musnadi Ahmad. 7 Abu Bakr Muhammad 


1. Z. D.M.G , Vol. SO., p. 466. 

2. H. Kh„ Vol. V., p. 534. 

3. Mu'jamu'l-Udaba , Vol. 7, p. 29. 

4. See Vol. I, pp. 9, 11. 

5. Tabaqat-al-Huffa* XXIV, No. 12. ‘ 

6. H. Kh„ Vol V, p. 535. 
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b. ‘Abdillah re-edited it arranging the Traditions in the 
alphabetical order of the names of their original Rawies. 1 
Nasir-ud-Din b. Zurayq prepared another edition of it in 
the form of a Musannaf ; and Abol Ijlasan la-Haythami 
compiled together such of the Traditions contained in it 
as were not found in the six cannonical collections. 8 

The Musnad had not only served as a large Mine 
of materials for Muslim theology and Arabic lexicography 
but also through the pious personality of the compiler, 
had gathered a hallow of sanctity round itself, as it is 
shown by the fact that in the 12th century a society of 
pious Traditionists read it to the end in fifty-six sittings 
before the tomb of the Prophet in Medina. 3 

It appears, however, that on account of its large bulk 
and because of the compilation of many better-planned 
and more practical works in Hadlth literature, during the 
3rd and the 4th centuries of the Hijra, the Musnad of 
Ahmad grew less and less popular and its copies became 
more and more scarce. So early as the middle of the 4th 
century of the Hijra al-Muzani, one of the leading 
Traditionists of the time, was surprised to learn from one 
of the students of Ijladith that he had read 150 parts of 
the book with Aba Bakr b. Malik, and remarked that 
when he was a student in Mesopotamia they used to be 
surprised to find even one part of the Musnad with any 
Traditionist. 4 The scarcity of its manuscripts in the 
modern times, therefore, as Golziher remarks, is not a 
matter of wonder. The only complete manuscript of the 
book so far known, is preserved in the Sadat Wafaiya 
Library in Egypt, on which is based the present Cairo 
edition of it. The editors of course say that they 
collated it with other manuscripts also’ but they have 
not made a mention of these manuscripts. 

1 Z. D. M. G„ Vol. 50, p. 470. 

2. Bustan, pp. 31, 32. 

3. Encyclopaedia of Islam, the article on Ahmad b. Muljammad b. 

9ambal. 

4. Z. D. M. G„ Vol. 50, p. 467. 5. Vol. VI, p. 468. 
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CAUSE OF REFRACTION AS EXPLAINED BY 
THE MOSLEM SCIENTISTS 

Modern science is developing rapidly. After the Great 
War, the general outlook of the whole world has changed 
considerably. Just before this greatest catastrophe which 
mankind as a community has seen up to this time, the 
human mind became abnormally active especially in the 
application of modern scientific achievements to industry. 
After the War, in order to maintain international 
balance, and to keep up national prestige by increased 
military power, scientific brains of all nations applied 
their talents to the maximum, to excell from one another 
in the field of useful applications of science. 

In mediaeval times the growth of scientific know¬ 
ledge was comparatively slow. “ Its large development 
has occurred only in the last two hundred years. Its 
application in rules of action through our schools of tech¬ 
nology is a matter of the last fifty or seventy-five years.” 1 
“ It was not until near the end of the eighteenth 
century that it began to affect the technique of produc¬ 
tion. There was less change in methods of work from 
Ancient Egpyt to 1750 than there has been from 1750 to 
the present day.” 2 

These rapid modern changes have disturbed our 
mental equilibrium to such an extent that it is not 
possible for us to estimate the real worth of the contribu¬ 
tion made by the scientists who lived in Middle Ages. 
We expect something unknown, something thrilling, 

(1) The Story of Human Progress , L. C. Marshall, New York, 1927, p. 165. 

(2) The Scientific Outlook, Bertrand Russell, London, 1931, p. 145. 
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something gigantic at every step and this is perhaps 
lacking in the books'of mediaeval science according to our 
modern standards. 

The history of development of science is an 
important part of the history of civilization. “ Once we 
accept the view that history is the account in full of 
man’s achievement, of his increase in knowledge as well 
as in the power which comes from knowledge, then the 
character, growth, and influence of science form an 
important part of that study.” 1 

Again science is the main factor in the advancement 
of mankind towards the paradise of civilisation. Science 
has not only ‘‘been the main agent in altering and improv¬ 
ing those material and social conditions out of which 
civilization arises; it has also been the main agent in 
equalizing these conditions, and so rendering possible a 
further advance.” 2 

Hence no history can be complete without the 
history of civilisation and history of civilisation is mainly 
the history of the development of scientific thought. 
Modern scholarship has not given that attention to the 
contribution of the Muslims towards the development of 
scientific thought which it deserves. 

Muslim domination in the domain of literature 
and science covers that period which falls between the 
Greek savants and European scholars. They are a very 
important link in the transmission and development of 
knowledge. “ Physics and Chemistry, as well as mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, owe much in their development 
to the Arabs.” 3 

The lack of appreciation of the important part played 
by the Arabs is probably due to the lack of exact informa¬ 
tion on the subject. I give below an example of this 

(1) Science and Civilization , F. S. Marvin. London, 1923, p. 222. 

(2) Civilization and Progress, J. B. Crozier, London, 1909, p. 420. 

(3) An Introduction to the History ol Science t W. Libby, London, 1918, p, 50. 
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fascinating reseurph which awaits the scholar. The cause 
of refraction as given by the Arab scholars is as follows: 
It is the translation of a piece taken from Tanqih ul- 
Manazir. 1 The author of this book on optics is 
Kamfll al-Din al-Farisi (Muhammad b. al-Hasap, Abu ‘1- 
IJasan) who died about 720 A. H.- 1320 A. D. “He 
was a scholar equal in calibre to Ibn al-Haitham and, 
indeed, perhaps surpassed him in originality. Kutub al- 
Din al-Shirazi had called his attention to the latter’s 
Optics , which he procured and wrote an excellent 
commentary upon. He added a series of brilliant treatises 
to it”. J 

“ The cause of refraction is as follows. It is because 

The cause of refraction, H 8 ht P aSSeS thrOU g h transparent 

' bodies with such a tremendous 

velocity that we cannot conceive it by our senses, 
as we have explained in the second article. And the 
optical density of a body is that which offers an impedi¬ 
ment to the motion (of light). ( In this article dense stands 
for optically dense and rare for optically rare.\ Hence 
motion in the rare medium is easier than the motion in 
the denser medium. And the transparent body offers an 
impediment to the passage of light according to the 
optical density that it possesses because no material 
substance can exist without this optical density. And 
this is because there is no limit to clearness and trans¬ 
parency theoretically and in material substances it (trans¬ 
parency) terminates at a limit which does not exceed the 
theoretical limit. Hence light passes through substances 
according to their transparency and transparent bodies 
impede it according to their density. 

Hence when light in its passage meets ^ substance 
which is denser, then the impediment to its passage is 

(1) Published by Dairat ul-Ma’arif, Hyderabad. 1348 A. H.. vol. II., p. 130. 

(2) The Emyclopociiq of Islam., London, 1927, vo\. II, p. 704. 
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more than the impediment offered by a rarer medium to 
the light which passes through it. And when the motion 
is impeded light is compelled to change (its direction). 
Then if the impediment is strong it returns the motion 
to the opposite side and in this case the moving (body) 
does not continue in the direction in which it was moving 
(originally). 

If there are material bodies moving in a rectilinear 
direction, when they pass through one of those substances 
which are influenced by them then their passage on the 
line standing perpendicular to the surface of the substance 
is the easiest. The same phenomenon is found in 
observation. If a man takes a thin sheet, then covers 
with it a large hole and nails the sheet on the sides and 
takes a ball of iron and stands opposite to the sheet and 
strikes at the sheet with the ball with great force and 
arranges that its motion is at right angles to the surface 
of the sheet then the sheet will be pierced and the ball 
will pass through it, when the sheet is supposed to be thin 
and the force strong. And if it is arranged that the 
motion of the ball is on a line inclined to the surface of 
the sheet and the force is as it was then this ball will slip 
on the sheet and will not pierce it, in case the sheet is not 
very thin. The ball will make an angle with the direc¬ 
tion of motion and will go to the other side. And in the 
same way if we take a sword and strike it at hard 
wood so that the edge of the sword is at right angles to 
the surface of the wood, it will cut the wood. And if the 
sword is inclined it will not cut it, but sometimes it may 
cut some of them (woods), and sometimes the sword 
turns (to one side). And whenever the sword is inclined 
its effect on the wood is weaker. And there are many 
examples of this. 

And it is clear from this experiment that the motion 
on the perpendicular is easier and stronger and whatever, 
in its inclination is nearer to the perpendicular the motion 
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on that is easier than the motion on what is more distant 
from it (in angular measure). Hence when light meets a 
transparent body which is denser it impedes light from 
travelling in its original direction of motion due to its 
density. And as the impediment is not very strong, hence 
it will not return to the original path from which it came. 

Now if the motion of light is on a line perpendicular 
to the surface of the transparent substance then it will 
pass through it in its rectilinear direction due to inertia 
of its motion. And if it is on a line which is inclined (to 
the perpendicular) then it will not (pass in a rectilinear 
direction) due to its weakness. Hence it will bend 
towards the direction which is easier for penetration, and 
the easiest of motions in on the perpendicular then on 
what is nearer to it. 

Now (we discuss) the path which is nearer (to the 
perpendicular). The supposed motion is on a line 
inclined to the surface of the transparent medium. This 
motion is composed of two component motions. One of 
these motions is in the direction of the perpendicular 
incident (on the surface) and the second component is in 
the direction of the second perpendicular, which is at 
right angles to the first perpendicular which was drawn 
from the source of light. 

And because the density of the substance checks the 
ray from passing in a straight line, and the impediment of 
the substance is not very strong (to return it), it is neces¬ 
sary that it will bend towards the direction which is easier. 
And this will neither be the direction in which the motion 
is moving originally as the impediment (transparent body) 
is there, nor the direction of the perpendicular on the 
surface of the transparent substance; because of the 
nullification of inclination towards the side of the 
second perpendicular becoming absent. But the ray is 
checked by these (both) to some extent. Hence it is 
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necessary that it will bend in a direction which is between 
these two directions and it will bend from its rectilinear 
direction towards the direction of the nortnal which 
stands perpendicular on the surface of the trahsparent 
substance incident from the point of illumination. 

In the same way when light passes through a dense 
transparent body and then it meets a rarer body ; after 
having emerged from the dense body (into the rarer body) 
its motion will be quicker and easier. 

When the ray is inclined to the surface of the 
transparent body then its motion is composed of two 
motions mentioned above. Therefore the impediment of 
the denser body to the ray will be stronger in the 
direction in which is drawn the second perpendicular. 
When the ray comes out and passes through the rarer 
medium the impediment will be weaker (in this direction) 
and the motion in this direction will be stronger. Hence 
the ray will be refracted in a direction to the other side 
of the (first) perpendicular.” 

(The Arabic text, of which this is a translation, is 
given at the end of this article.) 

Let us try to draw conclusions from this: 

1. Light has got a definite velocity. This velocity 
is tremendous. If we think the light travels instantaneously 
or takes no time to travel from place to place, it is due 
to the fact that it is not possible to conceive of such a 
tremendous velocity by help of our senses. We hold the 
same opinion to-day but we have devised mechanical 
methods of finding out the velocity of light. 

2. Optical density is different than the material 
density. It depends upon the impediment offered by a 
medium to tke passage of light and not on Specific 
Gravity. 

3. The velocity (motion) of light is inversely 
proportional to the optical density of a medium. This is 
proved by modern experiments also. 
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4. The principal of resolution of forces is employed 
theoretically to find out the components of the original 
velocity in the direction of the normal and at right angles 
to it. The composition of forces must also be known to 
the author. 

It seems so interesting to note that in the days of the 
great Newton and later an explanation was given for the 
refraction of light which depended on the same lines of 
reasoning as given above. This is contained in modern 
text-books of Physics. For instance in Light for Students 
by Edwin Edser (London, 1S07, p. 233) which is a course 
for the B. Sc. students in many Universities, it is given 
as follows: 

“ In the speculations of the ancients (such as Plato 
The Corpuscular theory and Aristotle), Light was considered 
of the nature of Light. to b e merely a property of the 

eye, which virtually had the power of throwing out 
invisible tentacles, thus becoming cognisant of the nature 
of distant objects. It is unnecessary to criticise such 
speculations in detail; the art of photography, and 
many experimental investigations, have proved that the 
effects of light may be detected by methods which do not 
depend on any property of the eye. 

According to the corpuscular theory, light consists of 
a swarm of material particles moving at a great speed: 
these particles are supposed to be emitted by a luminous 
body, very much as shots may be fired from a gun. 
Their mechanical impact on the retina produces the 
sensation of light. They move in straight lines as long 
as they continue to travel through interstellar space, just 
as a projectile would do in similar circumstances. On 
approaching to within a certain very small distance from 
the surface of a material medium, the path of the 
luminous corpuscle is modified. 

The nature of this modification varies according as 
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the corpuscle is in a condition favourable to reflection or 
transmission. In the former case it experiences a repul¬ 
sion normal to the surface, so long as it remains within a 
certain very small distance from the latter. If we resolve 
the velocity of the particle into components respectively 
perpendicular and parallel to the surface, the repulsion 
first neutralises and then reverses the perpendicular 
component, while leaving the other component unaffected. 
Thus, in the immediate neighbourhood of the surface 
the path of the corpuscle is curved (Fig. 123). The 
initial and final paths of the corpuscle are rectilinear, and 
are equally inclined to the normal to the surface. 

If, on approaching the surface, the corpuscle is in a 
condition favourable to transmission, it experiences an 
attraction toward the more refracting medium. Let the 
path of the corpuscle be as represented in Fig. 124, the 
lower medium being the more refracting; then the 
component velocity of the corpuscle perpendicular to the 
surface, will be increased as it passes through a thin layer 
bounded by two planes parallel to and on opposite side of, 
the surface, while the component velocity parallel to the 
surface remains unaffected. After traversing the layer 
mentioned, the velocity of the corpuscle experiences no 
further change. Thus, if i and r are the angles which the 
initial and final paths make with the normal to the surface, 
and if v and v' 



Fig. 123.—Reflection of light on Fig. 124.—Refraction of light on 

the Corpuscular Theory the Corpuscular Theory 


are the respective velocities in the upper and lower media, 
i?6 





then v sin i will be the component velocity parallel to 
the surface before fefraction, and v’ sin r will be the 
corresponding value after refraction. Thus, 

v sin i=v' sin r, and sini */sin r = v'/v. 

Thus, the ratio of the sines of the angles of incidence 
and refraction will be constant, in accordance with Snell’s 
law. But, since the ratio is greater than unity when 
Light is refracted from a rarer to a denser medium, the 
ratio v'/v must be greater than unity, and in the denser 
(more refracting) medium the velocity of light must be 
greater than in the rarer medium. 

Thus the corpuscular theory of Light involves an 
essential condition which can be tested experimentally. 
As we have seen, Foucault proved that light travels more 
slowly in water than in air. From the moment of the 
completion of Foucault’s experiment, the corpuscular 
theory became untenable.” 

Corpuscular theory has been abandoned, although 
there is a chance of its coming back again; because 
according to this light travels more slowly in denser 
media which is against experimental results. The 
Arabian Scientist on the other hand following the same 
methods of reasoning, formulates a theory which takes 
light to be energy in the form of waves and according to 
which light should travel more slowly in denser media. 
He believes in the velocity of light and his theory 
corresponds with experimental results. Hence it is of 
great importance as regards the history of science. It is 
worth noting that the author lived about six hundred 
years ago. Kamal ud-Din Abi ul-Hasan al-Farsi died in 
1320. He was a pupil of Qutub ud-Din al-Shirazi, who 
was born in Shiraz (1236) and died in Tabriz (1311). 
Kamal ud-Din was an important link in the transmission of 
the knowledge of optics acquired by the Muslim 
Scientists. 
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There is a probability that the ideas of the scientific 
knowledge of the Arabian scientists might have reached 
the European savants. “ The earliest definitely Oriental 
influence that we can discern in the department of science 
is of the nature of infilteration rather than direct 
translation.” 1 

Knowledge of the Arabs was acquired and then 
written in the language of the European people in a form 
which was more acceptable to them. There was no need 
thus to mention the Arab author. It is very often observ¬ 
ed that a scientific author when writing the history of 
development of a certain theory or phenomenon gives the 
views of the ancients by which he means the Greeks and 
then he jumps at once to European authorities. The 
same is true of the passage by Edwin Edser in Light 
given above. He does not mention the contribution made 
by the Arab savants. “ I have to deplore the systematic 
manner in which the literature of Europe has contrived 
to put out of sight our scientific obligations to the 
Mohammadans. Surely they cannot be much longer 
hidden. Injustice founded on religious rancour and 
national conceit cannot be perpetuated for ever.” 2 This 
is the opinion of a great European writer. 

Perhaps these authors cannot be blamed because 
they are unaware of the actual contribution made by the 
Arabs and the vast wealth of knowledge inherited by 
Europe from them. It is highly desirable that in order 
to fill up this blank in the history of civilisation of man¬ 
kind, work should be taken up in right earnest by those 
who have got the capacity to work and encouraged by 
those who have got the means to help. 


(1) Mediceval Contributions to Modern Civilization t Hearnshaw, London, 
1921, P. 119. 

(2) The Philosophy of Civilization , Towner, New York, 1923, Vol. 1, p. 111. 
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^ jij JxsaI ! ^4 iU le {j ^»jJ I IluAi f j ^Adl | 

la j j lauj ^ I ^aj xioU^f «aaa^ Ua ^ f 

l^JU laj j l^AAAui Uiw gU j Lu£. £ f ( y J&O £ J yC ^ (i 
8 J^A4 ^4 £ yd ( Lj J | jlfi lg tl l. fi lyMit S U &A&o 5 f^ Lk&^ ( 
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&yaaf I ^i L ! i I j 8*4 juu) I ^jJ| iJukif! y-aJ 1 
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sfo*. j>) S j U«J! %sJ I 
oK^aWlj Ig^Jf fcysu* jK SgaJJ 
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^Jiui y Uf f 0 y*S 1 Lf ix la> jyi Jj &juu$J I^La ^| 
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^ 8 yu> ^ Uw I j Ltiu iy jtw4 Uu4 j la jJ ja f jJ G Lo I 
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<^ ? ^ *+" * * ^cT* ^ >* J 
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f j jAi J4«t ^ «$a. ^ f J*o*a l^ajuaJ lta Ja U iaa. 

8x« SJ/^ ^ C* j~>* J j-o*I t 1 ^ J 

^ Ja U Jaa ^ ^ Li f j * J XU 

*&■ |_^ cT° * - K/“ e 1_^ '-a^>51 

Jlo ^t&t %a. ^ jjaUM Jjojdf 

yuSkf f K le 8a lo U|j J ^tui | a | lXx.«8 iXu J j ^ I Jjoal f 
ijSS I «J U ^ &*a U-a CUua^ J Ufcftjuwa J 

; _ r Lo j^ojJ ! j «*ilo< 4 f 1 ^/JsJ f 1 $jJ f 

^iUlf J^l % J^f ^Hka j, jjJ £k~ 

J^j V^^a JafiiUl^f jjUiof Uif Ja 
j^ojJ f %. ^! sLo Ux« f liluii j J&siS f ^ %a 
v£JU ^a^ ^jiUJf L_ai^i f 
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<-* *»■ ^ f '■^U ^ L-a k jux i i ^ j* f %aJ f c£JUi* ^ jui^a. 

, * J j^«*J I itga. 
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SPECIMENS OF MOROCCAN POETRY FROM IBN 
KHALDUN’S MUQADDAMA 

It would often occur to a student of Arab history that 
the virile nomads of the Peninsula, an intensely 
passionate race fond of all the good things of this life, 
were perchance not the people best qualified to be 
entrusted with the sacred mission of propagating the 
religion of Islam in the farthest corners of the worlds 
They would seem to have been too deeply steeped in the 
pleasures of the flesh to imbibe truly the spirit of self- 
denial, of humility, of piety, and of tolerance inculcated 
by the Koran. True, Islam does not teach celibacy 
and discourages complete isolation from the world we 
live in. But it does require from its followers a good 
deal of restraint and moderation—as do indeed all 
religions. Again and again the Koran proclaims the 
vanity of our human ambitions, disparages the love 
of wealth and admonishes us to devote all our serious 
thoughts to the life hereafter and to remember God in 
all our actions. Yet the Arabs since the very inception 
of Islam—since, indeed, the death of the Prophet would 
seem to have flung aside the cloak of piety that sat but 
loosely on their bodies and to have turned themselves 
with re-inforced energy to temporal aggrandisement and 
mundane ambition. Their career henceforth is one of 
worldly conquest, a glorious career no doubt, but one 
that lacks that spiritual energy, that religious fervour, 
which they, as the chosen exponents of the great faith, 
could have been expected to display. 

But thi6 i$ not entirely a fact. The Arab mind was 
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a curious complex which cannot be fully comprehended 
by any but the most careful and painstaking study of 
that race. The pagan Arab loved wine and women. 
He was enamoured of the pleasures of the chase and the 
gambling dens. He was often arrogant, overbearing and 
intolerant. Islam came to him with a new spirit—a 
spirit which was very foreign to the traditions of the 
desert. He resisted. He revolted. The might of the 
new faith, however, could brook no refusal. Staggered 
and dazed before the great force, he found his cherished 
notions giving way one by one. Reluctantly at first, 
but with growing conviction, he realized the truth of the 
new light that had dawned over the horizon of his 
ancestral home where idolatory prevailed and superstitions 
reigned supreme. We could not expect a complete 
transformation all at once—that would have been un¬ 
natural. But gradually the change came, and it is the 
most convincing miracle of Islam that the Arabs under 
its influence became a very different people. Tribal 
jealousies still lingered, the thirst for blood feuds was not 
quite quenched, and pleasures of the flesh still meant a 
good deal to them. But they were a very chastened 
people now. The dominant passion in their breasts was 
now the glorification of their own prophet and his 
religion and they plunged into their task with an 
energy and ardour unparalleled in the history of the 
world. 

The military prowess of the Arabs, their active 
life and frugal habits, and still more their complete 
freedom from racial prejudice in social matters, worked 
wonders in winning for Islam an honourable place among 
the religions of the world, and it must on no account be 
supposed that this was achieved only through martial 
exploits. While reviewing the wonderfully spectacular 
advance of the Islamic armies over the better part of the 
known world we are apt to forget the humble scholars, 
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the pious saints and the quiet missionaries that marched 
with those armies. The gentle tones of the preacher 
and the whispered words of the saint are submerged in 
the peal of the drums and the clang of the swords. 
While we see the green flag of the Prophet carried in 
triumph over the dominions of the Chosroes and the 
Caesars, we should not forget that the Arabs have done for 
the religion of Islam a much deeper and permanent service. 
Their unequalled zeal for correctly interpreting the 
sacred book, their unbounded love for the Prophet and 
their fondness for recording his lightest words and 
smallest actions would show clearly that neglect of 
religion is the last thing of which they could be accused. 
If occasionally they have erred in their interpretation of 
Islam, if they have now and then strayed from the 
right path or have shown a tendency to attach more 
importance to the word of the Law rather than to 
its spirit, we can readily excuse them. They had to 
evercome age-long prejudices and to discard centuries 
old ideals and principles, and were after all human. 

If, however, there may be a difference of opinion 
about the success or failure of the Arabs as the 
missionaries and champions of the true religion of 
Islam, there can be no doubt about their successful 
dissemination of the new culture—the culture that took 
its birth in Arabia under the shadow of Islam and that in 
its rapid growth absorbed the older ones blending 
and harmonizing them to its own particular needs. 

Wherever the Arabs bent their foot-steps on this 
wide globe, they left deep and lasting traces. From 
Gujrat in India to Spain in Europe we can still find 
distinctly the influence of these fiery sons of the desert. 
They moulded the physiognomy, the social habits and 
the cultural outlook of all the various nations they came 
across. Far beneath the squalid rocks of Gibralter we 
suddenly come across a peasant girl in her quaint 
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mantilla with a basket of figs or grapes on her sh&pely, 
brown arm and we stare at her in amazement. This 
daughter of a Gothic people has unmistakable resembl¬ 
ance to the Bedouin belles in her deportment and looks; 
In the sun-parched districts of Sind we encounter 
camel-drivers who would seem to be exact images of the 
soldiers that marched into this country with the invading 
armies of Mohammad bin al-Qasim. 

And if there was one thing that characterized the 
Arabs more than any other and which they carried with 
them to the farthest corners of their far-flung dominions 
it was their gift of poetry. To the Arabs poetry was not a 
leisurely pastime to be indulged in by a few lethargic vision¬ 
aries. It was an essential factor—nay the very essence— 
of their active, soldierly life. It played a most important 
part in inter-tribal relations and was practised by high 
and low, by big sheikhs as well as by the beggarly 
tramps. The vindication of personal or tribal honour, 
incitement to revenge, lament on a dead friend—all 
these formed favourite themes [for their poetry and were 
wider in appeal among them than in any other people. 

When, therefore, in the course of their conquests 
the Arabs overran the northern coast of Africa and 
crossed over to Spain in Europe, an immense ardour for 
the muse was one of the prominent things that accom¬ 
panied them. Earnestly as Islam had sought to eradicate 
the distinctions of castes and families, the feudal 
differences still lingered and were transmitted to these 
distant places. Poetry, consequently, continued to play 
much the same role it had played in their old country. 
Nevertheless, a change came over it gradually but surely. 
In their desert peninsula the Arabs were a more or less 
isolated people . who seldom came into contact with 
other races—not at least intimately enough to affect 
them or be affected by them to any considerable extent. 
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They were extremely conservative in their outlook and 
very tenacious of thbir pet theories and principles, 
Their poetry, therefore, was so to say hide-bound, rigid 
and conventional, and no poet, however vigorous his 
muse and however original his style could aspire to break 
away from the trammels of tradition. After the Persian 
conquest the fertile Aryan mind did modify Arab poetry 
to a certain extent, and the more daring spirits among 
the Arabs themselves tried to overthrow some of the 
old ideals. But the revolt was ineffective and short¬ 
lived. Arabian poetry continued to flow in the old 
channels with but few unimportant deviations from its 
former course. With the growth of wealth and the 
amenities of life, there came a certain amount of refine¬ 
ment and polish, but the set and inelastic form of the 
qasida remained unmodified. It was, however, not so in 
the case of the western countries. The Arabs there 
were smaller in numbers and farther away from their 
homesteads. They were amidst a people very different 
from themselves, and in geographical surroundings 
which had very little in common with those of their 
original country. The Gauls and Visigoths of Spain on 
the one hand and the Berbers of northern Africa on the 
other soon transformed the poetry of the Arabs. A new 
spirit crept into it—a spirit of spontaneity and 
unconventionality, a tendency to be truer to nature and 
to disregard the strict rules of Arahian prosody and 
grammar. 

With these novel features, the poetry of Morocco 
and Tunis and that of Spain should, one may expect, 
provide an interesting variation of the Arabian muse and 
offer a fertile field for research. Unfortunately, however, 
very Tittle attention has been paid by the Arabs them¬ 
selves to these branches of their poetry. In fact, 
although we possess some very valuable collections of 
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Spanish Arabian verse, there is hardly any good compila¬ 
tion of the African poetry of the same period. The 
Arab scholars would seem to have eschewed intentionally 
any attempt to collect that poetry as they, probably, 
did not consider it to be of sufficient importance. Its 
unorthodox style one may presume, must have prejudiced 
them still further against it, and Ibn Khaldftn's remarks, 
to which we shall come presenly, support this 
presumption. This neglect by the Arabs of an important 
offshoot of their poetry is all the more regrettable on 
account of the fact that we now find it extremely difficult 
to construe correcly even the few specimens which we 
possess. Generations of incompetent scribes have 
helped to make the task harder, while our ignorance of 
the right idiom of that period makes any attempt at 
improving the text extremely hazardous. 

Several years ago I tried to translate some of these 
poems quoted by Ibn Khaldon in the concluding 
chapters of his Prolegomena, but was baffled by the 
difficulties that lay before me. These difficulties spring, 
I may point out, not so much from the disregard of 
orthodox grammatical rules displayed in the poems as 
from the use of new and unfamiliar words together with 
the use of old words in new and unknown senses. 
When De Slane made his famous French translation of 
the Muqaddama he could not do full justice to these 
poems. Dozy in his masterly review of that translation 
has tried to throw more light on the text but acknowledges 
that his ignorance of the spoken language of Maghrib 
prevented him also from deciphering the poems correctly . 1 
They have, however, always intrigued me as a fruitful 
field for investigation, and in the present paper I have 
tried to give the text of two of the longer ones with an 
English translation, which though far from convincing, 

(1) Joumal Asiatique, 1869 II, 



gives, I hope, a very good idea of the sense of the 
originals. 

The most remarkable feature of the text is an 
almost complete disregard of the “ i'rab ”, especially at 
the end of a word, the last letter being usually 
“majzQm A tendency to form strange and unauthor¬ 
ized abbreviations is also noticeable, while certain 
contractions similar to those in use in the modern Arab 
dialects are frequently encountered. Another important 
departure from the classical style consists in the mention 
Of the poet’s name in the opening line of the poem. It 
would commence for instance with: “ Says the man of 

generosity, Khalid,” or : “ Says the young woman of the 
tribe, Su‘da”. In some cases, where the poet’s name is 
omitted, the poem will commence with: “He Says 

Regarding the literary and artistic merits of these 
poems, I may confine myself to a few remarks, leaving it 
to the readers to judge for themselves. Most of the old 
and new critics are loud in their praise of the Spanish 
Arabian poetry. Its tenderness and subtle charm, its 
depth of feeling and beauty of expression have won for it 
a well-deserved appreciation. The poetry of Maghrib on 
the other hand seems to have been adversely criticised 
in the olden days. “A large number of the scholars of 
the present generations’’, says Ibn KhaldGn, “dislike 
these forms (of poetry) when they see them and feel 
disgusted with this poetry when they hear it recited ,” 1 
while in modern times the great orientalist Dozy 
thinks that “some of these poems are extremely bad 
and present to us Arabic poetry in the last stage of its 
decadence ’’. 2 While there seems to be a good deal of 
truth in Ibn KhaldQn’s assertion that this dislike of the 
poetry is born of a want of familiarity with its language 


(1) Muqaddama (Beirut edn„ p. 531). 

(2) Journal Asiatique , 1869, II. 
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and an absence of the proper taste for it, I nevertheless 
think that, judging from the few specimens supplied by 
that historian, this poetry does seem to be rather dull and 
insipid. It lacks that vigour and solemnity which 
characterize the early Arabian verse and is withal devoid 
of the refinement and elegance found in the compositions 
of the later poets of the East. The metres, too, are 
generally uninteresting and unmusical. The only 
feature that makes it attractive is its distinctive style— 
a style simple and direct, free from any attempt at 
embellishment. The poems, indeed, are a natural 
outburst of the simple feelings of an unsophisticated 
people. 

The text of the two following poems is based on the 
Beirut edition (1886 A.D.) and the Cairo edition (1322H.). 
I have, however, relied mainly on the former, as in the 
case of the latter, the editor has evidently tried to make 
numerous “ corrections ” which only help to confuse the 
sense and are mostly conjectural. 1 The variations have 
been pointed out in the footnotes, the two editions 
being indicated by the letters A and B, respectively. 
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The first poem is by Sultan bin Muzaffar bin 
Yahya, one of the Zawawida, a branch of the Rayah. 
He composed it while in prison during the reign of AbG 
Hafs, the first Muwahhid king of Ifriqiyya. 
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II 

This poem is by All bin 1 Umar bin Ibrahim, a 
chief of the BanQ ‘Amir, a family of the Zaghba. He 
addresses his cousins who coveted his estate. 
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y ✓ A ✓ A/ Jb i / / A // 
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^ ' ' 

H / / / / / / ^ , -'A ? / i' 
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TRANSLATIONS 

I 


1. Says he: the nightly lament has come 1 (again) 
after a short absence : forbidden unto my eye-lids is 
their sleep. 

2. 0 you who see one pledged 2 to misery and 
grief and a bewildered 3 soul which has long been in pain 
(know that) 

3. (This soul) belongs to Hijaz, is a Bedouin Arab 
of the ‘Adawa tribe, stricken with sorrow, 4 and its 
destination is far off! 

4. It is enamoured of the desert and likes not 
the towns—nothing but the coarse sand-dunes 3 adjoin 
its tents. 

5. It was at Oman 6 that it passed its winter every 
year being seduced by it and loving it passionately. 

6. While it passed the spring season on the 
verdant lands (watered) by gentle rain—how the sword of 
the gaily-attired, dark-eyed maidens (dwelling there) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. is a very unusual form, but it is certainly from ft* and 
hence=' l -»i*. 

4. Reading V)***' 1 *^ from ^ It could be read W) (-and for it), 
but-in that case the pronoun in j* would be redundant. 

5. =»Wl. Note the use of the word in the sense of 
“only”. 

6. Doubtful reading. 
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slew me!' 

7. The desert attracts 2 with the charm of its 
appearance (beautified) by the continuous rain from the 
passing (spring) clouds. 

8. And by the weeping over it and the mutual 
response 3 of the white, virgin clouds with fresh and 
copious waters. 

9. It looks radiant as if clad in the garments 
of a young bride while the chamomile blossoms provide 
it with a girdle ! 

10. It is a desert and a plain, vast and powerful, 4 
with pastures though there are no ostriches in them. 

11. The drink (that it bestows upon) them is the 
churned milk of the camels, while its food is from the 
flesh of the unweened calves. 

12. It hates (locked) doors and such dwellings the 
overcrowding of which ages a young man because of 
what he suffers (in them). 5 

13. May God water with heavy and profuse rain 
that valley where trees have grown with rain and may 
he restore to life its old bones that have decayed. 

14. I have requited it with my love and wish I 
could get (again) the days I passed among its layered 
sand-hills; 


1. Dozy considers the second line as giving no sense. It is 
certainly discordant, but apparently the poet is suddenly reminded 
of the beautiful women that he knew in the desert of which he has 
been speaking. For »iy =*^*1 see Qamus, etc. 

2. Literally “ drives with the driving of the eye,” the word = 

is apparently *= (came in succession). 

3. A & B have which Dozy corrects into (“they 

hurled themselves against one another, butted), but I think 31 

would be more likely. 

4. . This is the only sense the word seems to possess 
here. I am, however, yery doubtful about it. 

5. Referring to the prison. 
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15. At a time when the bows of youth were in 
my hands and as I stood up (to shoot) their arrows, shot 
by my hands, did not miss the mark. 

16. My horse was ready beneath my saddle for the 
journey—the youthful age being the saddle—while its 
rein was in my hand. 1 

17. Many a full-hipped woman kept me awake 
at nights (in those days) and 1 saw not in creation a 
thing more pleasant than her well-arranged (teeth in) 
smile. 2 

18. And many another girl with swelling breasts 
and a plump, supple body, having beautifully dyed eye¬ 
lashes, and elegantly tattooed. 

19. In my passion for them I struck myself with 
my fists and yet their favours did not make me forget 
the rights I owed them. 3 

20. There is (now) a fire that is kindled in my 
bowels with the fuel of grief—yes, it burns and its flames 
cannot be quenched with water. 

21. You, who made promises to me! How long 
shall this endure ? My life has perished in a dwelling 
the darkness of which blinds me. 

iM /AJ> 

1. The translation is doubtful, is evidently 23 ^* or A***"* 

A A/ ✓ 

or 

2. Literally : “ than the arrangement of her smile/’ 

A s> 

3. Dozy reads the second line as 355 ^ and trans¬ 

lates the whole verse thus: Dans ma passion pour tiles je me 
frappait du poing a coups redoubles . Jamais mon coeur agitJ 
nobliera Us droits quelles ont sur moi. But the reading in A & B 

which (being from gives an appropriate sense. The 

idea is that their kindness did not tempt me to take liberties with 
them. 
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22. But (no !) I see that the sun is eclipsed for a 
time and becomes overcast but soon the clouds on it 
are dispelled. 1 

23. (And I see) the flags and banners of (my 
people) the BanD Sa‘d advance towards us with the 
help of God, their ensigns fluttering (in the breeze). 

24. I behold with my own eyes the litters of the 
women of my family 2 in the desert, my lance (rests) on 
my shoulders arid I march in front of them ! 

25. (And I see) on the barren sands the well-bred 
young camels of Shamis; 3 the dearest of the lands of 
God to me is their Hisham 4 (?) 

26. (I see them travelling) to an abode at 
Ja'fariyyah—it is for the sake of the dweller in it that I 
enjoy staying there. 

27. And we meet the chiefs of Hilal bin ‘Amir and 
their greetings remove my intense and burning thirst. 5 

28. They have become proverbial in all eastern 
and western lands; when they fight a tribe its defeat 
is swift. 

29. On them and those in their protection be 
greetings, as long as the dove-pigeons continue to sing 
in their cots. 6 

30. Leave that and yearn not for the past that is 
gone : You see the world remains (constant) to no man. 


1. From to cut, to whittle (?). Doubtful. 

„ A 

2. Note the use of the word b'f in the sense of “ relations”, 
“ family M or “ tribe”. 

3. Apparently the name of a man. 

4. Probably the name of a place. 

5. 

6. Literally beneath the dome or pavilion. 

[ N . B .—All the references to Dozy are to his article on De Slanq’s 
translation in the Journal Asiatiqu4> 1869.] 
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11 

1. (This poem is) beautiful like pearls in the hands 
of a skilled workman when they are strung together in a 
silken thread. 

2. In it the poet has divulged the causes of what 
has taken place 1 relating to himself and what God, 
the Glorious, has willed while enmities are being 
bargained for. 

3. On account of this (situation) the body of the 
tribe has been split into two and its staff has been rent 
into pieces, and we have not come to any right decision 2 
about it. 

4. Yet my heart, as their various destinations 3 took 
them away, seemed to roll 4 upon the thorns of acacia. 

5. Else it (felt) like the lizards’ of the sun-baked, 
stony ground scorched by the heat, while amidst the 
sheltering ribs a flame was kindled. 

6. I would not say that a poison from the misery of 
separation visited me, as the clumsy attendants 6 cried out 
for departure. 

7. O you dwellings that were inhabited yesterday by 
my tribe and its settlers 7 while the dwellers were united. 

8. And by beautiful damsels that tripped with 
short steps in the play-grounds in the darkness of the 
night as the men were either awake or a sleep. 

1. o'" may possibly be here in the sense of =decreed, and 
the translation may then be: “the causes of what God has decreed and 
willed, etc.” 

*h/ / A// 

2 . 



m / u) / A 0 

4. Cjf in classical idiom = . 

$ ^ 

5. PI. of species of lizard : C/. Lane. 

$A / 

6. PI. of =a heavy person : Cf. Lane. 

fS 

7. *^=(collectively) settlers, like the word J^. 
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9. And how pleasant to the beholders was the 
intermingling of those water channels that appeared 
before us, pouring and running under ground. 1 

10. 2 . 

11. But to-day there is nought except owls that hoot 
and screech around their ruins and the encampments. 

12. We stopped there for a long time questioning 
these ruins with burning eyes and flowing tears. 

13. But nothing did I get from them except the 
desolation of mind ; although if I knew my disease was 
due to only imaginary causes. 

14. After this convey 3 to MansQr Bq All (my) 
greetings, and after these other greetings. 

15. And say into him : O Father of Faith, your judg¬ 
ment is ugly, 4 for you have entered deep and dark seas— 

16. Swelling and seething, that may not be gauged 
with the pole, their flooded waters over-run the plains and 
the hills. 

17. You measured not their depth (before you 
entered them) that you may be guided, and swollen seas 
cannot be swum across. 

18. In coming to them you were assisted in your 
destruction by certain persons bereft of senses and mean. 

19. Oh my kinsmen that have embarked on error, 
while they feel no rest and the world cannot be constant 

/A/ / /Ax / 

1. Doubtful, poured ” from while is appa- 

$ § / 

rently the plural form of or subterranean conduit of 

water, Cf. Lane. 

2. The reading is indecipherable. 

3. The word in the text is ^ ^ which is probably a corrupt form 

A ui 

of ej* being used in the sense of 
/ * 

4. usually means to snarl. 
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to them! 1 

20. They have discarded our friendship and in their 
search for greatness they aspire to positions that are not 
meant for them. 

21. By the truth of the Prophet and the (sacred) 
house and its glorious pillars and by those who visit it 
each season and every year. 

22. Always, 2 if their lives be prolonged, shall they 
taste in that pursuit the sour milk of the camels, 3 as their 
drink. 

23. And for ever 4 the nomads shall cling to each 
quivering lance 5 and to every sword. 

24. And each battlement, 6 like the rampart itself, 7 
shall be climbed by a boy, the descendant of noble men. 

25. Every bay horse, the biting of its teeth produc¬ 
ing a squeaking 8 sound shall continue to ... . 

(the second line is very doubtful). 

26. The barren earth shall bear us for a (long) time 
and shall give birth to us from the narrow mouth of every 
valley,—* 


1. (•/♦*=frfJ. For this vulgar use of the feminine pronoun for the 
masculine C/. another verse : 

(Muqaddatna : Beirut, p. 533.) 

S> / 

2. The translation is conjectural, reading from 

3. Probably plural form of 

4. See n. 2 above. 

5. vjk*= 

* 

6. &U* =p a n de un mur (Dozy Suppl.). The word may, how¬ 
ever, be in the sense of a she-camel and then the word may be 
rendered by M riding *\ 

«v m 

7. 

8. from the squeaking of a mouse. 

9. ,-Utf-.^lyi { ( W U). 
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27. Brave warriors, camels of noble breed and lances 
that gather together at the time of the setting 1 of every 
moon. 

28. Do you deny me while I am the chief 2 who leads 
them and in the sharp edge of my lance is the sign of war. 

29. We shall be like teeth in closing upon 3 your 
tents 4 till you pay us back our debts. 

30. When it is a day of famine, O Amir Bh Ali, the 
efforts of the patient ones are cast in front. 

31. 

32. Leave the men whose client never sees (the face 
of) oppression and who gather not their reins for fear of 
the enemy. 

33. Rather do they keep them straight as their 
misery grows thicker and for ay and ever they do their 
best towards that client. 

34. How oft has their lance risen in fury against the 
Bedounis, out-pacing everything else between Sahaslh and 
Hisam. 5 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38. On you be the greetings of God—you who under¬ 
stand not 6 —as long as the ash-coloured dove sings and 
the pigeon coos mournfully. 

1. from 

2. in vulgar language. Cf. Dozy, Suppl. 

3. This is the only possible rendering of the word here. 

4. “tents collectively. See note by Dozy in J. A. 1869 II 
pp. 178—180. C/. also a verse in the Muqaddama by another poet 

Uttpj lj| jj iXm U **2' 

5. Apparently names of places, for I cannot find any appropriate 
meaning for the word 
/\ / 

6. f * 15 Another instance of the feminine pronoun being used 
for the masculine f or s*. C/. above : -flj* ^ ^ . 
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NOTE 


In rendering into English the passages from 
the Quran selected for inclusion here, I am 
much indebted to extant translations, except 
where I have amended them in consultation with 
a revered friend of mine, Allama Abdul Qadir 
Siddiqi of Hyderabad, retired Chairman of the 
Department of Muslim Theology, Osmania 
University, for whose scholarship in Islamic 
Literature I entertain a high regard. 


S. A. L. 




CONCEPT OF SOCIETY IN ISLAM 

Years ago, an English poet, Mathew Arnold, wrote 
a few lines entitled “ Revolutions ”, lines full of pathos 
and wistfulness: 

Before man parted for this earthly strand, 

While yet upon the verge of heaven he stood, 

God put a heap of letters in his hand, 

And bade him make with them what word he could. 

And man has turned them many times : made Greece, 
Rome, England, France:—Yes, nor in vain essayed 
Way after way, changes that never cease ! 

The letters have combined : something was made. 

Indeed, something was made; but the poet, in sorrow, 
exclaims: 

Ah I an inextinguishable sense 

Haunts him that he has not made what he should 

That he has still, though old, to recommence. 

Since he has not yet found the word God would 1 
And empire after empire, at their height 
Of sway, have felt this boding sense come on; 

Have felt their huge frames not constructed right, 

And dropped, and slowly died upon their throne. 

Such is the recollection of the story of human 
societies that comes to the mind of Arnold 1 But he 
thinks only of Europe. The new words that man has 
coined since, even in Europe, and which seem to hold 
its peoples under their spell at the present day, he had 
no opportunity to read. One wonders what note he would 
have struck in his lines had these obtained currency in 
his own lifetime. 

Mathew Arnold could have taken a broader survey 
of human history, and thrown his glance beyond the 
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confines of his own continent, and ascertained if man 
anywhere else had “ found the word God would ”. But 
he did not. Hence his disappointment. One thing, 
however, he incidentally emphasises. And it is this. No 
word that man can make without an insight into the 
composition of ‘ the word that God would * has any 
chance of success in bringing true happiness to him. 
In other words no society can hold sufficiently long 
unless it satisfies some spiritual law of life. The cry 
for the kingdom of heaven to come and dwell on earth, 
and for God’s will to reign therein as it does in heaven 
is only a reaction of the human spirit against the 
absence or neglect of any such law governing man’s 
individual life and his relation with the external world. 


Not that 

Religion of Nature 


such a law is not discernible to man or is 
unknown to him. It is innate, says 
the Quran: 

Turn steadfastly to the path of devotion—the path of 
Allah, for which He hath fitted man. 

There is no altering of the ways of Allah. That is 
the right religion, but most people know it not—. (30 : 30.) 


The Quran repeatedly draws attention to the 
indifference of man to see the things which he can clearly 
see for himself, and reflect. The vast panorama 
of Nature, the beautiful constellations moving irl the 
heavens, giving to earth its alternation of day and night, 
its light and darkness, the soaring clouds that send down 
rain from the sky to water the earth, the tiny Seed that 
man sows therein shooting out a luxuriant crop affording 
him his subsistence, the clot out of which he himself 
grows into being, and has helpmeets who give him the 
comfort that he so much values and a host of Similar 
objects must seem to the most simple that some benevo* 
lent law or purpose holds together all that he sees of 
feels through his senses, and instinctively raise from him 
the exclamation “ Our Lord, all this, Thou hast not 
lW 



created in vain." (3 : 190.) 

We have not created the heavens and the earth and 
whatsoever is between them in sport : We have not 
created these except to bear the truth, but most people 
know it not. (44 : 38 ) 

Hast thou not seen how Allah causeth the night to 
pass into the day and causeth the day to pass into the 
night, and hath bound the sun and the moon to run, each 
its course, for an appointed term ? (31 : 29.) 

And He it is Who hath set for you the stars that 
ye may guide your course by them amid the darkness of 
the land and the sea. Clear have We made Our signs to 
those who have insight. (4 : 98.) 

Verily We created man from an extract of earth; 

Then placed him as a life-drop in a safe lodging 
(womb); 

Then fashioned We the drop a clot, then fashioned 
We the clot a little lump, then fashioned We the little 
lump bones, then clothed the bones with flesh and then 
produced him as another creation. So blessed be Allah, 
the best of Creators! (23 : 12-14.) 

And of His signs is this: He hath created for you 
help-meets from yourselves that ye may find comfort in 
them, and provided affection and sympathy between you. 
Herein indeed are portents for folk who reflect. 

And of His signs is the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and your variety of language and colour. 
Herein indeed are portents for men of knowledge. 

And of His signs is your slumber by night and by 
day, and your seeking of His bounty. Herein indeed are 
portents for folk who heed. 

And of His signs is this: He showeth you the 
lightning for fear and hope, and sendeth down water from 
the sky, and thereby reviveth the earth after her death. 
Herein indeed are portents for folk who understand. 

(30 t 21-24.) 

(Blessed is He) Who hath created the seven heavens in 
layers. Thou canst see no disharmony in the handiwork 
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of the Beneficent God. Then look again: Dost thou see 
any rifts ? 

Then look again and yet again, thy sight will return 
unto thee thwarted and tired. (67 : 3-4.) 

Islam does not suggest that God merely put a heap 
of letters into man’s hand when he 
The Reflex Process p ar t e d f or this earthly strand, and 

bade him to make with them what word he could. The 
reflex process is what is revealed by the Quran . The 
4 word * itself was shown to him and its meaning explained 
and lest he might forget its structure and composition 
was transfixed in his nature, bidding him to preserve it 
therein, and not play with its letters, and disturb their 
arrangement, so that he might live in peace with himself 
and the external world of relations. 

And when thy Lord said unto the angels : Lo! 

I am about to place a vicegerent in the earth, they said 
Will Thou place therein one who will do mischief 
and shed blood, while we, we hymn Thy praise and 
extol Thy holiness ? He said : Surely, I know that which 
ye know not. 

And He taught Adam all the names , then showed 
the objects to the angels, saying : Inform me of the names 
of these, if ye are in the right 


They said : Glorious art Thou ! We have no 
knowledge saving that which Thou hast taught us. Surely 
Thou alone art the Knower, the Wise. 

He said: O Adam ! Inform them of their names, 
and when he had informed them of their names, He said : 
Did I not tell you that I knew the secrets of the heavens 
and the earth ? (2 : 30-33.) 


Thus rendered conscious of the secrets of the 
heavens and of the earth, the 4 names’, or the meaning 
of things, or the laws of their existence, it followed as 
a corollary that he should affirm the unity of existence. 

And when thy Lord took out of the loins of Adam’s 
children their progeny, and made them affirm, (saying) : Am 
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t not your Lord ? They said : Yea, we affirm. (7 : 172.) 
Thus equipped, his nature found itself agreeable to 
bear the trust of vicegerency. 

Verily We proposed to the heavens and to the earth 
and to the mountains to receive the trust, but they shrank 
from receiving it, and were afraid of it. Man alone under¬ 
took to bear it. (33 : 72.) 

And to help him bear this trust, a sense of balance 
was set in him to keep the letters that make the ‘ word’ 
in proper position, and he was told that he would be 
judged accordingly. 

Allah it is Who hath revealed the word with truth 
and the Balance. (42 : 17.) 

The Beneficent God 
Hath revealed the Word ; 

Hath created man ; 

Hath given him articulate speech. 

The Sun and the Moon follow a System, 

And the plants and the trees bend in adoration, 

And the Sky, He hath reared it on high, 

And hath set the balance; 

That in the balance ye should not transgress ; 

But weigh with fairness and not scant the balance. 

(55 : 1-9.) 

It is in such figurative language that the Holy 
Book of Islam contends that the heavens and the earth 
and whatsoever is between them are not created in sport, 
but for a serious end, that each object of creation is 
made subject to the laws intrinsic in its nature in order 
that it might move to an appointed goal, and that man by 
nature upright and chosen to bear the trust of personality 
is gifted with the sense of balance and discrimination to 
help him to conduct himself in accordance with the laws 
of his being, and in harmony with the laws governing the 
rest of creation. “ That is the right religion,” says the 
Quran, the word of God ‘set in the nature of man’; 
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but man “ hath proved unjust, indifferent”, and ‘‘hath 
corrupted the world 

Hence this religion had to be revealed to him by 

Islam as old as the word of mouth < to P ut him in mind 

Human race. thereof from time to time ; and that 

was done by a succession of great men whom the Quran 

calls * Mursalin ’ or Messengers, men inspired to deliver 

the Divine message, to give utterance to the law set in 

the nature of man, and called upon at the same time to 

Jive it in their own lives for the sake of example. Their 

mission was to restore the ‘ balance ’ disturbed by the 

self-will and perversity of man and help him to live a 

united and harmonious life. 

Mankind were but one community ; then they 
differed. (10 : 20.) 

Mankind were one community, and (when they 
differed) Allah sent Prophets as Comforters and Warners, 
and revealed the word of truth to judge between mankind 
concerning that wherein they differed. (2 : 213.) 

Systems have passed away before you. Do but 
travel in the land and see the nature of the consequences 
for those who did deny. (3 : 137.) 

Verily We have sent thee with the Truth, a Com¬ 
forter and Warner; and there is not a nation but a Warner 
hath passed among them. (35 : 24.) 

How many a Prophet did We send among the men 
of old. 

And never came there unto them a Prophet but they 
used to mock him ! (43 : 6-7.) 

Verily We sent messengers before thee, of some of 
whom We have told thee, and of some of whom We have 
not told thee. (40 : 17.) 

He hath ordained for you that religion which He 
commended unto Noah, and which We inspire in thee 
(Muhammad), and which We commended unto Abraham 
and Mo9es and Jesus, saying : Establish the religion, and 
be not divided therein. (42 ; 13.) 
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(O Messengers!) Ye all are of but one Order and, 
I ana your Lord. So be mindful of Me. (23 : 52.) 

The Quran thus makes it clear that the religion 
which the Prophet of Arabia preached to his people call¬ 
ing on them to carry it to the lengths of the earth and 
proclaim the supreme unity of God working benevolently 
in all creation, and promote unity among mankind 
is not a new religion. It is the same as that implanted 
in Nature, the same as was revealed to every prophet 
and is consequently eternal in its operation. The Quran 
hails Muhammad (Peace on him!) as the “ Seal of the 
Prophets and Messengers ” or the last of the bearers of 
the truth of Divine Unity, as it was through him that 
the final emphasis was given to the doctrine and 
expressed in comprehensive fullness leaving no possibility 
of further augmentation to its import. The Quran also 
styles him as a “ blessing to all the worlds ”, as his 
appearance was made at a time when mankind was torn 
by anarchy of thought and feeling, and the cause of 
civilization had well-nigh been submerged under the 
dead weight of Ignorance. 

History will bear out the truth of these distinctive 
Divine Unity basis of appellations by shewing that this 
Islamic Society. great doctrine of Islam has ever 

since the time of the Prophet so powerfully impinged 
itself on the religious thought of the followers of other 
faiths that no reorientation of them has been possible 
except in terms of the truth to which the Prophet 
devoted his life in the teeth of trying opposition and 
which he has left behind as a permanent bequest to all 
mankind. The Rev. C. F. Andrews, one of the foremost 
missionaries of the present day, observes in a recent 
contribution, “The Function of Islam 

One of the greatest of all blessings which Islam has 

' The Genuine Islam, Singapore, Vol I, No. 8,1936. 
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brought to East and West alike has been the emphasis which 
at a critical period in human history it placed upon the Divine 
Unity. For during those Dark Ages both in East and West, 
from 600 to 1000 A.D. this doctrine was in danger of being 
over-laid and obscured in Hinduism and in Christianity itself, 
owing to the immense accretions of subsidiary worships of 
countless demi-gods and heroes. Islam has been, both to 
Europe and to India in their darkest hour of aberration from 
the sovereign truth of God’s Unity, an invaluable corrective 
and deterrent. Indeed, without the final emphasis on this 
truth, which Islam gave from its central position,—facing 
India and facing Europe,—it is doubtful whether this idea 
of God as one could have obtained that established place 
in human thought which is uncontested in the intellectual 
world to-day. 

This doctrine of the Unity of God as delineated 
by Muhammad (Peace on him !), the final bearer of the 
great message to mankind is the foundation on which 
the Unimat or the society of Islam rests. It is a simple 
creed. ‘ There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is 
His Messenger! ’ Any one who gives adherence to it 
straightway enters the fold and becomes a member of 
a brotherhood where colour or blood or circumstance 
or station in life does not count, where uprightness of 
character and conduct is the only criterion of preference, 
where one should discharge his duty to others and could 
claim no right without reference to it, and where to 
live such a life is to offer true prayer to God. 

The Quran therefore calls the Ummat of Islam as, 
Khaira Ummatin ,—‘ The best society ’—every member of 
which has to live resigned to or in accordance with the 
will of God or His Jaw or, to use the phrase already 
employed, ‘the balance set in the nature of man ’, revealed 
and explained in the Quran. The law of God is not a 
harsh law, says the Book. His will is not the will of a 
tyrant. 

Allah desireth for you ease: He desireth not hardship 
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tor you. (2 : i8f>.) 

On no soul doth Allah lay a responsibility greater 
than it can bear. (2 : 286.) 

It is the religion that helps man live in peace with 
himself, and in peace with his fellows and the rest of 
creation. ‘ Islam ’ itself means 4 Peace, realized in the 
devotion of all our faculties to the will of God which is 
nothing but the law of life devised in His infinite goodness 
to work for harmony and thus to demonstrate the 
Unity of His existence. The duty of every Muslim is to 
see that every little act of his conforms to this law of 
peace and harmony. The Quran calls upon him to say: 

Verily my prayers and my sacrifice, and my life, and 
my death are all for Allah. 

Life thus viewed, every action of man assumes a 
spiritual significance. 

A Positivist, follower of Comte, Dr. J. H. Bridges, in 
an address delivered in 1879 on the subject of ‘Prayer 
and Work * * observes : 

The faith of the Mussulman is concentrated in a single 
word, Islam ; devotion, resignation of our own will to the 
supreme decree. That word was not limited by Mahommed 
to his own followers ; it was used ungrudgingly of his Judaic 
and Christian predecessors. There is no fitter word for the 
religion of the human race. If there is any one word in 
Western language which can translate it fully, it is the word 
religion itself; and that word needs interpretation for ears 
untrained in Latin speech. The word Islam unfolds itself 
for us, as for the followers of Mahommed, into the two great 
and inseparable aspects of life : — prayer and work. Pray and 
give alms t said Mahommed. Almsgiving in his wide interpreta¬ 
tion of it, conceived with admirable wisdom relatively to the 
simple wants of his time, covering the whole field of doing 
good to men. Pray and work, said the mediaeval saint: pray 
as though nothing were to be done by work : work as * though 
nothing were to be gained by prayer. 

^Discourses on Positive Religion , 1891, London. 
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tn different ways and under every possible variety of langii* 
age and symbol, the same thing is said by every spiritual leader 
of men in every age and country. I find it in Confucius, 
the founder of the faith that has kept Chinese society 
together for five-and-twenty centuries : I find it in the ancient 
theocracy of Hindostan ; I find it in the monuments of Egypt 
as their secrets are gradually revealing themselves to modern 
learning. I read it in the premature effort of Pythagoras, 
premature, yet profoundly fruitful of momentous result, to 
discipline of life upon a human basis. And last of all 1 find 
it where most men think a monopoly of such knowledge is to 
be found, in the Hebrew and Christian Bible. 

Islam, then, or in the English tongue, devotion—the devo¬ 
tion of our life to the highest, the bringing of our own will 
into accord with the supreme will ; this is the word that sums 
up the lives of pious men in every age and every country. 
They have framed for themselves an ideal, a model, a pattern 
of what their life should be. They have done their utmost to 
make that ideal a reality. In other words, they have prayed, 
and they have worked. 

What then is the will of God to which man is called 
Function of Man: Be- upon to conform? In other words 
lieve and Work. what is the function of man on earth 

as specified by that will which the Holy Quran inter¬ 
prets ? 

This function is twofold. It consists, in the first 
place, of faith or belief, and in the second, of work in 

consonance therewith. It is not merely ‘pray and 

work’ that is enjoined on a Muslim, as Dr. Bridges 

observes. On the other hand it is ‘ believe and work 

Player in Islam is more an action of the spirit, and is 
covered by the term ‘ work ’. 

The faith of a Muslim is focussed in the idea of the 
Unity of God to which reference has 
already been made. Since, it is God 
who is the source of all power and knowledge nothing 
moves or happens, whether one calls it good or evil 
*76 
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according to one’s sense of values without His knowledge 
and permission. A belief in such Divine dispensation, 
always benevolent in purpose, has become imperative. As 
the physical or material Universe, the world seen, is not 
evidently the whole of the manifestation of His power and 
will, a belief in the unseen world peopled by unseen 
forces some of whom the Quran calls ‘Malayik* or angels 
obeying the laws of their own existence and reacting on 
the world of humanity in pursuance of the united purpose 
innate in the Unity of God’s existence, a belief in them 
naturally arises. Since‘man’s vision cannot comprehend 
Him’, and God hath not chosen to appear before man in 
Visible Reality, His wish can only be transmitted or 
revealed through the medium of man himself whom man 
can understand. A belief in such chosen men, the mes¬ 
sengers as also a belief in the text of the messages inspir¬ 
ed in them or the Books have necessarily to be entertained. 
Finally, a Muslim has to believe in a life after death, a 
new life in which man will move conscious of the reaction 
in his soul wrought by the manner of life he had lived on 
earth, in accordance with or in disregard of the law or 
will of God as explained in the Books. 

These beliefs which constitute the faith of a Muslim 
are simple enough to make their appeal to the common- 
sense of man if according to the Quran, one can but 
reflect on the multitude of signs which the visible Uni¬ 
verse and the common experiences of life itself furnish. 
At the same time, these beliefs are so naturally linked, 
one to the other, and revolve round the central belief of 
the Unity of God, a belief “uncontested in the intellectual 
world to-day”, that they can easily enlist logic, and the 
achievements of modern science to bringing home their 
truths even to the sceptically disposed. 

Oar immediate purpose in referring to the subject of 

Man's place in Crea- these beliefs is to understand their 
tion - significance in so far as they affect 
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Win as a social being, or unit of Society. 

The primary question with which we have to start 
is: What position does Islam assign to man in the 
scheme of Divine creation ? Does it fit him to translate 
these beliefs held up for his acceptance into action ? The 
Quran does not relegate him to a position of inferiority 
to any object of creation. He is not inferior in stature in 
the scale of Divine values to the sun or the moon or 
other constellations in the heavens which have formed the 
objects of worship from a distance in the history of man, 
or to trees or cattle or fire or water or stones at close 
range, or again, to that body of invisible forces called 
angels. The Quran points out that man is made of the 
“goodliest fabric”, he whom the “angels were made to 
offer obeisanceand for whom “whatsoever is in the 
heavens, and whatsoever is in the earth” are made to do 
service. 

And hath subjected whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoever is in the earth to be of service to you; they all 
are from Him. Herein verily are signs for those who reflect. 
(45 : 13.) 

Do you not see that Allah hath made whatsoever is in 
the heavens and whatsoever is in the earth of service to you, 
and been bounteous to you of His favours, outward and 
inward ? (31 : 20.) 

And he hath subjected the night and the day and 
the sun and the moon to be of service to you, and the 
stars to do service by His command. Herein indeed are 
signs for those who understand. (16 : 12.) 

Thus raised in the scale of creation and placed 
immediately next to God, man’s superiority to the rest of 
creation is further specified by investing him with the 
privilege of living on earth as the vicegerent of God 
Himself. 

And when thy Lord said unto the angels: Lo ! 1 
am about to place a vicegerent in the earth, they said: 

•The Quran, 7 ; 10. 
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Wilt Thou place therein one who will do mischief 
and shed blood, while we, we hymn Thy praise and 
extol Thy holiness ? He said : Surely I know that which 
ye know not. (2 : 30.) 

He it is who hath placed you as his vicegerents on 
earth and hath raised some of you in rank above others, 
that He may try you in what He hath given you. 
(6 : 166.) 

O David ! We have appointed thee a vicegerent in 
the earth ; hence judge aright between people, and follow 
not desire that it beguile thee from the way of Allah. 
(38 : 27.) 

Such is the position, such the dignity that distinguish- 

Free Agent. eS man from the reSt ° f cre ation. 

It is with this consciousness that man 
is required to pursue his path in life. Not merely this, 
he is made aware of another truth of his nature. The 
Quran declares that man is not born with any stigma 
attached to his soul. He is not born an untouchable 
or handicapped with the pollution of any original 

sin, committed either by himself in a previous birth 

of which he has no knowledge or by any of his 
remote ancestor. He is, as the Quran says, bom with a 
balanced soul, without any inherent weaknesses therein 
and free of any obligations to suffer for any action except 
his own. His relation to God is thus equalized amongst 
his own kind, and no distinction in this respect is made 
between man and woman. 

Whosoever followeth the right course, it is only for 
the good of his own soul that he doth so ; and whosoever 

followeth the wrong course doth so to his own hurt. 

No responsible soul shall bear another’s responsibility. 
(17 : 15.) 

1 will not suffer the work of any among you that 
worketh, whether male or female, to be lost; the one of 
you is of the other. (3 : 195.) 

By the soul and Him who balanced it, and infused 
into the same the sense of discrimination and the power of 
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choosing between the wrong and right, happy is he who 
heepeth it pure, and unhappy is he who corrupteth it. 
(91 : 7-10.) 

The truth of the last verse is expressed by the 
Quran in the form of a paradox each 
A Paradox side of which is equally true : 

Surely We created man of the goodliest fabric ; then 
We rendered him the vilest of the vile. (95 : 4-5.) 

Every thinker in every age has had to recognise this 
paradox in human nature. Speaking through the mouth 
of Hamlet, says Shakespeare :— 

What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god ! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 
And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? man 
delights not me; no, nor woman neither. 

The task of every religion has been to save man from 
going down in the scale of life. Some lay stress on 
‘faith’ or ‘ belief ’ as the means of salvation. But ‘belief’ 
alone is not enough in Islam. ‘Righteous work’ in 
consonance therewith is equally necessary. That is the 
way of preserving his goodliest fabric. Says the J Quran 
in continuation of the paradox for the sake of clearing 
the issue raised therein : 

Then We rendered him the vilest of the vile, save 
those who believe and work righteously; for their’s is 
unfailing reward. So, who can now question the decree ? 
Is not Allah the wisest of Judges? (95 : 5-8.) 

So, it is as a free agent and with the choice of 

spiritual Law Of Life. livin S as a vicegerent of God that 
man is called upon to function on 
earth. His r61e of vicegerency is not difficult of compre¬ 
hension, if we refer ourselves to the Islamic concept of 
God in relation to His attributes. ‘ Believe and work ’ is 
the commandment; work, by “investing yourself with 
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Divine attributes ”. And to what end ? Here is what 
the messenger of God himself points out. Says he: 

“ Respect the ways of Allah ; and be affectionate to the 
family of Allah.” 

Says he again: 

All creatures of God are His family ; and he is the 
most beloved of God who loveth best His creatures. 

The Quran itself expresses: 

O ye men I surely we have created you male and 
female, and made you tribes and families that you may 
know and care for each other ; surely the noblest of you 
in the sight of Allah is the one among you most mindful 
of his duty. Allah is Knowing, Fully Awake. (49 : 13.) 

For that cause We decreed for the Children of Israel: 
Whosoever killeth a human being for other than man¬ 
slaughter or mischief in the earth, it shall be as if he hath 
killed all mankind, and whoso saveth the life of one, it shall 
be as if he hath saved the life of all mankind. (5 : 32.) 


The function of vicegerency has, therefore, to be 
exercised towards that end and is to be interpreted in 
terms of the good that man can offer not only to fellow 
man but to every living object on earth who all form 
together the family of God, every one of whom has a 
being from their Maker “unto Whom they will be 
gathered 

There is not an animal on the earth, or a flying 
creature flying on two wings, but they are peoples like unto 
you. We have neglected nothing in the Book (of Our 
decrees). Then unto their Lord will they be gathered. 
(6 : 38.) 


How is the task to be performed ? “Believe and 
Man’s Task : Display work.” Belief without work ip 
of Divine Attributes. accordance therewith is static. Mere 

philosophic perception of the essence of divinity or 
contemplation is barren, if it does not generate volition 
or give movement to human life in consonance with the 
qualities or attributes of that essence. Mere spiritual 
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exercises of the kind the Yogis practise, or psychic 
achievements, however interesting, will not rise above 
their character as but the exercises of the mind or of 
the soul if they are not subserved to cater for a dynamic 
moral existence for man. This dynamic morality again 
is not possible for one who lives for himself, who may 
believe but will conserve all his thought and energy to 
keep his body and soul together, or for one who seeks 
his individual spiritual salvation through the life of the 
cloister or the cave, or for one who through abnegation 
of his body fancies his duty to lie in merely nursing his 
soul. The vicegerency of God on earth is not possible 
for such types. On the other hand, it is for him who 
imbues himself with divine attributes to the best of his 
ability and manifests them in devoted service to himself 
and to his fellow beings. 

The attributes of God are various, as are His names. 
They cannot be numbered, since the fullest comprehension 
of Divine activity is scarcely possible for man circum¬ 
scribed as he is by the nature of his being. It is not to 
our immediate purpose to enter upon a philosophic 
appreciation of this aspect of our question. Our aim is 
more concrete, and it should suffice, if we point out that 
a Muslim is to believe, in the words of the Quran,* that 
“to God alone belong all excellent names’’, for perfection 
is His only in everything that He attributeth to Himself. 
With this general attitude towards the conception of 
Divine attributes, the task before a Muslim is to 
understand the significance to his life of such of them 
as are specifically brought to mind in the Quran and the 
Hadis. Some of these may come essentially within the 
purview of pure philosophy or that of mysticism. But a 
large majority of them suggestive of His love and power, 
and knowledge and justice, and mercy and His tender 

• The Quran, 7 :180. 
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Concern for the moral purification of man may easily 
form the subject of social study. Even these make an 
imposing list, and should lay bare the futility of encasing 
the Divine Being in any single virtue or attribute, and 
incarnating Him. God in Islam is above every attribute 
and manifests them all in harmonious relation with one 
another. 

Of all the attributes of God with which man should 
Knowledge and imbue himself in order to fit himself 

Powen for the task of vicegerency, the 

primary requisite is the attribute of power that works for 
movement and life. It has already been pointed out that 
the Quran makes it explicit that whatsoever is in the 
heavens and whatsoever is in the earth are intended to 
subserve to the well-being of man. Only, he is required 
to reflect over the laws of their nature and strive to 
know how best they could help him. That is the way of 
achieving power, and the only means of getting at it is 
knowledge the acquisition of which, in the words of the 
Prophet, “is a duty on every Muslim”. “Acquire 
knowledge", said he, “It enables the possessor to 
distinguish right from wrong; it lights the way to heaven; 
it is our companion when friendless; it guides us to 
happiness; it sustains us in misery; it is a weapon against 
enemies and an ornament among friends. By virtue 
of it, Allah exalteth nations, and maketh them guides in 
good pursuits, and giveth them leadership, so much so, 
that their foot-steps are followed, their deeds are 
imitated, and their opinions are readily accepted and held 
inviolable.”* Says the Quran: 

O you who believe ! Answer the call of Allah and 
His Messenger when he calleth you to that which gives 
you life. (8 : 24.) 

And in the earth, there are signs for those who have 
*Jamt-o-Bayan-il-'Ilm., p. 27, Cairo, 1320 H. 
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Conviction ; and (there are signs) in your own selves. Can 
ye not see? (51 : 20-21.) 

And if all the trees in the earth were pens, and the 
sea ink with seven more seas to increase it, the words of 
Allah could not be exhausted. Allah is Mighty, Wise. 
(31 : 27.) 

Ignorance is like darkness on a vast, abysmal sea. 
There covereth him a wave, above which is a wave, above 
which is a cloud—layer upon layer of darkness. When he 
holdeth out his hand he scarce can see it. (24 : 40.) 
Knowledge, in Muslim conception, covers every field 
of life—the life of the vast universe working about and 
around man in immediate contact as well as remote, and 
the life of man himself moving onward with a knowledge 
of his past. An acquisition of knowledge therefore 
imopses on man the exercise of not merely his intellectual 
and physical faculties, but his spiritual: and nothing is 
prohibited to him in Islam except, probably, probing 
vainly the veil beyond which the reason of man has been 
found incapable of advance. Islam thus establishes the 
right of man to knowledge and destroys all barriers that 
class selfishness has, every now and then, tried to 
raise to deny others access to knowledge which is the 
mainspring of every power. It gives him full sanction to 
harness the forces of nature through a scientific study of 
them, and provide himself with every means of material 
comfort. 

But it makes one condition. And herein lies the 
_. lD , , fundamental distinction between the 

Islamic and the modern European 
culture. It calls upon man to bear in mind the “balance 
set in his nature ”, and sanctified by revealed command¬ 
ment through His Messengers and to exercise that power 
acquired through scientific knowledge in a way such as 
will help him to display in his life other attributes of 
God such as will equip him to show affection to His 
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“ family ” for which he has been created with the privilege 
of representing God on earth. If I may so express, the 
impersonal power of Nature that science brings into play 
is to be given a personality and made conscious of the 
balance set therein, as in the rest of creation. This 
aspect of Islamic life should be kept in mind in order to 
appraise the full import of the injunction which sums up 
all that is required of a Muslim. “ Believe and work "; 
and these other attributes of which knowledge and power 
are to be the handmaids, are assiduously brought to mind 
in the Quran at the opening of each chapter which begins 
“ In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful”. 
The commonest and the most compulsory invocation that 
every Muslim is called upon to make several times 
every day runs: 

All praise is due to Allah, the Lord of the worlds, 
the Beneficent, the Merciful ; Master of the Day of 
Judgment! Thee do we worship and of Thee do we seek 
help. Show us the right path, the path of those whom 
Thou hast blessed ; and not of those whom Thou hast 
shown Thy disapprobation, nor of those who have gone 
astray. Amen ! 

This common prayer, to go no beyond the words of 
the Quran , will give sufficient insight into the duty of 
man to bear in mind in his day’s work the attributes of 
God, of beneficence, justice and mercy through which he 
has to appeal to God for an ordered life, the life of 
Peace, of Islam. 

The God that the Muslim invokes here is Rabbul 
Alamin. Rabb in Arabic is composite in conception 
referring to the Divine power of giving nourishment and 
sustenance to all whom He has created with Paternal 
concern. So, by calling upon God as Rabbul Alamin or 
the Rabb of all the worlds, seen and the unseen, he at once 
places himself in harmonious relations with the rest of 
Divine creation controlled, as he is convinced, by a 



Being who alone deserves to be worshipped, from whom 
alone help is to be sought. 

And what is this help that he seeks from his Lord ? 
41 Show us the right path ”, he asks, “the path of those 
whom Thou hast blessed ; and not of those whom Thou 
hast shown Thy disapprobation, nor of those who have 
gone astray." He merely wants “ the balance set in his 
nature " to be preserved in whatever he thinks and feels 
and does. 

This is the spiritual law of life on which the Society 
of Islam rests. It makes the life of every true member 
of it a sacred song of love and action. “ My life, my 
sacrifice and my death are all for Allah." This he affirms 
by devoting all his talents informed by knowledge and 
strengthened by the power that knowledge generates to 
the good of God's family ; and thereby he fulfils the trust 
of vicegerency that God has placed in him. 

It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces to the 
East and the West; but righteous is he who believeth in 
Allah and the Last Day and the Angels and the Books and 
the Prophets ; and giveth his wealth, for love of Him, to 
kinsfolk and to orphans and the needy and the wayfarer and 
those who ask, and for the redemption of slaves and who 
observeth proper worship and payeth the poor-due; And 
those who respect their word when they give it, and the 
patient in trial and adversity and time of stress. Such, are 
the sincere, and such the righteous. (2 : 177.) 

And serve Allah. Ascribe nothing as partner unto 
Him. Show kindness unto parents, and unto near kindred, 
and orphans, and the needy, and unto the neighbour who is 
of kin and the neighbour who is not of kin, and the fellow- 
traveller and the wayfarer and those whom your right band 
possesses. (4 : 36.) 

Ah, what will convey unto thee what the Ascent is !— 
It is to free a slave, 

And to feed in the day of hunger 
An orphan near of kin, 

Or some poor wretch in misery, 
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And to be of those who believe and exhort one another 
to forbearance and exhort one another to compassion. 

They are of the tight hand . 

But those who disbelieve Our revelations, they are of the 
left hand. (90 : 12-19.) 

Such is the distinction between right and wrong 

Right and Wrong: which the Q^an keeps before our 

Ethics and jurispru- mind, and which is embodied in the 
d6nc6 

Commandment we have already 
quoted: “Respect the ways of Allah; and be affectionate 
to the family of Allah” (creation). All that a Muslim 
feels and thinks or does should be in pursuance of 
this commandment; and that is the right action. On 
the other hand, anything that he feels or does in 
contravention of this commandment is the wrong con¬ 
templated by the Quran. The distinction is thus fixed 
in the very highest truth of human life, and is manifest 
in the ethics of Islam, whether it concerns a Muslim’s 
own personal well-being or concerns his relations with 
his kith and kin, his neighbours, or strangers or even 
those who are his enemies, or his conduct towards 
the dumb creatures. The personal virtues of patience, 
fortitude, courage and bravery, kindliness, purity, 
chastity, love, affection, honesty, truth, respect for 
covenants, forgiveness, trustworthiness, justice and 
mercy are not mere pleasing luxuries to be indulged 
in at convenience, but are indispensable for a right living. 
And the opposite qualities such as cruelty, indecency, 
fornication, adultery, uncleanliness, dishonesty, falsehood, 
treachery, hypocrisy, spite, defection, unfaithfulness, 
infidelity and exploitation of the weak which work for the 
disintegration of society are not only vices but positive 
sins in Islam. 

How mindful is Islam of the moral welfare of Society 
and of the need for happy relations between its members 
may be gauged from the high line of conduct laid down 
even in respect of our references to others. 
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O ye who believe! Let not people laugh other people 
to scorn who may be better than themselves; neither let 
women laugh other women to scorn who may be better 
than themselves. 

Neither defame one another ; nor call one another by 
abusive nicknames. 

Inquire not too curiously into other men’s affairs: 
nor let the one of you speak ill of another in his absence. 
Would any of you desire to eat the flesh of his dead brother? 
Surely ye would abhor it. Fear God : Verily, God is easy 
to be reconciled, and is merciful. (49: 11-12.) 

Such is the wide interpretation given to the term 
‘ work ’ in Islam! The compulsory duties of prayer, 
fasting, the paying of poor-rate and pilgrimage are merely 
the more important details of this work and aim at self- 
discipline and self-purification, and the cultivation of the 
highest virtues of unselfish service to one’s fellow-beings 
and strengthen the sense of unity and solidarity first 
among the members of the faith and through them among 
the rest of mankind. 

It is not possible within the compass that I have 
set to myself here to touch in any detail the field of 
the Islamic jurisprudence which regulates the ‘work’ 
of the Muslim society in one of its most important 
bearings. But we may point out that its principles 
are precisely the same as have so far been under 
review. This jurisprudence is probably the greatest 
legacy that Islam has left to the modern world, a legacy 
that stands at this moment in need of sincere understand¬ 
ing, and possible reorientation in the spirit of what was 
actually done during the lifetime of the Prophet himself, 
who while sending out an agent to a distant region in 
Arabia allowed him to use his discretion to meet new 
situations about which the Quran was silent and there 
were no precedents to follow, provided his discretion was 
not contrary to the moral laws on which the Ummat 
stands,-laws which aim at the unification of its members 
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and their moral and material well-being.* 

The duty of every Muslim is to respect these moral 
Ahimsa# laws in order that he might live a 

righteous life. Resistance to his right 
to live such a life is not to be tolerated out of meekness 
or cowardice. Personal wrong or injury may easily be 
forgiven. Indeed, Islam would prefer forgiveness to 
retaliation but if forgiveness is likely to promote evil 
results, or feed further and intensify wickedness in the 
wrong-doer, retaliation becomes a painful necessity; but 
the Quran cautions him not to err on the side of excess. 

And not alike are the good deed and the evil. Answer 
an evil deed with a good one, when lo ! he between whom 
and thee was enmity will be as if he were a warm friend. 
(41 :34.) 

The recompense of an ill- deed is an ill the like 
thereof But whosoever pardoneth and amendeth, his 
reward lieth with Allah. He loveth not wrong-doers. 
(42 : 40.) 

And those who, when wronged defend themselves. 

(42 : 39.) 

And whoso defendeth himself after he hath suffered 
wrong—for such, there is no way (of blame) against 
them. (42:41.) 

And verily whoso forbeareth and forgiveth ; this indeed 
is high-mindedness. (42 : 43.) 

Islam thus restores the corrective to the doctrine of 


* Sir Muhammad Iqbal has a very illuminating discussion on this subject 
qf Ijtehad in his fascinating work The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam ; Chapter VI—The Principle of Movement in the Structure of Islam. 
Vide also Islam and Modernism in Egypt by Dr. Charles C. Adams ; Oxford 
University Press, 1933. It is a study of the Modern Reform Movement 
inaugurated by the late Muhammad Abduh, and gives a valuable 
bibliography concerning Islam and its new problems. 



Ahimsa honoured in precept and curiously disregarded in 
practice even by some of those who speak of it the loudest. 
History has given repeated shocks to this doctrine of 
inept sentimentalism, because it fails to adjust harmo¬ 
niously the conflicting demands of human nature. The 
attitude of Islam on the other hand is one of reconci¬ 
liation, with emphasis laid on forbearance and forgiveness 
in the hope that the harm done may even partially be 
neutralized, and better relations follow. But Islam 
cannot sanctify impotent rage however euphemistically it 
may be styled. It cannot call it a virtue to turn the 
other cheek complacently to welcome a fresh wrong or 
insult; for that would be the denial of dignity to human 
nature. In fact a weak man’s forgiveness is of no 
consequence to the wrong-doer. A Muslim is advised to 
forgive, if he has the strength to do so manfully and 
because forgiveness in such circumstance is more 
pleasing to God, and more certain of happy results. 
That is true Ahimsa ; and all honour to those who 
practice it in that spirit. But it cannot be made into a 
rule for the generality of mankind, for whom in particular 
religions have been laid down. So it is that if a person 
is impelled to answer a wrong with a like thereof, he 
is cautioned not to over-reach himself; for retaliation 
forfeits its spiritual function, if it is not intended to 
bring home to the aggressor the nature of his offence 
and its injury to social well-being, or is merely aimed 
at satisfying personal or class vengeance. It is an 
absolutely defensive right and is to be exercised out of 
conviction that one is acting in the defence of the life 
which his faith has enjoined upon him to pursue, and 
holds good in individual, as well as corporate life. 
And this condition is always to be borne in mind whether 
the aggressor is from within the Camp of the Musalmans 
or from outside, whether the aggression is directed against 
the members of the faith or against the non-Muslims, 
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the Zitnmis , who live under their protection or compose 
the Muslim body-politic. 

Beware ! On the Day of Judgment I shall myself be 
the complainant against him who wrongs a Zimmi (trust) or 
lays on him a responsibility greater than he can bear or 
forcibly deprive him of anything that belongs to him.* 
(Hadis.) 

And if two parties of believers fall to fighting, then 
make peace between them. And if one party of them doeth 
wrong to the other, fight ye that which doeth wrong till it 
return unto the ordinance of Allah ; then, if it return, make 
peace between them justly, and act equitably. Lo ! Allah 
loveth the equitable. (49 : 9.) 

Whoso interveneth in a good cause will have the 
reward thereof, and whoso interveneth in an evil cause will 
bear the consequences thereof. Allah overseeth all things. 

(4 : 85.) 

Permission to fight is given to those upon whom war 
is made ; because they have been wronged ; and Allah is 
indeed able to give them victory : 

(Because) They have been driven from their homes 
unjustly, for having merely said : Our Lord is Allah—For 
had it not been for Allah’s repelling some men by means of 
others, cloisters and churches and synagogues and mosques , 
wherein the name of Allah is oft mentioned, would assuredly 
have been pulled down. Verily Allah helpeth one who 
helpeth His Cause. Lo ! Allah is Strong, Almighty. 

(22 : 39-40.) 

Fight in the way of Allah against those who fight 
against you, but do not commit excesses. Allah loveth not 
those who commit excesses. (2 : 190.) 

And if they incline to peace, then incline to it and 
trust in Allah ; surely He is the Hearing, the Knowing. 
(8 : 61 .) 


• Abu Dawud. 



Mow peaceful is the outlook that Islam endeavours 
to promote in the life of every member of the faith, may 
be gleaned from the following earnest and touching 
prayer of the Prophet himself: — 

O Lord ! I ask of Thee the gift of fellow-feeling. 

O Lord ! I seek Thy refuge from any wrong that I 
may do to others, and from any wrong that others may do to 
me ; from any harshness that I may show to others, and 
from any harshness that others may show to me ; and from 
any sin that Thou may’st not forgive. (Hadis.) 


Such then is the type of character that Islam aims to 

Democracy of Islam ev °l ve f° r the good of mankind, a type 
that may truly bear the trust of 
vicegerency of God on earth. In every situation or rfile, 
whether as an individual or a member of a family or of 
society, or as a state functionary or a leader in whom is 
vested the privilege of governance, he is to display the 
qualities of the ‘ Rabb ’, of tending with a sort of paternal 
concern his own body and soul, his family and dependants 
and wider circles of relationship. 


Every one of you is a shepherd and will be account¬ 
able for the welfare of his fold. (Hadis.) 

He it is Who hath placed you as his vicegerents on 
earth and hath raised some of you in rank above others, that 
He my try you in what He hath given you.” (6 : 166.) 


Oh David! We have appointed thee a vicegerent in 
the earth; hence judge aright between people, and follow not 
desire that it beguile thee from the path of Allah. (38 : 27.) 

It was to a race of men fulfilling the test referred to 
in the above passages, a race of vicegerents of God whom 
the Prophet of Islam had attracted to himself through 
the sincerity of his inspiring personality, —it is to them, 
and those coming after who may choose to carry their 
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trust that the Quran addresses the following words of 
approbation:— 

Your are the best society that hath been raised up 
for mankind. Ye enjoin right conduct and forbid indecency ; 
and ye believe in Allah. (3 : 110.) 

We have appointed you a mediatory society that ye 
may watch over mankind, and that the Messenger may 
watch over you. (2 : 143.) 

Such were those who formed the democracy of Islam 
‘ every one of whom ’ as the Prophet said “ was like a star 
by following whom, you will keep to the right path 
And those who are conversant with the history of the 
achievements of this democracy will fully bear out how 
true was the estimate the Great Leader had formed of 
his comrades. They were a body of people whose 
individual and collective life was lived in the sweetness of 
resignation to a supremely benevolent Will or Law 
of God Who alone was their King, to the preservation of 
Whose Kingdom on earth every one of them had to 
render by righteous work devoted service—a Kingdom 
transfixed in the conception of a united family of all the 
creatures of God, each developing in himself every noble 
trait latent in human nature for the good of mankind. 

This democracy of Islam was composed of individuals 
who, conscious of the dignity of manhood, recognised no 
criterion of superiority between themselves except that of 
righteous conduct and brotherly feeling and mutual service. 
It was a socialistic organisation holding together, in the 
words of the Quran , the ‘ cable of God ’ and devoted to 
the harmonious interaction of the material and the sublime 
needs, of human nature, and keeping in check the 
disintegrating forces of selfishness and vitalizing life to 
disclose a united happiness for all mankind. 

At the present moment sincere minds among the 
* Jame-o-Bayan il-llm, p. 147, Cairo, 1320 H. 
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followers of the Faith look back wistfully to this golden 
age of Islam, and yearn for its return. Is it the political 
nexus they had enjoyed for a time of democratic character 
that they would like to be re-established among them ? 
The march of events in the history of Islam and the 
distribution of the Faithful in many lands subject to 
divergent political influences may not give a ready answer, 
although one cannot foresee what may happen in the 
fulness of time. This is an aspect of Muslim society 
which we had better leave for a separate consideration 
when we may apply the concept broadly sketched in 
these pages to conditions prevailing in the Islamic World 
at the present day. What is of immediate importance to 
the stability and progress of the life of Islam is the 
preservation and sustenance of the spirit of the Faith and 
the moral basis on which the Muslim society claims its 
distinction as a brotherhood unique in character as no 
other organisation has shown itself to be in the long 
history of man. This being the permanent objective of 
Islam, it is the safety of the social unit that should 
primarily matter to every well-wisher of mankind. For 
Islam, if allowed to operate, creates vicegerents of God 
on earth in the true sense of the term who will be an asset 
of incalculable value to the life of any country where 
they may happen to live. The depression of to-day in the 
Islamic world is not due to the Faith, but is the result of 
its neglect. The line of conduct which gave success and 
prosperity to the comrades of the Prophet has the same 
vitality even to-day. If the present-day Muslims, in spite 
of rude awakenings, fail to claim their trust, it will 
assuredly pass into better hands; for the trust is a trust 
from Allah and is for all mankind. Says Bernard Shaw : 

I have always held the religion of Muhammad in high 
estimation because of its wonderful vitality. It is the only 
religion which appears to me to possess that assimilating 
capability to the changing phase of existence which can 
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make itself appeal to every age. I have studied him—the 
wonderful man, and in my opinion far from being an Anti- 
Christ, he must be called the Saviour of Humanity. I 
believe that if a man like him were to assume the dictator¬ 
ship of the modern world, he would succeed in solving its 
problems in a way that would bring it the much-needed 
peace and happiness. I have prophesied about the faith of 
Muhammad that it would be acceptable to the Europe of 
to-morrow as it is beginning to be acceptable to the Europe of 
to-day.* 

Who knows that the Islamic Federation of Man, is to 
come that way ! 


• The Genuine Islam , Singapore, Vol. I, No. 1,1936. 
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THE DAWN AND THE TWILIGHT 

WITH THE EABLY MUSLINS 


The twilight in the evening after sunset is 
Introduction. generally known as the Dusk, while 

that in the morning, which precedes 
sunrise, is known as the Dawn. Even in the early 
days of Astronomy, the duration of twilight was 
attributed to the depression of the sun below the horizon, 
but the exact measurements of this depression seem to 
have been correctly made by the early Muslims. 1 2 In the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, it is reasonable 
to assert that they were also the first to give the correct 
explanation of the phenomena. This is acknowledged 
even by some of the European writers, one of whom, 8 
speaking of Alhazen I ^ 1) (d. 1038 or 1039) says 
that, “ Besides accounting for twilight he showed that by 
means of the duration of it the height of the atmosphere 3 * * * * 

(1) This is wrongly attributed to Tycho Brahe (d. 1601 A.D.) 
and others by the Christian writers; see Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
XIII, vol. 27, P. 492, (1926). 

(2) Preston —Theory of Light , P. 6, (1928). 

(3) Nihayat, Discourse IV, Chap. II, Fi Masfihat al-Ardh 

wa ma yata’allaq biha wa ma’rifat Irtifa* Kurat al-Bukhar 

( ; i*d; i / £ jl *» 0^**^ U ) j). 

Also Hai'at al-Jadid (* V -4*), Part I, P. 327 (1923). It is a 

remarkable coincidence, that the Arabic mile is 5/4 times the 

English mile of to-day, and the diameter of the earth, as determined 
in those days is also 5/4 times our value. Hence the number 
of miles, expressing the diameter remain the same in both cases. 
The small discrepancy of a mile and a fraction, is allowable, 
for the altitude of the observer, and the variation in the atmospheric 
conditions as to temperature, and the amount of extraneous matter 
present in suspension, are not taken into consideration. 
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might be measured.” The very first work on Optics, 
known to Europe, through a Latin translation by Gerardo 
of Cremona, by this illustrious Muslim was on “ Twilight ” 
(jafcl f), which was published by Risner at Basle, as 
early as 1572. The original of this is believed to be 
since perished. Al-BairGni ( (d. 1048) in his 

monumental work on Astronomy, QanUn al-Mas'Udt 
(jjj iS ) devotes a full chapter (XIII, Part 8 
j&wi 1 j t ^ j 1 Jl ) to this subject. 1 2 3 

Nasir-ud-Din al-Tdsi (f ^ ) gives a 

concise description of this under “ The dawn and the 
Twilight” in the 9th Section of 

Chapter 3 of his well-known Book Tadhkira ji Hai'a or 
Tadhkira Nasiriya ( SJyA-aj G I i_j VyJs ). a 

The phenomenon is further explained at a greater length 
in ( I j-i ) Taudhih al-Tadhkira 3 a com¬ 

mentary on Tadhkira (1311-1312 A. D.) byal-Hasan bin 
Mohammad al-Nishapuri ( G k frU I ^ I). 

A short description is also given in Al-Tasrih ji Sharah 
al-Tashrih al-Aflak (iSJlla III I f) 

by Imam-ud-Din bin Lutf-ullah al-Muhanddis, al-Riazi 
(d. 1140 A.H./1732-33) under the title “ The dawn and the 
Twilight” 1 ). This book forms part of 

a primary course on Astronomy of Daras-i-NizSmia 
(^oUdj j ) 0 f to-day. It is probably briefly mentioned 
in some other books of this type. 

But by far the most important work, which 
Nihayat aMdr&k fi contains a full, comprehensive and 
Dirayat ai-Anak. lucid account of this phenomenon, 

and according to the writer, perhaps, the last word on 

(1) Discourse VIII, Chap. XIII. See Hasan Barni’s Al-Bairuni 
[J 3 A** 1), p. 242 (1346 A. H.). 

(2) Punjab University Library, Ar. h. Ill, 129. 

(3) Prof. H. M. Shairani’s Collection. 
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the subject is Nihayat, Ml J *-2Jf y> ¥ f ^ 
by Qutb-ud-Din al-ShirSzi ( t _«<yS. ^ IV^) 

Nallino, the well-known Italian Orientalist, considers 
this work as one of the five standard works on 
Astronomy, by the early Muslims. 1 Sarton 2 3 speaks 
of it thus : “ His main publications were astronomical 

and medical. Among the astronomical ones by 
far the most important was the Nihayat al- 
Idrak fi Dirayat al-Afldk (Highest understanding of the 
knowledge of the spheres). This is a very comprehensive 
account not only of Astronomy, but of many allied 
subjects, such as Geodesy, Meteorology, Mechanics and 
Optics. It is based upon the work of Nasir-ud-Din ; chiefly 
upon the Tadhkira, but is more elaborate, and contains 
novelties; e.g., a fuller discussion of the cosmological 
views of Ibn al-Haitham and of Mohammad ibn Ahmed 

al-Kharaqi . Nihayat is also partly geographical. 

For example, it contains an account of the seas, and 

a description of the climates. In the Nihayat he 

discusses questions of geometrical optics, the nature of 

vision and finally the rainbow .. 3 Nihayat contains 

also his views on mechanics. For example, his rejection 
of the hypothesis of a rotating earth was essentially based 
upon the following argument. There are two sorts of 
natural motions : rectilinear and circular ; bodies endowed 
with either of these motions cannot move naturally in 
another way. There is appended to his great 

(1) Carlo Nallino's History of Astronomy by the Arabs of the 

Middle Ages, University of Egypt (1911), p. 41, .*Jl* # I 

y I v/lH Punjab University Library, Ar. 

h. 65, 1002. 

(2) Sarton's Introduction to the History of Science, Vol. II, Part 
II, pp. 1017-1018 ; P. U. L509, S. 61 I. 

(3) Wiedmann — Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. II, pp. 1166-67. 
His explanation of the Rainbow and the appendix referred to 
both by Sarton and Wiedmann are neither inculded in the Manuscript 
with me, nor in the Royal Library, Berlin. 
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astronomical treatise, a small treatise entitled, Fi Harakdt 
al-Dahraja wa nisba bain al-Ma&tawi wal-Munhani 
( j I f j v^l f O Kj£>. ^ ) 

( = 0n motion of the rolling and the relation between the 
straight and the crooked). It examines the paradox, 
“ whether a straight line is really shorter than an arc.” 
Wiedmann, 1 a German authority on the Sciences of the 
early Muslims, says: “ In the two comprehensive 
astronomical works Nihdyat and Tuhfa-i-Shdhiya fi 
'l-Haia (f ^ X»i = The royal present on 

Astronomy), which are very similar to each other, Qutb 
ud-Din has in my opinion given the best Arabic account of 
Astronomy (Cosmography = HP or oUjU ^) 

with mathematical aids. It closely follows the Tadhkira 
al-Nasiriya , the memoranda of Nasir-ud-Din al-Tusi, 
his teacher. But Qutb-ud-Din’s works are very much 
fuller and deal with questions which Nasir-ud-Din did not 
touch ; they are, therefore, much more than commentaries. 
None of his works has been edited, and none translated, 
except short fragments. The portion of the Nihdyat, 
which is the subject-matter of this paper, forms the IX 
Chapter of Book 3 of the book, and so far as I know, is 
neither edited, nor translated so far. 


MahmOd bin Mas’Qd bin Muslih, (JjAuwo jJ j 
„ J . .. j) the author of this book, was 

born in Shiraz in Safar 634 (1236), 
and died in Tabrez on 17th Ramadan 710 (1311). He 
was a Persian mathematician, astronomer, optician, 
physician, philosoper, and a Stifi. One of the greatest 
Persian scientists of all times. He was born of a 
family of physicians, and received his early training in 
his ancestral calling. At the age of fourteen he lost his 
father and sat at the feet of Nasir-ud-Din al-Thsi, the 


(1) See footnote 3, p. 201 
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great Persian scholar and surpassed all his pupils. It was 
probably Nasir-ud-Din also who stimulated him to study 
Astronomy. After completing his studies in Persia, he 
travelled to Khurasan, the two Iraq’s, Asia Minor, and 
Syria. Everywhere he sought the acquaintance of the 
scholars. In 681 (1282-1283) he was Qazi of Siwas 

f jfgw) and Malatia (Sxblte or (in Asia Minor) 

under Ahmad II-Khan, (j I 1) the Tartar ruler of 
Persia. On a state mission he visited Egypt, where he 
collected material for his books. In his later years he 
retired to Tabrez. 

Ibn Shubha or al-Subki, i or S+i ^ 1) gives a 

sketch of his character. He had a brilliant intelligence, 
combined with unusual penetration, at the same time his 
humour was clear; he was known as the scholar of 
Persians. It is evidence of his efforts to preserve 
independence that in spite of his prestige with princes and 
subjects, he lived remote from the court. He also led the 
life of a Sufi. He neglected his religious duties; 
nevertheless, al-Siyuti mentions that in 

Tabrez he always performed his Salah (sH-fl) with the 
congregation. He was a brilliant chess player and played 
continuously. He was also skilled in the tricks of the 
conjurer and played the small violin (s 5 ^/>). 

Qutb-ud-Din played a special part in the history of 
Optics, because he called the attention of his most illus¬ 
trious pupil, Kamal-ud-Din al-Farisi 
720=1320) to the optics LW f v IxS" =8^0^11^^au) 

of Ibn al-Haitham, upon which he wrote an elaborate 
commentary, Tanqih al-Mandzir ( V ) 

Laxl|j ^JstxJ!). 1 But his main 

achievement, one of the greatest in the history of 

(1) Osmania Research Institute ; Hyderabad (Deccan), 1347 
A. H. 
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mediaeval physics, was his explanation of the rainbow 1 2 

J* \j“^) which is said to be contained in his book above 
quoted, the Nihayat. This is erroneously assigned, 
by some of the Christian writers, to Vitellio,* (l270) 
‘ Theodoric of Freiberg ’, 3 (d. 1311) and to Antonio de 
Dominis 4 (1566-1624). Sarton, 5 not knowing the exact 
date of the compilation of the Nihayat ascribes this 
to Qutb-ud-Din and Theodoric, and is doubtful if the 
former anticipated the latter. The explanation given by 
Theodoric dates from 1304 to 1310 or 1311. According 
to the manuscript in Sir Salar Jung Library, Hyderabad, 
the date of its compilation is 670 A.H. In any case, the 
date of Nihayat must be earlier than 689 A.H.= 1290 as 
the first copy was written in 689 and collated with the 
original in 690 (1291) which clearly shows that he antici¬ 
pated Theodoric by at least 13—20 years, even if it 
were supposed that the Dominican was not aware of 
Qutb-ud-Din’s work. 

Qutb-ud-Din wrote mostly in Arabic, and besides com¬ 
mentaries many of his original contributions have reached 
us to estimate of his great and versatile mind. He wrote on 
Geometry, Astronomy, including Geodesy, Cosmography, 
Mechanics, Optics, and Geography, on Medicine, including 
Physiology, on Music, Philosophy, and Religion. One of 
his works is encyclopaedic. In his later days he turned 

(1) Sarton, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 762-763 ; 1008; also Parti, 

pp. 23-24 ; also see footnote 3, p. 201. 

(2) Glazebrook's Dictionary of Applied Physics , Vol. 3, p. 524 ; 
also Encyclopaedia Brittanica , XIII, Vol. 21, pp. 861-863. 

(3) Glazebrook’s Dictionary of Applied Physics , Vol. 3, p. 524 
also Preston’s Theory of Light , p. 572 (19281. 

(4) Encyclopaedia Brittanica $ XIII, Vol. 21, pp. 861-863 ; 
Glazebrook, p. 524 ; Preston, pp. 6-7 ; 572. 

(5) Sarton, Vol. II, Part I, p. 24 ; Part II, pp. 762-763 ; also 
see footnote 3, p. 201. 
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into a Sufi, and retired to Tabrez, where he died in 
710=1311. He was mourned by Zain al-Din al-Wardi 
(lS 7 * * ^ ^ l ^ 5 /) who wrote verses, in which he 
expresses surprise that the mill (j ^y.) of knowledge still 
turns after it has lost its axis (<—). 

Discussion of the I shall divide my subject into 

Sllb j ect - three main heads : 

( 1 ) Physical or dealing with Optics. ( 2 ) Geometrical, 
and (3) Astronomical. 

So far as the optical part of the phenomenon is 

Physical or Optical. concerned, they give a correct ex¬ 
planation , 1 except that they do not 
describe the exact sequence of colours of the rainbow. 
But, considering the stage of development of the science 
of optics, in their time, this could not be expected. They 
had just completed the study of the geometrical optics, 
and were beginning to observe and explain the natural 
phenomena they incidently observed during their 
astronomical work. They were trying to explain the 
optical illusions, the colour of the blue sky, the 
rainbow and the halo round the moon, the nature of light, 
the nature of vision, and the allied subjects. They had 
just started to emerge from the influence of the Greek 
philosophy and to base their theories on observation, to 
develope the inductive method on which the study of 
future science was to be based. Their close observa¬ 
tion of the natural phenomena happening around them, 
their penetration in discovering the real cause of it, their 
appeal to experiment, and above all their lucid description 
of the facts observed and arriving at the correct 
conclusions is really marvellous. The very fact that they 

(1) Glaze brook, Vol. 3, p. 522 ; also Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
XIII, Vol. 27, p. 492 (1926); also Ball, Elements of Astronomy, 
p. 157 (1903). Also see Encyclopedia Brittanica, XIII, Vol. 25, 
pp. 202-205. 
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ascribed this phenomenon to something happening in the 
atmospheric globe, surrounding the earth, is worthy of 
our praise. The variation in the colour of the twilight 
at the dawn and the dusk did not escape their notice. 
The change in the amount of dust particles, watery 
vapours, and smoke at sunset and sunrise, due to the heat 
of the day and the cold of the night, is the reason which 
we still assign at the present day to the play of colours 
observed. Their notice of the two facts, which naturally 
emerge from their discussion of the twilight, the measure¬ 
ment of the height of the atmosphere, 1 and the cause of 
the blue colour of the sky, 2 is very poignant. The first 
topic is discussed by Qutb-ud-Din himself in his book 
under discussion, elsewhere, and has actually determined 
the height of the visible part of our atmosphere. His 
result is 51 miles and a fraction of a mile. Allowing for 
the different units of length used in those days, this 
comes to within a mile of our modern computation. 3 
Pointing the way to the cause of the latter (the blue of 
the sky), in the right direction, at a time when science 
was in its infancy, and according to the Western writers 
had not even born, shows their power of keen observa¬ 
tion. They rightly ascribe this colour to the envelop of 
atmosphere over our heads. The variation in this blue 
colour, being due to the presence of adventitious particles 
suspended in the air, the amount of which varies according 
to the altitude of the place and the time of the day and 
the night, is also correct. They do not stop here but go 
still further, and try to explain, says our writer : “ The 

blue, which people attribute to the sky, is due to this 
atmosphere, for the particles near its surface, due to 
their rarity and distance, as compared to those which are 

(1) See footnote 3, p. 199. 

(2) Encyclopedia Bfittanica, XIII, Vol. 25, pp. 202-205 ; 
Glazebrook, Vol. Ill, p. 521 ; and Vol. IV, pp. 665-667. 

(3) See footnote 3, p. 199. 
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nearer the surface of the earth, absorb light to a lesser 
extent, and appear darker. When light from the particles, 
which are illuminated by the light of the stars, propogates 
through those, which are dark, the observer perceives, 
in the dark atmosphere above, an average colour midway 
between light and darkness, due to a mixture with it of 
the light of the earth and the light of the stars.” He 
further adds, in proof of his conclusion, the experiment, 
“ Thus, for example, a green body, as seen through a 
transparent red body, would appear of a colour, which is 
a compound of red and green.” How crude but how 
true ! Compare this with what a modern writer* has to 
say on the subject: “ It is a matter of common observa¬ 
tion that the blue of the sky is highly variable, even on 
days that are free from clouds. It is evident that the 
normal blue is more or less diluted with extraneous white 
of foreign matter, with which the air is usually charged. 
As to the origin of the colour, very discrepant views have 
been held. Some writers, even of good reputation, have 
held that the blue is the true body colour of the air, or of 
some ingredient in it such as ozone. It should be 
evident that what we have first to explain, is the fact 
that we receive any light from the sky at all. Were the 
atmosphere non-existent, or absolutely transparent, the 
sky would necessarily be black. There mut be something 
capable of reflecting light in the wider sense of that term. 
It is obvious that the aerial particles are illuminated not 
only by the direct solar rays, but also by light dispersed 
from other parts of the atmosphere and from the earth's 
surface. On this and other accounts the coloration of 
the sky is highly variable.” 

The twilight in the evening at sunset, and in the 
_ .. , morning at dawn, appears in two 

stages. At the latter, a thin streak 

(1) iEncyclopaedia Brittanica , XIII, Vol. 25, pp. 202-205. 
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of light, called the “ First dawn or the spurious dawn ” 
jUJ! ! or J H 1 I) first appears in the east, 

a little above the horizon. It is followed by another 
light, brighter than the first, at the horizon. This is 
called the “ True dawn ” (jj J taM g+eb f). The author 
explains the appearance of both these lights in a remark¬ 
able way. It is also remarkable that the first dawn is 
not explained in any of the present-day books on the 
subject. The base of the shadow of the earth, which is 
conical in shape, is the circle where it touches the earth. 
A little above this circle, is another circle, called the 
‘circle of cone’ (b f J), where the shadow 

cuts the boundary of the globe of the atmosphere. As 
the sun moves, this circle moves with the motion of the 
shadow. This circle is a little below the horizon, and 
just above it, there is another circle, where the atmos¬ 
pheric sphere meets the horizon. This he calls the ‘ circle 
of atmosphere’ f»^^^-5 f j). The latter circle is 

smaller than the former, but it does not move with the 
motion of the shadow, the observer being stationary. At 
sunrise as the sun approaches the horizon from the east, 
the earth shadow inclines towards the west, and the circle 
of cone touches the circle of atmosphere at the surface 
of the atmospheric globe. The point on the eastern 
side of the cone, which is nearest to the observer, is at 
the distance of the normal to the side from him, and 
when this side is sufficiently near to him, a streak of 
light appears at the foot of this normal. This will 
obviously be a little above the horizon. As the sun 
approaches the horizon still nearer, the luminous portion 
of the atmosphere, appears above the horizon, and the 
circle of cone rises above that of the atmosphere. The 
light in the east spreads and there is day-break. At 
sunset, thejwo circles again touch each other, now on 
the west, and a little later, when one is below the other 
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the glow at the horizon vanishes, the thin streak of light 
above the horizon, still being visible, which, later, also 
vanishes in due course. This, with the help of the 
diagrams, would be understood more clearly from the 
text. He, further, argues that if the two circles were 
equal to one another, they would coincide. The horizon 
would be illuminated from all sides, when the sun is 19° 
below it, and it would be dawn before the twilight dis¬ 
appeared. If the circle of cone were smaller than the 
circle of atmosphere, it would always be above the latter, 
and the horizon, for most of the time, would be illuminat¬ 
ed, as if it were the dawn. As the facts contradict this, 
the circle of cone is greater than the circle of atmosphere. 

This is by far the most important part of the discus- 

. . , sion In this their mounmental 

Astronomical. 

work is par-excellence. It has not 
been excelled or improved upon. 1 The values of the 
perpendicular distance from the horizon of the sun, at the 
first glimpse of the dawn or the last sign of 
the twilight, their duration at different latitudes in 
different seasons, are all admitted even at the present 
day. There is a small discrepancy of 3' in the value of 
the inclination of the ecliptic they use in their calculations. 
But, considering the nature of the subject under 
discussion, this difference is insignificant. On the equator 
it amounts to only 12 seconds in time. The author has 
discussed this value elsewhere in his book, and it is just 
possible that he deals here only with approximate values. 

On the equator, the depression of the sun below the 
horizon at the beginning of the dawn and the end of the 
twilight, when the sun is at the equinoxes, is 18°. As 
the sun recedes from the equator, on the change of 
seasons, its declination increases, and the hours of the 
dawn and the twilight also become longer and longer. In 

(1) Ball, Elements of Astronomy, p. 157 (1903); Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, Vol. 27, p. 492 (1926). 
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the first case, this duration is 1^ of an hour, the time the 
sun covers a distance of 18° along a great circle. This 
is the least observed at any place on the surface of the 
earth, at any season. It also varies with the latitude of 
the place. It is different at different latitudes in the same 
season. At a latitude of 36°-22', 1 which is about the 
middle of the fourth climate (£? lyl f 1 ) the duration 
of the twilight is H hours, when the sun is at the 
beginning of the Cancer ( j f ). 

The elevation of the pole above the horizon is equal 
to the latitude of the place. At midsummer, the sun’s 
declination being 23°-30', the polar distance of the sun is 
90° - 23°-30 —66°-30\ If, therefore, the sun be 18° below 
the horizon, the elevation of the pole above the horizon 
will be 66°-30'—18’=48°-30’. It, therefore, appears that 
when the latitude of the place is 48°-30' the sun at 
midnight will only just attain the distance below the 
horizon at which twilight ceases. The dawn will begin 
before the twilight ends, and the night, even at midnight 
will never be perfectly dark. At this latitude, there 
will only be one such night at midsummer. At higher 
latitudes, the number of such nights will be greater, 
when the nights are never perfectly dark. 

At places whose latitude is 66°-30', when the sun is 
in the Winter Solstice, the dawn and the twilight last for 
hours. The rest of the 24 hours are the hours of 
darkness. At this latitude, the elevation of the pole is 
66°-30'. The declination of the sun being 33 3 -30' to the 
south in midwinter, its distance from the south pole is 
66 -30'. As this is also the depression of the south pole, 
below the horizon, the sun will only reach the horizon, at 
mid-day. It will neither rise nor set, but it will just peep 

(1) NthUyat, Discourse III, Chap. I, Fl jumla min Hai'at a)* 
Ardh wa AhwSliha (V y*I 3 tf), P. 512; 

A’iniAkbarl ( ) Vol. 3, pp. 38 — 43. 
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at the horizon in the south, at mid-day and then disappear. 
At midnight, its distance from the north pole is 9(f + 
23°-30'= 113°-30'. As the elevation of the north pole is 
66°-30', the depression of the sun below the horizon 
would be 47°. When the sun is due east, its depression 
below the horizon would, therefore, be 23°-30'. When 
it advances nearly 10° from this point, its depression 
becomes 18°, and the dawn breaks and continues till the 
sun reaches the horizon at midday. It has, therefore, to 
travel a distance of 80° along its path until it is due 
south. The sun travels 360’ in its diurnal path in 24 
hours. It, therefore, travels 15° in one hour. It will 
cover the distance of 80° in 5| hours, which is, then, the 
duration of the dawn, as well as the twilight. The day 
will be 10| hours long, but the whole day long it will only 
be twilight, excepting the time during which only a 
portion of the sun’s disc would be visible on the horizon. 
The rest of the 24 hours would be the hours of darkness. 

At a latitude of 84 c -30', in the arctic regions, the 
depression of the south pole, below the horizon would be 
84°-30'. At midwinter the declination of the sun to the 
south being 23°-30', the sun will be at a distance of 
66°-30' from the south pole. The mid-day sun, in the 
south, would just be 84°-30' — 66°-30' = 18° below the 
horizon. It will then afford only just a glimpse of twi¬ 
light. At latitudes lower than this, but higher than 
66°-30', the depression of the sun, below the horizon, in 
the south, at mid-day, would be less than 18°. Here the 
twilight would first appear in the south-east, and afterpass- 
ing through the south would disappear in the south-west. 

The duration of the twilight depends upon the length 
of the sun’s path. The longer the path, the nearer it is 
to the horizon, and longer will be the hours of twilight. 
After subtracting the hours of twilight from the 24 hours of 
the day and night, the rest are the hours of darkness. In 
this way the longer the hours of twilight the shorter will 
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be the period of darkness. At these latitudes the dawn 
would begin before the twilight ceases, in such a way that 
the light in the east will be the hours of the dawn and 
that in the west will be the hours of the twilight. 

At latitudes higher than 84°-30', i.e., within the dis¬ 
tance of 5°-30' from the pole, there are a certain number 
of days in winter, during which not even a glimpse of 
twilight announces the fact that the sun has reached the 
meridian at noon. For during these days the depression 
of the sun, below the horizon, on the south, at the time 
when it reaches the meridian, would exceed 18°. As the 
sun approaches the winter solstice, its south declination 
gradually increases, until when the sun has descended 18 3 
below the equator, it would appear that the twilight at 
midday will cease, and will continue absent, until the sun, 
having passed the winter solstice again, reaches the dis¬ 
tance of 18° from the horizon. 

When the latitude becomes 90°, the pole is at the 
zenith. The twilight would appear when the sun’s 
declination is 18°. The distance of the sun from each of 
the equinoxes will be 50°. The dawn begins before the 
twilight ceases. The period of the dawn and the twilight 
will respectively be 50 days. Throughout the day and 
night, the light moves round the horizon. It will be 
dawn when it is on the east for 12 hours, and twilight for 
the remaining 12, when it is on the west. This is one of 
the novelties of this phenomenon. At no other place on 
the surface of the earth is the dawn and the twilight 
longer than this. Throughout the long winter nights, at 
the poles, there would be perfect darkness, when the 
sun’s declination exceeds 18°, and the long spell of 
darkness is again broken, when after reaching the winter 
solstice, it again returns to a depresssion of 18° below the 
horizon. When the sun reaches the horizon, it does not 
set nor does it rise, and it is day throughout -six months 
of the summer. 
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Discourse 

on 

the Dawn and the Twilight 

Translation of Book III, Chapter IX of 
“ Nihayat al-Idrak fi Dirayat al-Aflak ” 
By Qutub-ud-Din, al-Shirazi 




INTRODUCTION 


The discourse on the Dawn and the Twilight, which 
I have here attempted to translate from the Arabic text, 
is by Qutb-ud-Din, al-Shlrazi (c. 1234—1311). This 
forms part of Chapter IX, Discourse III, of his well- 
known book on Astronomy, Nihayat al-ldrak fi dir ay at 
al-Aflak. The book belongs to a later period (1290 
A. D.), and besides Astronomy deals with allied subjects 
like Geodesy, Cosmography, Meteorology, Optics, 
Mechanics, and Geometry. The transcription of the first 
copy of the book was completed on the 5th day of 
Shawal, 689 A. H. = 1290 A. D. and collated with the 
original by the month of Ramzan 690 A. H. = 1291 A. D. 
The manuscript I possess was written by an Indian scribe 
Muhammad Ali by name, of Sibdaspur, Pargana Haweli 
Shahr, of Nadia District, U. P., in 1239 A. H. = 1824 
A. D. 

The manuscript is written in Nasta’liq and is worm- 
eaten in parts. But I never anticipated that it would be full 
of mistakes, both of omission and commission, invariably 
on every page, if not in every line. It is very common 
with the scribe to repeat writing certain words, and then 
to mark the redundant words by M—#, or to add the 
omitted piece on the margin. These mistakes not only 
make the text unintelligible at places, but also liable to 
ambiguity or even misinterpretation. The diagrams are 
not only incomplete, inadequate but inaccurate as well. 
Add to this, they are not numbered and bear no letters 
used in the text. The plight of the translator can only 
be imagined, when the situation is made worse confounded, 
on finding that the letters in the text, referring to the 
diagrams, are also written wrongly. 
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As there was no other manuscript at hand, I had had 
only to rely upon the continuity of the sense and context 
of the text. But in spite of all my efforts, I have to 
confess that, there are still some portions left, where, 
owing to the mutilation of the text, the meaning is not 
quite clear. 

1 would be encroaching upon both the time of the 
reader and, the courtesy of the Ida’ra, if I express my 
gratitude to all my friends and colleagues, both 
well-versed in the language of the text and the subject 
discussed, who have helped me in deciphering, for it 
amounted to this, the text, and in the understanding of 
its contents, but I would be ungrateful if I do not 
mention the names of Sir Mohammad Iqbal, and 
Professor Mahmud ShairanI, but for whose inspiration, 
I would not have undertaken the task, and Dr. Shaikh 
Mohammad Iqbal, the Secretary of the Ida’ra, for his kind 
appreciation and encouragement. Last, but not the 
least, I am indebted to the late Maulvi Sher Ali of 
Osmania University, Hyderabad (Deccan), who so kindly 
presented this manuscript to me, and but for whose kind¬ 
ness, this paper would not have seen the light of the day. 

In the end, I crave the indulgence of my readers, 
and would consider my labours fully paid, if after going 
through the Discourse, they are able to make some 
estimation of the grand foundations, so truly laid by our 
ancestors, in the hey-day of the glory of Islam, upon 
which our present-day sciences are based. 

The Dawn and the Twilight, are due to the illumi- 
Short Extract. nation of our atmosphere by the light 

of the sun, when it is still below the 
horizon by 18° or 19°, in the east and the west. The 
atmosphere, surrounding us, extends to the height of a 
little more than 51 miles, and is also the cause of the 
blue colour of the sky. 
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The Dawn, as well as the Twilight, appears in two 
stages. The first is a thin long streak, a little above the 
horizon, and .the second is a broad white light appearing 
on the horizon, which later grows yellow and the purple 
red. This sequence of change appears in the reverse 
order in Twilight. 

The variation in the colour of the twilight is 
explained to be due to (a) the colour of the sun in the 
east and the west, ( b ) the nature of the atmosphere, and 
(c) the presence of smoke, dust and watery particles, 
suspended in it at the time and place. 

The phenomenon is explained geometrically, with 
the help of the diagrams, and other theories of it, not 
based on observation, are refuted. 

The duration of the twilight is explained to be due 
to the declination of the sun, at various seasons, and 
the variation in the latitude of the place of observation. 
Suitable examples are given to elucidate this fact. 

At the Equator, during the Spring and the Autumn, 
this duration is one and one-fifth of an hour. At the 
latitude about 36°-22', in Summer, this extends to one 
and one-third of an hour. At latitude 48°-30', in the 
same season, the Dawn and the Twilight combine with 
one another, and there is a mid-night glow in the North 
for one night. The number of such nights increases at 
higher latitudes. 

At 66°-30', in mid-winter, the sun only touches the 
horizon, at mid-day, in the south, and during the day 
there is only a glow at the horizon, which moves from 
the north-east to south and then to the west. The 
sun neither rises nor sets, but always remains below the 
horizon. This is the beginning of the Arctic region. 

At a distance of 5°-30' from the pole, in mid-winter, 
the presence of the sun is only announced by a glimpse 
of the Dawn in the south, when it just attains the depth 
of 18°, below the horizon at mid-day. During the 
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rest of the winter months, the duration of this glow 
becomes longer. 

At the poles, the twilight only appears in the 
beginning and the end of the winter. During the 24 
hours, the Dawn is for 12 hours, in the east, and the 
twilight for the remaining 12 in the west. The total 
duration of the Dawn and the Twilight, is for 50 days 
each. The spell of the long winter nights, is thus 
mitigated for 100 days, and for the rest 80 days, theire 
is not even a glimpse of light, and it is complete 
darkness. 

Dated 19-1-1937 M. F. Quraishi 
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BOOK III 


Chapter IX 

The Dawn and the Twilight is the illumination of 
The Dawn and the the atmosphere, due to the approach 
Twilight. 0 f the sun to the horizon in the east, 

or its recession from it on the west. These are similar 
in form but opposite in position, for the beginning of the 
Dawn is like the end of the Twilight. But they are 
differently coloured. This is due to the difference in the 
nature of the atmosphere, in which they appear, near the 
horizon; the colour of the sun and its rays at sunrise and 
sunset; and the illumination of the atmosphere by the 
light of the sun, due to the difference in its colour in the 
two directions. In the east the colour of the atmosphere, 
due to the condensed vapours during the cold night, is 
clear and white; while in the west it is yellowish on 
account of the preponderance of the smoky particles, 
produced by the heat of the day. This is so, also, 
because of the fact that greater the clarity and whiteness 
of a dense particle, the greater will be its brightness and 
a ray of light reflected from its surface will be brighter 
than any from a different surface. This is why of 
bodies, equally distant and of equal sizes, that which is 
white will be more prominent than one which is red or 

yellow. 

The atmospheric sphere consists of dense air, 
whose density is due to the dust and watery particles, 
which, on account of the heat of the sun, rise upwards 
from their surroundings. The shape of this air is that 
of a sphere which surrounds the earth about its centre. 
Its surface is parallel to that of the earth, owing to its 
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height from its centre being the same. This is the 
essential part of the globe of the earth. But the 
atmospheric globe is not homogeneous. The part nearer 
to the earth is denser than the farther one, for a rarer 
body rises up and goes farther off than a denser body. 
This is quite obvious. But the nearer part is not so 
dense as to be a cover for the one beyond it. Its height 
is limited beyond which it cannot ascend. From the 
surface of the earth it ascends to a height of fifty-one 
miles and a fraction of a mile, as we shall presently 
describe under the discussion of distances (o 5H) and 
sizes (ft'-** 1 .?) of heavenly bodies. If God, the 
Almighty will (y&yd 1 *JJ I j= L&i I). 

The atmospheric sphere is also known as Alam- 
i-Nasim the “region of winds ”, for its upper 

layers, which are free from dust particles, vapours and 
smoke, are stagnant and motionless. Some people call it 
the “sphere of the day and thenight ”, 1 

for this is the sphere which absorbs light and is visible 
and not the air above it. The blue, which people 
attribute to the sky, is due to this atmosphere, for the 
particles near its surface, due to their rarity and distance, 
as compared to those which are nearer the surface of the 
earth, absorb light to a lesser extent, and that is why 
they appear darker than the nearer particles. When 
light of vision t yy*) from the particles, which are 

illuminated by the rays of the stars, propogates through 
those, which are dark, the observer perceives, in the dark 
atmosphere above, an average colour midway between 
light and darkness, due to a mixture of the light of the 
earth and the light of the stars with it. This colour is 
what we call the azure (^5 Jy> H). Thus, for example, 

a green body, as seen through a transparent red body, 
would appear of a colour, which is a compound of red 
and green. 
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The Dawn begins and the Twilight ends, when the 
depression of the sun below the horizon, is 18° or 19°. 
No light is visible when the distance of the sun from the 
horizon is more than this. It clearly shows that this 
light is due to the approach of the sun, or the sun’s being 
far and near would not have any effect on it. But this is 
not due to that light of the sun, which falls on the visible 
surface of the earth, for due to the sun being too far 
below the horizon, it is yet dark, and in such a position 
its rays are neither incident on the earth directly nor are 
they received by reflection. But that light of the sun, 
which falls on the hard and dense part of the earth’s 
conical shadow, known as the night, is visible, for the 
sun’s rays enveloping this cone are spread all over the 
sky, excepting that portion of it, which due to the density 
of its body, appears on the conical shadow. This is, 
nevertheless, a small portion of the sphere of the moon 
and the mercury Ua*J ! 1 With the 

exception of this small portion the rest of the sky is 
illuminated by the sun’s light as it receives the sun’s rays. 
Since it is extremely transparent, light is propogated 
through it and is not reflected from it, and this is why 
we do not see it illuminated. The same is true of the 
air which surrounds the atmospheric sphere, and which 
is free from the dust particles. ' But when it mixes with 
the dust particles, the surface of the earth’s conical 
shadow becomes hard and dense, and on account of the 
presence of bright dust particles illuminated by the light 
of the sun in it, is visible, just as we observe the light 
in a dark room, when the rays of the sun enter into it 
from a hole. 

The Dawn and the Twilight are similar phenomena, 
except that the Dawn begins with a faint glimpse of 
light, which at first appears in a thin, long and white 
streak of light, which then spreads in width and ultimately 
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turns red. In Twilight the case is reversed. It is at 
first red after sunset, changing to broad diffused light, 
which later dwindles into a thin long streak, until it 
ultimately vanishes. But before we observe the 
concluding stages of this white light, it is time to go to 
bed, and people on being free, resort to their houses to 
take rest. On the contrary at the earliest white glimpse 
of the Dawn, people after the night’s repose are fresh 
to get busy in their daily pursuits, and in the early Dawn 
they see signs of the day-break. Owing to the similarity 
in these two phenomena, if we describe one, it would 
suffice for the other. 

We describe the Dawn first, as it is comparatively 
brighter and capable of full observation. When the sun 
approaches the horizon in the east, the conical shadow of 
the earth inclines towards the west. The dense portion 
of it, due to the light enveloping it, is visible at first. 
This is the part nearest to the eye and it is over the 
horizon, while that which is near the earth is not yet 
visible, for of the sides of the cone that which is towards 
the sun, owing to the inclination of the cone to the west, 
is nearer to the eye. In this direction, that (side) which 
we have mentioned is the nearest to the eye. 

To explain this point clearly, we imagine a surface, 
which passes through the Centre of the sun and the earth 
and divides the cone into two parts. It makes an 
acute-angled triangle, which stands on the horizon as 
base, and whose sides lie on the surface of the cone. It 
is evident that, the nearest point from the eye on the 
side towards the sun, is at the distance of the perpendi¬ 
cular, let fall from the eye on the side, and not the 
distance of the point of intersection of the side and the 
horizon. The latter is longer than the perpendicular, for 
it is opposite to the right angle and the perpendicular is 
opposite to the acute angle. This perpendicular cannot 
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lie on the point of intersection (of the side and the 
horizon), for it would make with the side an acute angle 
equal to the similar angle formed, when the sun is on the 
opposite side of the earth. On the displacement of the 
sun from this position, the acuteness on the east increases 
and that on the west diminishes. These angles would 
not be equal in all positions of the sun, as we have 
supposed above. This must be the case only if the base 
of the triangle, i.e., if the diameter of the apparent horizon, 
would move with the motion of the triangle. But it does 
not so happen. So would be the case of the acuteness 
on the east (i.e. it would also remain the same, the 
diameter of the apparent horizon would move with the 
triangle). The perpendicular neither lies on the point of 
intersection, nor for the same reasons, does it fall on 
the side above-mentioned, below the horizon; or there 
would be a right angle, formed by the perpendicular in 
the triangle, (below the horizon) and an obtuse angle 
below the horizon, formed by the intersection of the 
diameter of the apparent horizon and the said side, 
because the upper angle (above the horizon), formed by 
their intersection is acute. The perpendicular on the 
side, therefore, must fall at a point above the horizon. 

Thus the first glimpse of the sun’s light is visible 
straight above the horizon, and coincides with the above- 
mentioned side (of the cone), and is the only light which 
is near the earth after the darkness. This is why it is 
called the “ first Dawn ”, for this is the light which appears 
first. Owing to its likeness, in thinness and length, 
it is also known as “ the Tail of wolf ’ 

It is as well named as the “ spurious Dawn ” (v^ t £4*aM), 
for the horizon is yet dark. In other words if it were 
the true Dawn, it would be the sun’s light, which would 
appear bright due to the nearness of the sun, while that 
which is away from it should not be bright. Now, as 
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the sun approaches very near, the light spreads, the 
horizon becomes bright, and the white light broadens out 
and is diffused all round. It is now the true Dawn 
(j j Lai I f) ( for its light is more vivid than the first 

light. It is not so called because it is not followed by 
darkness, unlike the spurious dawn, which brings darkness 
in its train. Here we refute the opinion of some people, 
for what we have said is true. The first light is still 
present, and no doubt it disappears on account of the 
preponderance of the stronger light present, just as the 
lights of the candles, the lamps and the stars fade away 
in the light of the sun. When the light of the sun 
reaches the surface coincident with the horizon, the red 
glow appears. Twilight, as we have mentioned before, 
appears just in the reverse order of the Dawn. 

This figure (1) shows the horizon, the triangle, the 
perpendicular, the sun and the earth. This is what is 
commonly known on this subject. According to certain 
people the oblong streak of the early Dawn and the late 
Twilight is due to the incidence of the sun’s rays, at the 
time, from the direction of the east and the west, on the 
surface of water, which on reflection to us give us light. 
The rays of the sun, which fall on the surface of the sea, 
are then cut off and begin to fall on the wide surface of 
the earth, and their reflection and propogation towards us 
comes to an end, during the interval between the two 
dawns. The sun’s rays now begin to appear in the 
neighbourhood of the horizon from the two sides as 
explained above. Thus similar is the case of the 
disappearance of the Twilight. This and such other 
matters are only approximate and mere conjectures. 
They lack verification. 

We assert that the base of the conical shadow of 
the earth is a circle on its surface, which apparently is a 
great circle, though it is not so, as we have explained 




(to face p, 224) 





in (kJ=problem 39). It divides the earth into two parts, 
one of which is great, and this the bright portion, while 
the other which is small, is dark and lies on the side 
opposite to the bright one. These two conditions 
jx) t the bright and the dark, move on the surface of 
the earth once during the day and night. The light 
moves from the east to the west, and the darkness 
travels from the west to the east. The conical shadow 
cuts the atmospheric sphere, and its altitude stands at 
the centre of its base, and the common boundary between 
the two is a circle parallel to the base of the cone, 
which due to the motion of its altitude, moves with the 
diurnal motion of the sun. This is called the “circle of 
cone ” »^fj). This is the boundary which 

separates the air not illuminated by the light of the sun, 
due to its extreme transparency, and which is beyond its 
circumference, and the air which absorbs light, and which 
lies below it, i.e., that portion of the atmospheric sphere 
which lies between these two and the sun, and not that 
part of the cone, which is above it, .as it always lies 
within the cone of the shadow. Thus that portion of the 
atmosphere, which surrounds the cone, and which is 
separated from it between this circle and the base of the 
cone, will be illuminated by the light of the sun, for it is 
hardened by the dust particles. Now if we consider the 
intersection of the atmospheric sphere by the apparent 
horizon, there would be another circle formed at its 
surface. It would not be separate from the surface of 
the horizon, and its altitude would be the line which 
passes through the zenith. This is known as the “ circle 

of atmosphere” for it separates the 

visible portion of the atmosphere, wliich is above it, and 
its invisible part which is below it. 

Since the ‘ circle of atmosphere ’ is smaller than the 
‘ circle of cone ’, the former is above the latter during 
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the major part of the night. Therefore, no bright 
portion of the atmospheric sphere, which envelops the 
cone, can rise above the ‘ circle of atmosphere ’, and no 
portion of the bright air is visible. For example if 
there be a place, whose latitude is not greater than the 
obliquity of the ecliptic (I J^« = 23°-30'). It 
would be easy to picture to our minds what we have to 
say, if at this latitude, the circle of azimuth (*axo*J! i 
at the time when the sun culminates 'S.jjon its 

path, is in their direction, it will then be the zodiac circle 
J=prime vertical). Thus, the time con¬ 
sidered is mid-night. Let the circle of azimuth or the 
parallel circle cut the globe of the earth at the circle BC 
V), (Fig. 2) the sun be on the circle AD (j I), atmos¬ 
pheric sphere be the circle EH (# •*), and the conical 
shadow be the triangle DBC (jr 9 j). The boundary 
of separation, between the circle of azimuth and the 
circle of cone were the straight line FG (b %-), which 
is always parallel to the line BC v)> the diameter 
of the base of the cone, for the altitude of the cone is 
always normal to them, and it (FG=b moves 
with the motion of the altitude. And let KL (J ^ ) be 
the straight line between the circle of azimuth and the 
circle of atmosphere It is, then, obvious that FG (k 
and KL (J '-SJ ) are the respective diameters of the circles 
of cone and of atmosphere, for the circle of azimuth 
passes through their centres. The illuminated portion 
of the atmospheric sphere is that bright part of it which 
surrounds the cone. It is EFGH (# ^ ^ *) t and 
between these, in the direction of the sun, is the part 
EIH (8 p -O. The centre of the horizon or the 
position of the eye is M (j,). The surface which passes 
through the eye and the points SM j>), is in that 
portion of the transparent air no part of which is visibly 
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bright. Now, when the sun moves towards the east, the 
shadow inclines towards the west, and the eastern side 
rises up from the circle of cone until the point F (%•) 
meets the point K (&), and K (^) becomes common 
to the circumference of the circle of cone and the circle 
of atmosphere. Thus due to the touching of the two 
circles at a point the first glimpse of the early Dawn 
appears as a thin faint streak. When one of them 
stands above the other a little, the light of the Dawn 
spreads along the length of the conical shadow on the 
common boundary of the light around the cone and the 
darkness within it. As the inclination of the cone 
increases, the height of the eastern side from its circle 
increases also, until a portion of BEF £ v)> greater 

than before, rises above the circle of atmosphere. Thus 
the light spreads afar in the east, widens and then appears 
vividly. It is the true Dawn. Now the bright part of 
the atmosphere enveloping the cone rises upwards and 
extends so that the whole of it is visible above the circle 
of atmosphere. The light becomes stronger and con¬ 
tinues to increase until the time of sunrise. Near the 
sunrise the circle of the cone stands above the circle of 
atmosphere, and the smaller half of it is above it and 
the remaining half is below it, for its centre S ( *&) lies 
below M (js), the centre of the circle of atmosphere. 
Its side now inclines towards the west as the sun rises 
above the horizon, until its (sun’s) arrival at the western 
horizon, and it undergoes the same changes as at 
sunrise. As it, then, inclines towards the west, and its 
depression is 19°, the circle of the cone touches the 
circle of atmosphere at a point towards the west. As it 
inclines still further, the whole of the circle of cone 
appears below that of atmosphere. The light then 
vanishes until before the Dawn the former (circle of 
cone) again touches the latter (circle of atmosphere), and 
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the same phenomena begins anew. 

The circle of cone is greater than the circle of 
atmosphere, for if they were equal, they would, when 
superimposed, coincide with one another. For in a 
sphere two equal circles, after intersecting each other, 
when placed together would coincide with one another. 
And when the sun were at a distance of 19° from 
the horizon, the horizon would be illuminated from all 
sides and it would be Dawn before the Twilight dis¬ 
appeared. If it were smaller, the horizon, for most of 
the time, would be illuminated as if it were the Dawn. 
But the facts are contrary to this. Hence the circle of 
cone is greater than the circle of atmosphere. The 
whole of it, therefore, or a major portion of it remains 
always below the circle of atmosphere. It does not 
coincide with it, nor is it always seen above it, excepting 
a portion less than half of it, as we have described above. 
Thus this is the real cause of the rise of the Dawn and 
the setting of the Twilight, and the increase of the early 
Dawn and the decrease of the second light, and this is 
why it is not visible before a limited time. 

As you have learnt this, you should also know that 
it is learnt by observation that at the earliest glimpse of 
the Dawn and at the last sign of the setting of the 
Twilight, the depression of the sun below the horizon 
along the circle of altitude which passes through the 
centre of the sun, is 18 degrees. But due to the 
variation in the declinations (or points of rising from the 
horizon = of the parallel circles (.bUaaai If f ) 

the hours of the Dawn and the Twilight or the intervals 
between the early Dawn and sunrise, and the last 
glimpse of the Twilight and sunset, are different. At 
the Equator these 18° are the degrees of depression, 
which are cut by this amount from the celestial equator 
f J <***>), when the sun is at one of the Equinoxes 
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( f Jui* I), i.e., at the time, from the circle of altitude 
and the celestial equator. When this 
is so, the duration of the Dawn and the Twilight would 
be one and one-fifth of an hour, for (the sun travels 18° 
during this interval) this is the value (in time) of 18°. 
There is no place on the surface of the earth where the 
duration of the Dawn and the Twilight is less than this. 
When the sun at the place is not at the Equinoxes, the 
circle of altitude will be different from the diurnal path 
(c****) of the sun. The duration of the Dawn 
and the Twilight, as we have explained, would be 
lengthened to the extent of the difference between these 
18° and the length of the arc, due to the declination of 
the parallel circle from the celestial equator. This 
difference arises from the variations in the sun’s paths 
(^ f ^ ), for it is created by the intersection of the 
circle of altitude and the sun’s path, at the centre of the 
sun, which is below the horizon. By this intersection, 
if a triangle be made, whose two angles at the horizon 
are right angles, the sides opposite these angles would be 
equal. But (in this case) the arc, which is 18° is along 
the circle of altitude, and that which is along the sun’s 
path is more than 18°, for the sun’s path is a small circle 
and the circle of altitude is a -great circle. When the 
sun is not at the Equinoxes, there would be declination 
from the celestial equator, and the arc is greater than 
18°, for, otherwise, the rules for the rising and setting of 
the sun along the Equator and a parallel circle are the 
same. As the parallel circles (O ly, f ), due to their 
declination from the Equator (J ) become smaller 
and smaller, this difference (in the length of the arcs) 
becomes greater and greater, (and is the greatest) when 
the sun is at one of the Solstices (). You should 
understand this, as it is a delicate problem. 

It is obvious, that at any two places, whose ascensions 
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(or distances=*-»3> Sx>) from one of the Equinoxes, are 
equal to one another, the hours of their Dawns and Twi¬ 
lights would be equal. This is only true for places on 
the Equator M f ba.) and not for other places. But 

at higher altitudes (~l$ 1$ T), as the declination (or alti- 

tude=£ j> f), of the apparent pole lb) f from 

the Zodiac sphere jyd 1 (the ecliptic), becomes 

greater, and the angle between the horizon and these 
circles Qr jydl) decreases, the hours of the Dawn and the 
Twilight become longer ; and as this declination (or alti- 
tude=£ f) becomes smaller and smaller, these hours 
become shorter and shorter. This is because, when the 
angle between the centre of the sun, along its parallel 
circle, and the horizon is greater than its smallest limit, 
the arcs of depression (b I bsd 111 ^ ^3) on both sides are 
equal. When the arcs of the parallel circle ( U* y* 
are great, their declinations ( Ux«) and the 
hours (of Dawn and Twilight) are also great, and if they 
are small the hours are also small. Thus, therefore, just 
as the depression ( b Uaaxi 1 ) of a degree blow the earth 
is equal to its opposite altitude above the earth, at higher 
altitudes (/J3 U T ) the duration of the Dawn and the 
Twilight in that half of the zodiacal belt (^ V* 1 I Uui ), 
which is inclined towards the earth, would be longer than 
that in the other half of it. 

In the Fourth Climate* (£?J/J 1 the duration 

of the Dawn and the Twilight, when the sun is in the 
beginning of Cancer ( ^ lb yJf Jj f j f ) or the beginning of 
(Capricorn (i^dsaJI J->1 j f), is one and one-third of an 
hour. At places whose latitude is 48° and a half, when 

* Latitude 30 <, -37 , — 38 0 •54 , . See footnote 1, p. 210. 

* I i 30°-37j'. 

' ^ I 39°-7$'. 

1** 3 36°-22 / . 
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the sun is in the Solstice towards the altitude, the Twilight 
and the Dawn combine together, and there is no 
darkness of the night even when the sun reaches 
the meridian ( f 1J ) under the earth, 

for the arc of depression along the meridian at the 
time will be 18°. Thus, at such places the end of the 
setting Twilight would be exactly like the beginning of 
the rising Dawn. And at a place whose altitude is greater 
than this, the same would be the case, i.e., the Dawn and 
the Twilight will combine together for a longer period, in 
proportion to the depression of the sun below the horizon 
being smaller than this amount, for at this place, contrary 
to the first, the Dawn would begin before the Twilight 
sets completely, and as we have explained above, the 
hours of the Twilight and the Dawn would, likewise, be¬ 
come longer. At places, whose latitude is equal to the 
complement of the obliquity of the ecliptic (66°-30 f ), when 
the sun, in the Solstice opposite to the latitude, reaches 
the horizon but does not rise yet, the duration of the 
Dawn is 5| hours, and those of the Twilight are also the 
same, and the rest of the 24 hours are the hours of dark¬ 
ness. This is because, when the sun in the parallel circle 
of the Winter Solstice, reaches the point which is due east, 
(Jf juuJJ its distance from the horizon is equal to 

the greatest declination (f J-&*=23 3 -30'). When 
it advances nearly 10° from this point, its distance from 
the horizon becomes 18’, and the Dawn breaks and con¬ 
tinues until the sun reaches the horizon. This is the 
value of the remaining part of its path to the point of 
contact (with the hprizon) which it now cuts, and it is 80°, 
i.e., five and one-third of an hour, from the point due east 
to the point of contact there are 90°, and the hours of the 
Twilight may be calculated accordingly. 

At places, whose latitude exceeds the complement of 
. the obliquity of the ecliptic (f p Ui ), until it 
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reaches the value 84£°, and this is the sum of the comple¬ 
ment of the obliquity of the ecliptic and 18°, when the 
sun is at the arc of perpetual night (* f ib f ), 
the light will appear for full one day and night, i.e., for 
the time during which the sun moves round once in the 
great sphere 1 ). This light would first appear 

in the south-east, and after passing through the south 
would disappear in the south-west or in these latitudes 
(greater than 66J°) the distance of the sun from the 
horizon, at the time when it reaches in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the meridian in the south, on its path below the 
earth, would be less than 18°, as is obvious. But at the 
latter latitude (84£°) its depression, when it reaches the 
meridian is 18°, and would be greater in other positions 
(of the sun). 

It is quite clear that the variation in the duration of 
the appearance of light, is due to the variations of the 
sun’s paths of perpetual night (* f jj 1M O \j, f j*). 
As the path becomes longer and longer, the duration 
is also longer, for the greater the path the nearer would 
be the horizon. The light would appear in it sooner 
than would be the case in a smaller path, contrary to the 
hours of darkness in it, for after deducting the hours of 
light the remainder of the 24 hours will be the hours of 
darkness. Thus the Dawn and the Twilight will combine 
together, one with the other, in such a way that the light 
in the east would be counted as the Dawn, and that in the 
west would be a part of the Twilight. 

When the latitude exceeds the value we have men¬ 
tioned above (84*°) this light would not appear during the 
interval when the sun is approaching the Winter Solstice, 
and would appear on both sides of the instant (at which it 
is at the Solstice) for the sun’s depression below the hori¬ 
zon, compared to that of the point nearer to it, exceeds 
18 °, as is evident from what we have said before. Now 
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suppose that the latitude becomes 90°, and the pole is at 
the zenith, the period of the Dawn and the Twilight 
will be 50 days respectively, for at this place the circle of 
altitude coincides with the circle of declination 
and the sun is at a place (*^ ) where the declination is 
18°, the beginning of the Dawn will be the end of the 
Twilight, and this position would be at a distance of 50° 
from each of the Equinoxes on both sides. Thus the 
duration would be the same as we have described above, 
and for which description we held out a promise. 
Throughout the day and night the light moves round the 
horizon, and the light of the Dawn would be considered on 
the eastern half of the horizon for 12 hours, and likewise 
on the western half of the horizon for the remaining 12 ; 
and so will be the case with the Twilight. This is one 
of the novelties of this science. At no other place on 
the surface of the earth is the Dawn and the Twilight 
longer than this. 

This is the last word on the Dawn and the Twilight 
and their description. Unto Him we are grateful for His 
beneficences. 
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* I (f- *j Lc 'jp _>U*J| ; jT UI j I j ^ .f $ V | Ji L> j 

^V/a 4 vm J V k •vJb'Kdl 

lj * f (J^*“ * I _^fJ|1 j U 1» | Ia j j£**z> 

jf'S* j* L4*Ut>| 3» U & j Ld Ilf»ck~ ^ j | qJa^w j 

lw^ <jV i £ I I jO j» jLJl I { f\ jJ I (j tji* jV I 

jsc. L* ^aW) Vi 6 v < -x* (if i ^ yi/i ujf 11^ o 

$ 

sL*^ L-i> ^ 1 J £&-*> IJ jA j t-ii-5^ V| ^ J^J£=s> | -Xc L-* j 

J o j jUa V«A>- Jl ^jl cl t$4*H * °l ^ ^ 

r )^Vl J >Utfl J L* jjft •} '^tr* J «A—► I (_)<* _)^l I 

J\ <-*+* t^j*i U*lJ (_J*—i. i/) ( j>pj I J»l * lij| 

f\~* 4*. i Ml J V I j t oLfJ (jtjUJl.lj^l^liijiUil 

5JkI| j jjdl 5L U) I ^yk i| jlp \j J-jU! if I^vj |» f y*w j i-j 

J| o _>) If-) (j"Ul (ji*i I J j} I J * £x* ^1*^ t) J ^ 

ij^£J *j*aU Vj«* (J* I if(j* *H.jd I » I J>-V| 0 ( If** 

iMtf of. I J* ^ 1 ^ itj* 1 *1 >S| ^^4 5* iktt l j j-J l 

1. 

I j0 j .w> 1 | • I I v .y _/**?! Ij.y Xw |iI j * I j»-*}l! * Xk (jl AmmJ \) 

* In the text it is written as '-*<£> KS-J' 

t In the text it is written as U 

t In the text it is written as O U*J 1 
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H S!l j ij* *L»2J| Ol ^ ( (v) »W^i {j A jr ji viH S 

^ ^aIIsJI j^kJljA^I jj| U*L^ ^ ^ /Uj f aJ 1aO*j j *1^. Jj\ 
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* In the text it is written as W? 
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U| j *OULfJ| JU»*| jU«J| *1J 4 JI I j 3i^iu# Ujr ^ 

LJ^^I Jk JpJ gj 8 ** v» *y ^ 1 lj*^ I JV * OULflb lafcu^l 
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^4*«J| J I * I f t^ Jk X —1 | 

U^W I 'I ffi" -;* ! I I \J° W^l !»• * jf" Oj^. ^v*-3 I ^ 

Ml/ 
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6 ili Iji- ^1 j | J jji.U j^ca)| ^ Jh> ^lj)| 4*JJ* 4*1 6j Jte*l 

0> y | J?ei)| 6^j <*>^fl J 4,LixT| ^1 U |5| 1^1 y | JT £J 

(J ^-J| jftll wj Ji |5| J f 0 £ $ L* ji A-5»| 4j ftbj^Vl j 
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♦ In the text it is written as O U^J 1 
t In the text it is written as * 
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* In the text it is written as 
t In the text it is written as 
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* la the text it is written as 
t In the text it is written as 
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£***&» 
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• In the text it is written as 
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5=» t ^ ^ V < L^Jl j L^y L^u; 


* In the text it is written as ^ * £ £ j S-* 
t In the text it is written as J***m&~* 
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jllal | M& cil^lT" l^l»- jJ^s» * VrV^I (3*1 VO^iil jl*^l O^ 

JU jji»ll 5 ,/li crU»»j>* * i*> J»«Ji <!)l til •—»(r^l f 

gj 

ij\* (Jf 1 —> jwiJ Ja>«^ |f ( V(^l **4^ u"* 

^^*Jl lf*>ttf' If*** ic (jl ^3i *I**aJi ^ ,^1^*11 4^ 1^ i 

O 4 ^ I J»j>*ll s^Uol L*l j < o*U I a 4 ^Vl >yt J^ • J«* 

< § IfJfr c*iJai| lfU» U | j| otSCJ I 4 J t 3j jLu* 0 *tSj) Ifl V* jlieJl ij)Z 

^U*tf>VlLM.i>.| o-** U 5 jT<j ££> O 1 ' 

# ^ _ 

ftj»- j U c^» I^J f Ific- oiuk>l tutUr 

(V 

j) J jI i^«« »i ^l j A>"£s^" (j 4 i3» Vl »t aw I 

ij>-j)|j *jd~«« Jli V I olij*j/|>r"I (J j£J j*j *I o> ir 

J | I4& jUJ \ ij\ i £**> ^ J lj> V dM jJ j ^ ^bc-l ^4* ( 4 » 5 U> 
U l^jUaJ ^ j*t»| l^-« <U 3 a» Vl lju| I44j» IfJuUoJ V j L-4U1 

IV 

J .jJ «Ai I J' j ^i2J I j I ^ 1 w y*f^ I I ^fi/ 0 

/ / 

lil j ( ajO*ei| cJ*)i Ji jf fl A)| J J UJi ft^bJ J J/il| 

♦ In the text it is written as ^ 

t In the text it is written as 
t In the text it is written as ** $ U* 

§ In the text it is written as 
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Jjl ^ {j* ^*-£31 ol ^(s* ^ 

^*0^1* £j* ^»y^ Oj?^ ^ A^ ' | L^J^g- ^y-l J y^^U» 

oUL* ^jili^ J^lii^Vlo^y b* < , L ^-^*)I SjU| 

C^JJlIj ^ &) JJloUUl^cJ ji£J|j j^r^l 

^y£p aJ(^)| oU _)<«t!| 6>X(j ♦I^W'^/l Jo*» j L_^i * j i J| j ^y»»-£ J 1 (j} j^»p 

(J |3| jC_jJ| cJ-^ 4 O' 4 -)*^l l^4J J*lla^5W^)| 

S| j fife**- ylpl J-U-# j ^lij^l 2 yU > l|J>^ll Jjlaii 

^lc ^y*** j i*L* ^-^1 otU c)^i iJli 

^jiiJlj ^~**)|<jU j ^y^y^fl jcl*^ iy* £**y* <J Oj£j ( 5*\P oyip 
^Uo^lU JU o^oO|j^|j*p J ilU j flJL* ^ JJI 

_^»Xa> LA# C_^t .£■ ^A«%J)y ^ c . m4) | O ( ^> 4^ 11 y^l 

v4^i J ^ J,ul| ^ ^la* M U J i*-_p 3yip (J$|dAA £fi) d>jlad|^Jb U 

^UTjI «yU <y* vl>A_d£ 4iV viUS j^Oljt^H Ol*5ta^t i^jlbrf- 
§ 

*Uj! j ^viit4 **# j jiVlc^^ j UjjT^ J* oul’Udl Ujlx# 
£^UJ)S) l yU ^ jJl jO iiil jLL* l>! Jy s^lpclf tfi\JU- <jbml 
SyiP ci^4y 4 J^I jl^lty 4 (V^ 4 ) Syip 

* In the text it is written as p \j*++£J\ ^yii* 

t In the text it is written as * ©y^ 

+ In the text it is written as p 
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^ ^ li (<+J&£ ^UT)Vl j l j#*9 

j*l^>"l <^jL^ ij>*& \j^£ {j* jS ^I 4>!I-Axc.^11 j&- (j ^1 j 

J-Ull^jC J*J l^xT Oljl-UlO^j < ^jlk)|j J.ui|j 

4ili 4 $^a1i ^^>*1*11 «a>*| ^ <».»..4v» ) | w>i^ 1^1 d-^Usdl j-L —a jjf | 0j!^ 

^lo^illJ^I ja [aPJm t^jLi QaJUl 

• |Ja». I j>* ^ ^ Ua)J |*Aa J J d-»lc ('gj Lju 

« hr J»iI| ^UTjI olS^ * U^5 SJj ll| (jli Vl J t—*1 j <oj& ij J>-ji*)l i| 
V^l ijijlij jtTi ^lk)l 

a ^ 

AcU'jl ory^j jiUlj oltL o<lS^ I ^JjJIj 
<* u jirli ^ i ji \ j\j\ jv ctu j j f jii (ouui) o;irj»'i 

«.*»■ (Jit 1^1 ^ I ^jj^l {/* 

L^Jtlr* j £| j>^JjJ| (j-* U"'_>*■) I w»I^UI J U-fj Jalkrf-Sl (_rj* 

JTJalWl d*ilj < ij^ii (t (J»| vidlS^) J*l O'lS'’ dl J >5" | otfrUlJ) 

2Jn*H| dj& C*iJ(—^iji (—<Ji* \J °I *>-.).} 

j*-jrr—> I cl I j0| uux* cl <3*^1J o«X*+ 

<$i£j I J JC-^aJ| 6 A - >4 »_j l *i! I 1 I (J L^ , A* 

cl J ^ Ljjfr V # ^J LJ>y*J I Jj IJ I (J I J ^1 ^ I ^ ^ I cl 

* In the text it is written as UJ£ 

t Thus in the tex t of one Mss. 
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^1| jl| j j < j c£-*A-l J)|j| 

\ Af*>- J c£-*Jl v-^*iJL| (J I i I U**3 J jl J ajLc 


6 jf I ^ »*«J | J y&J £ • 14^U* ^ J b (J*£& 

J&*>- ^Ipl ^jL^aj Ij U j* lfJ*iWi u-y o'il 


^jjA**J| ^■AHoVli j*s* Ajjlc Oj^ 1 |Aa ^Jc 

L^ij^ OjjL>. j ( £c.*-aI| ^jU» J jl ja v_ 

I jUj j j^uUL JL^"| ^c| ciASS <jj£o ^!-Ul|JX'j 


oy* i i*^ ^i i ^jgiia^i ^<ajbo 

jUj djC* Jj^l ^5^ ji^Jl Jt* ££-*.JI ^_jli» 

U jUj!| |a_* jtiC j lOu I I v^olc-L* j ^ »j A L* 

\Z~* t* | S| (J^l pic*) i jL*-« (J ^1 £^*1^1 (J J * If,J*^ 

j (j ^ i/ ^\ a f%>• uj 5U (j c£* a)I I (Jj!) <J yVl 

+ hp 

Ool&L* y »j j bio ^ ciolc-L* vI1>IaLm» <j j ^.) 

<jV j < iJli!|olfrL« jyC ac-L- ^j jL^ j 5oo^| {j* jiL)|j y**H 


cfc* cJl*^ c ’^l Jl j |i| (£ yi.)| v... Jjg«l 1 j 

ol>j^ jls- l^Tlik ojjU |i| j ^ktf-Vl JJl Jt* Ujow 


♦ In the text it is written as 
t In the text it is written as 
t In the text it is written as 


L H > /’ 
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dl ^1 j4^0^ 5 jL# L^*>" 

Qjfllj* J i^»Ul Jl • J^l^***, ^ _)*4A j* J ^ 1 ^C 

* . . *** 
ls* J l*j*r <!)jw «-*W| <J| 5UUI ja j| UT j oUU Lr ^ c ^| 

<J| ^^SCJIJil ^ Icjfi- -kjr JPl £*>ljil <J j * ^ jii)|olfrU 

(J£JI JJI flc IUJ Iwjl 0jfe *£■**■ 

*^y(JI o/i I I J ^ I v-^ J iS^ 1*^1 4^,,)^ 2 

wJji ^ w ^'l 2->j^ -)W' 4 J I ^ji JSfjlJjU j 

jj 

^ j »+ J? J |«i** dV ^I d J < *r* > I J **r* jrf*) d^/**^ 
j! c/*->^l u>*£ ^ Jl 1^1 l^J^I ^ J JpVl d* 

Jc- i>- 2y^Cr ^lC (J*l Oj^, k^lj]p ^j-4 ^l^)| L m Jt*V (Ji!^“ 

_ kU 

^lp| J| IjJ-U.fi- *u» U-X*j jli ^f-Vl ^^J| J Vl U 
.>jfJ» cJ^* Vj 4 j<S ^I £^*ijVld^ (j j iyi^ <j[1—c l)j^ 

;jI| ^*S^kfi.| jl-Ut d^j < *UA-I i-A/iflo!^| j!|v^» 5\^-1> »j**J| 

J p-^l V J (d 4 ) V^dl j^l 

U/ 

(jU^£ -X*j 4 g\+m d j »<*fi _3 v • ^ dl *1 4Iv^t♦Lix»» 4 ^|^M^fi- 

^ A->J 1 ^ Mdlj |»Xa ^ 4^0aJ| IcL- % ^yjt'| l!Zj ic-L— 

L* J (i -4 dj^j) (JkJ^)flJ| J ^I^ AJ ^ Vl> ^ rU»| 

(^) 1^1 f ( (3*^1 Cr 4 <jj^i (u^l *>^^1 
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^ ^**-*J| jMi 5Jw^ j ii^aJ) ciA!3 jf^*i tJ® 

S> f fi 

a* Oj^i L* -U j «j.* o*il jjd| dU; ^1*. j 

* m A 

by~S J * Uul L-i)U|j»^ix)| 11 3>-j^ (jlc 

O'**** Irt^ 4 ji^l J 0^0 0j^ C/ - ^ J I ft c^laill J 

<J v^»> K'lil ( ^J-J) l j U ^a iJLa ^Ui yil| Sj»|^ msIUj U 

aJ^I uiA!3 J ^1J £&-**a)| <Jj I 0 j£j 5>0^ S j-Zc fj Ic 4 L-a 
l *y 3U jU J\ 0 j5C v j ^Jloa^l JTj^ o ja 

j ^ji. JS"j|.U* jj i *>L 1>J^j U Jc- 

j \*!»j J^Jj| Cjuai Jc- Oj£j ic-L* lj£s- 

i La!| |3a Jc- j i J l j ^^*J) jjiVl ^jLa > J ^Jc- icLv I 

jj- 4 ^J A (J J» ^i*3l I^A cX’ J^|^ |3 aj 

IJ jO^^JI iiy |3 a j < | 3 a jJc. 4>-j 

4 ‘ 4 j Jfr j jjCill^A J 
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ADINA BEG KHAN 

Aurangzeb was the last of the race of Timur, who 
The Panjab in the successfully governed a large but 
first half of the eigh- incoherent empire rapidly approaching 
teenth century a.d.i dissolution. His weak successors 
only prolonged a nominal rule. Within a generation 
separate dominations were established in different parts 
of India. The Pan jab became a wide welter of confusion 
and by the death of the Delhi sovereign, Muhammad 
Shah, who had not ruled with the vigour and ability of 
his predecessors, the Mughal sovereignty in India was 
not much more than a legal fiction. 

The successive invasions expedited the process of 
decay. When Nadir Shah came Mahrattas rose against 
the existing dynasty, in the hope of restoring Hindu 
pre-eminence. 

Lahore was at this time ruled by a delegate from the 
Delhi Court. The commotions in the country proved 
favourable to the re-appearance of the repressed sect of the 
Sikhs. GurQ Gobind Singh had declared himself the 
last of the apostles; the believers were left without a 
temporal guide and rude untutored men began to obtain 
livelihood as robbers. They commenced marauding in 
large organized bodies, under various chieftains. But 
when the Viceroy 1 2 of Lahore found that these disturb¬ 
ances lead to a diminution of the revenues, he sent out 
troops to put down and disperse the Sikh confederacy. 
A large force pursued and defeated them, many prisoners 
were brought to Lahore and executed at Shahid Ganj. 

1. Cf. Steinbach, The Punjab; Garret, Cunningham's History of the 
Sikhs; Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, Latif, Histosy of the Panjab; 
and Ghulfim Husain Khan, Siyaru'l-Muta'khkhirin. 

2. Yaljya KhSn, See Latif, History of the Panjib, p. 213. 
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This assertion of Muslim supremacy was not, how¬ 
ever, steadily followed up. The viceroyalty of Lahore 
soon became a bone of contention between Yahya Khan 
and Shah Nawaz Khan, the two sons of Zakariya Khan 
(the successor of Abdu’s Samad, who defeated Banda). 
The younger brother Shah Nawaz Khan, in this struggle 
was advised by Adina Beg Khan, (the then manager of the 
Jullundur Doab), to join hands with Ahmad Shah Abdalx 
—a counsel which he readily accepted. A^mad, Shah on 
the invitation of Adina Beg Khan, crossed the Indus; 
but Shah Nawaz Kljan, the usurping Viceroy of Lahore, 
changed his attitude, for he had been taunted with 
treason. Generosity prevailed over policy, and he 
opposed the advance of the Afghans. He could not, 
however, resist the progress of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
whose troops advanced, and obtained possession of 
Multan and Lahore, and thence proceeded to Delhi. 

This is how Adina Beg Khan actively entered state 
politics for the first time. 

Adina Beg Khan was by caste an Arain. 1 He was the 

The early life of Adina s ® n °f ChannO, 8 an inhabitant of 
Beg Khan. Sharakpur 3 in Lahore Tehsil. Only a 

few stray facts are known about his early life. He was 
born at Patti, 4 near Lahore, 5 and was brought up in 
a Mughal family. 6 In early life he spent a good deal 
of his time at Jalalabad, 7 Khanpur 8 and Bajwara. He 

1. Akwal i-Adina Beg Khan , f. 50. 2. Ibid . 

3. Ibid. 4. Ibid. 

5. His date of birth is not known. 6 A hwal-i-Adina Beg Khan, f. 50. 

7. Elliot and Dowson (History of India, VIII), and Latif (History of the 

Panjab, p. 214 n.) read it_Allahabad instead of Jalalabad, which is clearly 
wrong. As the author of Ahwal-i-Adina Beg Khan has mentioned on f. 606 
JalSlibSd is a small village, situated on the bank of the Beis. Cf. John 
Walker’s Map of the Sikh Territory, lat. 73° 10', long. 31° 25'. ’ ’ J 

8. This is deciphered as 1 Cawnpore ’ by Elliot and Dowson, and Latif 
has apparently copied them. 
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began his career as a common soldier, but soon threw 
aside that profession for revenue work. He succeeded in 
getting the appointment of collector (corresponding, at 
the present day, to the post of Patwari) in the l ildqa of 
Kang, 1 near Sultanpur. 2 

Kang was one of the dependencies of Sultanpur 
and its revenue, after being collected, was sent to Lahore, 
along with the revenue of Sultanpur. Luck favoured 
Adina Beg Khan : the governor of Sultanpur died, and 
Adina Beg Khan obtained the governorship of Sultanpur 
by colluding with the treasury officer and offering Lala 
Sri Nivas, a banker of Sultanpur, as his security to 
‘Azadu’d-daula Nawab Zakariya Khan, surnamed Khan 
Bahadur, 3 4 the then Viceroy of Lahore. On being raised 
to the governorship, Adina Beg Khan appointed Lala 
Sri Nivas General Manager, and his elder brother, 
Bhiwani Das, Superintendent of Offices." 

During the invasion of Nadir Shah (a.d. 1738) 

Adina Beg Khan was the governor of Sultanpur. Nadir 
Shah’s orders to his army were to spare neither life nor 
property : so both fire and sword were freely used along 
the line of march. In these turbulant times Adina Beg 
Khan won great popularity among his people by saving a 
large number of residents of .Thatta and Tibba from 
destruction by bribing the victors with tact and judgment. 5 

1. Kang is a village, which belongs to the Nakodar Tehsil, and lies 
between two and three miles south of Lohian, on the south of the Bein 
stream, Jullundur District Gazetteer , 1904, p, 35. Latif reads Kanak instead 
of Kang which is wrong, 

2. Alywbl, f. 50, 

3. He held charge of Lahore from a. d. 1737 to a.d. 1744 Cf. Latif 
History of the Panjab , p. 193 ; Beale Oriental Biographical Dictionary , p. 426; 
and Muhammad ‘Ali, Tarikh-i-Muzaffari, f. 73. 

4. Ahwdl , f. 50. 

5. /tad. ff. 50 and 51. 
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After the departure of Nadir Shah from the Panjab, 
Nawab Zakariya Khan ordered his Prime Minister, 
Diwan Lakhpat Rai, to raise a large sum of money 
from the umara (grandees) to make payment to the 
troops, as the royal treasury was already exhausted by 
the heavy contributions levied by Nadir Shah on 
Lahore. Adina Beg Khan, with other governors, was 
summoned to Lahore to restore the revenue. He had 
embezzled a large sum and in order to save himself he 
tried to approach Diwan Lakhpat Rai at night. The 
Diwan, however, refused to listen to him and Adina Beg 
Khan, being disgusted, contrived to get the revenue 
credited in the royal treasury registers, by bribing the 
treasury officers. When the accounts were checked, 
Adina Beg Khan, Bhivani Das, and Chaudhri Nidhan 
Singh were put into prison, on being found guilty of 
misappropriation of state moneys.' 

They remained confined for one year near Batala, 
whence they were released on Lala Bhivani Das, taking 
the responsibility to settle the accounts. Lala Sri Nivas 
stood surety for Lala Bhivani Das. 

Adina Beg Kh an had suffered many hardships during 
his incarceration. He managed to slip away from his 
prison and fled to the mountain of Jeowal(?). Bhivani Das 
had to pay dearly for his escape: he was boiled alive in a 
cauldron; although he suffered great torture in this 
ordeal, he was loyal enough to his master not to disclose 
the detail of the accounts of Adina Beg Khan. Diwan 
Lakhpat Rai was touched with his sincerity and inter¬ 
ceded to save his life. He also managed to procure some 
physicians who attended to Bhivani Das till his body 
was. healed. When Bhivani Das recovered completely, 
he was summoned to the court and on the recommend* 
ation of Lakhpat Rai was offered any office he cared to 
accept. 

1. Actual, f. 51. 
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BhivSni Das requested Nawab Zakariya Khan to 
re-instate his master, Adina Beg Khan, promising that 
within a year he would restore all the embezzled revenue 
moneys to the treasury. His request was granted, Adina 
Beg Khan was sent for, and reinstated as governor with a 
bit of admonition and the award of a robe. 1 

Adina Beg Khan gradually rose to the position of 
TJ . „ . governor of Bahrampur in the Gur- 

der Nawab Zakariya daspur District, and Nawab Zakariya 
^an (a.d. 1739— a. d. Khan. Viceroy of Lahore, subse¬ 
quently appointed him governor of 


1745). 


the Bist Jalandhar. 3 

The commotions which followed the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, and the confusion into which the province 
of Lahore was thrown, were favourable to the Sikhs, 
who, impoverished by repression and extortion, took again 
to rapine and plunder. They occupied the whole 
country between the Ravi and the Beas, as well as the 
Majha jungles, harassed the routes of communication, 
and, moving about in small bands, plundered villages. 
One Jassa Singh KdlaV (or distiller) who had fled, with 
the other Sikh chiefs, to take refuge in Muktesar (in the 
Ferozepore district) during the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
appeared again after the Shah’s return and built the 
fort of Daliwal on the bank of the Ravi, where he 
established his headquarters. In 1743, he, with a large 
body of horsemen, attacked Divvan Lakhpat Rai, the 
deputy of Nawab Zakariya £ban, who was carrying 
treasure from Emenabad to Lahore, put the Diwan to 


1. A hwal, f. 52. 

2. Latif, History of the Punjab, p. 232; Bute Shah, Tirxkh-i-Punjab, 
f. 173b. 

3. Cf, Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, p. 95, f. n. 1. 

4 Jassa Singh Kalil was born in 1718, (Latif, p. 314) and was the first 
man of note in the Ahluwalia Misl (M'gregor, p. 146). Most of the leading 
chiefs of the time were converted to Sikhism by him. He claimed descent 
from the RajpUts of Jasselmer, and became the founder of the Kapurthala 
ruling family (Kanhayya La‘l, p. 102). 
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death and carried off the treasure. Nawab Kljan 
Bahadur ordered Adina Beg Khan, the then governor of 
Bist Jalandhar, to punish the Sikh9. Jassa Singh, 
thereupon fled to the Sutlej; but the Sikhs were defeat¬ 
ed with great slaughter, and hundreds 1 of them were 
brought in chains to Lahore and beheaded. 

Nawab Zakariya Khan, the Viceroy of the Panjab, 
Adina Beg Khan un- died at Lahore on Monday, the 12th 
der Shah Nawaz Khan Jumada II A.H. 115 8 2 ( = A.D. 1745). 
(a d. 1745 — a d. 1747). On ^ ( j ea (.j 1 t ^ e viceroyatly of 

Lahore was conferred on Mir Momin 3 Khan, a court 
noble, but, shortly after, Yahya Khan 4 , the eldest son 
of Zakariya Khan, was appointed governor, through the 
mediation of the wazir, Qamaru'd Din Khan 3 . At this 
time Hayatu'lla Khan, surnamed Shah Nawaz Khan 6 , 
the younger brother of Yahya Khan held the governor¬ 
ship of Multan 7 . He, on the death of his father, refused 
to give his elder brother his share of the vast effects 
left by Zakariya Klian. He marched from Multan to 
Lahore with a considerable force and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Shalamar. Negotiations were set on 
foot through Diwan SGrat Singh. On the ‘Id festival, 

1. Latlf, pp. 314 and 315 ; Cunningham, p. 93. 

2. Cf, Beale, 426 ; Latif, 315 ; Ghuiam Husain Khan, Siyaru'l Muta’akh- 
khirin, p, 856; and Ahwal, f, 52b. 

3. Latif, p. 213. 

4. Ahwal, f. 52b; Sohan La’l /Umdatu't-TawarTkh, i. 113; GhQlSm ^usain 
Khan, Siyaru'l Mula’akhkhirin, 856 ; Muhammad ‘All, Tarikh-i-MuZaffari, 
f. *3. 

5. His original name was Mir Muhammad Fazil He was the son of 
E'tmadu’d-Daula Muhammad Amin Khan, Wazir, and was himself appoint¬ 
ed to that office, with the title of E‘tmadu’d-daula Nawab Qamaru’d-Din 
Khan Bahadur Nusrat Jang, by the Emperor Muhammad g|iah, after the 
resignation of Ni?amu’l-Mulk Asaf Jah, in a.d. 1724, a h 1137 (Beale, pp. 313 
and 314). He was the uncle and father-in-law of Ya^yS Khan (Gh uiam 
Husain Khan, Siyaru'l-Muta'dkhkhirin, p. 856). 

6 . This title was conferred on gayatu’lla Khan, by Nadir ghah, in the 
expedition against the Afghan Nfir Muhammad Khan Leli (Latif, 213). 

7. Latif, History of the Pan fib, p, 213 ; and Grant Duff, A History of tfa 
Mahrattas , ii. 28, 
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the brothers attended the * Idgah 1 for divine service. 
After the service, an altercation occurred between the 
brothers, resulting in a rupture. An engagement followed 
in which YafryS fUian’s followers were slain, and he 
was himself taken prisoner by Shah Nawaz Khan, who, 
proceeding to Lahore, took possession of all his deceased 
father’s estates, and proclaimed himself viceroy, without 
waiting for orders from the Imperial Government at 
Delhi 2 . 

Shortly afterwards Yahaya Khan made good his 
escape, with the help of his aunt, and presented himself 
before the Emperor at Delhi, laying his grievances 
before His Majesty, through his uncle Qamaru’d-Din 3 . 

The new viceroy conferred the office of prime 
minister on Kaura Mai 4 and gave the governorship of 
the Bist Jalandhar to Adina Beg Khan 5 , who began 
to undermine his master’s power. He advised Shah 
Nawaz Khan to invite the rising Ahmad Shah Abdali to 
his aid saying: ‘You are no more than a nephew to 
Wazir Qamaru’d-Din Kh an, but your elder brother, 
Yabya Khan, is his son-in-law besides; and he 
is gone to carry complaints against you to Court. Rest 
assured, then that neither Emperor nor VVaair will allow 
you peaceful enjoyment of government. You have, 
however, one resource, and it is this: Join Ahmad Shah 
Abdali’s party—a powerful and successful man, who 
openly aspires to the Crown, and will look upon you a6. 

1. The place where the ‘Id prayers are offered. 

2. Ghulam l^usain Khan, Siyaru'l Muta'akhkhirin, p. 857; Sohan La‘l, 
Umdatu't-Tawarikh, i 114; Muhammad ‘All, Tarlkh i-Muzaffari, f. 73b; 
Kanhayya La‘l, Tdrikh-i-Panjab, p. 69 ; Frinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power in 
the Panjab , p 5 ; Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, p 93. 

3. Cf. Muhammad 'All, Tdnkh-i-Mu$affari t f. 73b ; Ghulam ljusain 
Khan, Siyar'ul Muta'akhkhirin, p. 857; Kanhayya La'i, Tdrikh-i-Panjdb , p. 70; 
Sohan La‘l, 'Umdatu't-Tawarikh, i. 114; and Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh 
Power in the Pan jab, p. 5. 

4. Cunningham, p. 94; and Latif, p. 215. 

5. Latif, p. 215. 
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a valuable accession to his party and jolly good luck 1 . 
This speech had its full effect; Shah Nawaz Kljan 
opened correspondence with Ahmad Shah Abdali; and 
immediately terms of agreement were drawn up and 
signed between them. It was proposed that Ahmad 
Shah would get the crown and the ministership would go 
to Shah Nawaz Khan 8 . 

This scheme having worked to his satisfuction, 
Adina Beg Khan followed it up with another. He wrote 
to Qamaru’d-Dm Khan, the Minister, his nephew had 
conceived chimerical schemes in his mind, affected 
independence, and had opened correspondence with 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. He added that the remonstrances 
of his best servants had so far proved fruitless, although 
they were ready to renew their efforts if the Minister 
was prepared to lend them his moral support. 3 The 
Minister, astonished at the intelligence, immediately 
wrote in his own hand a very affectionate letter to his 
nephew. The purport was, ‘that their family, at all 
times devotedly attached to the Emperors of India, had 
never been guilty of ingratitude or treason. Beware 
of such a crime; beware of thinking that a traitor can 
thrive. It is a pity that a man like you should wish 
for the honour of obeying Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
Yasawal*, rather than for that of driving such a fellow 
from the frontiers of India. Would not the five Pro¬ 
vinces of Kabul, Kashmir, Thatha, Lahore, and Multan, 
fall into your hands if you succeeded in the latter, and 
would not your good uncle exert himself in supporting 
you with all the power of the Empire ?’' 

1. Ghulam ljusain Kh§n, Siyaru'l-Muta'akhkhinn , p. 861. 

2. Cf. GhulSm ^usain Khan, Siyaru'l-Muta’akhkhirln, p 861; Grant 
Duff, A History of the Mahrattas, ii. 28; and Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh 
Power in the Panjab . p. 5. 

3. Cf. Ghulam Husain Khan, Siyarl-Muta'ahhk^irin p. 861; and Grant 
Duff, A History of the Mahrattas, ii. 28. 

4. A servant of parade carrying a silver and gold staff. 

5. Ghulam ?usain Khan, SiyartCUMuta'dkhkj^inn, pp. 861 and 862. 
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This letter produced the desired effect, and Shah 
Nawaz Kh an, ashamed of his conduct, returned to the 
path of duty and allegiance but Adina Beg Khan had 
already gone far in the negotiations with Ahmad Shah. 2 
and the latter marched to Lahore in a.h. 1160 3 (=a.d. 
1747). Shah Nawaz JOian came out with a numerous 
army, and a battle was joined. Adina Beg Khan was 
ordered to take part in the conflict. He marched with 
his troops, but dodged and slipped to the left, and con¬ 
tented himself with being a mere spectator. In the 
mean time the Viceroy mounted upon an elephant was 
encouraging his men; Adina Beg Khan advanced a 
little farther, but stopped short again. Luckily it was 
already dark, and the Abdalis had retired of their own 
accord. But Adina Beg Khan having already retired 
with his troops within the city, so early in the evening 
a panic seized the civil population, that remained within 
the walls, and there was a sauve-qui-peut. The Viceroy, 
bewildered at this reverse, returned to his quarters, 
where a body of his faithless servants, availing them¬ 
selves of the general panic, fell at once upon the run¬ 
aways, and commenced killing and plundering. Finding 
that matters were past all remedy, Shah Nawaz Khan 
quitted the city and fled; and thus the army without 
being beaten, left the enemy victorious. The next 
morning the Abdalis entered the city without the least 
opposition. 

Adina Beg Khan took the precaution to get early 
out of the place with his troops and all his fortune, and 
took a precipitate flight 4 to JammQ and Rajpur, where 

1. Cf. Cunningham, p. 94 ; Grant Duff, ii. p. 28; Prinsep, pp. 5 and 6; 
and Ghulam ^usain Kh3n, Siyaru'l-Muta' ahhkhinn , p. 862. 

2. Grant Duff, ii. 28. 

3. Muhammad * All, Tarxkhi-Muzaffarx , f. 74 ; and Cunningham, p. 94. 

4. Cf. GhuUm Jlusain Khan, Siyaru'l-Muta'akhkhirm, pp. 862, 863; 
Ahwal , f. 52b ; Muljammad 'All, Tarikh-i-Muzaffarx , f. 74 ; Bute Shah, Tarikh. 
i-Panjab, f. 170; Grant Duff, A History of the Mahrattas, ii. 28 ; and Prinsep, 
Origin of the Sikh Power in the Panjab, p. 6. 
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he remained during the disturbances trying to reinforce 
his troops. Here in the hills he had to fight (1747 A.D.) 
with Ganda Singh Bhangi, Jhanda Singh Bhangi, Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia, Haqiqat Singh Kanhayyia, Jai Singh 
Kanhayyia, and Amar Singh Kingra, who were petty 
chiefs. Adina Beg Khan defeated all of them. 1 

Having reduced Lahore, Ahmad Shah Abdall imme¬ 
diately advanced towards Delhi, and crossing the Beas 
and the Sutlej without opposition, approached Sirhind. 
Here he met Prince Ahmed, the heir-apparent, and the 
Wazir Qamaru’d-Din Khan, who were sent from Delhi 
to check his advance. Various skrimishes took place 
between the detatchments of the two armies, but nothing 
decisive occurred for about a month. The Mughal 
Wazir was killed by a cannon-ball, while at prayers in 
his tent, but his army, under the charge of his son Mir 
Mannu, continued to repel the Durranis, and totally 
repulsed and defeated them compelling them to march off 
homewards. 2 This happened in A.D. 174S ( = a.h. 1161). 

The Panjab was thus recovered for the Emperor 
Adina Beg Khan Muhammad Shah, and the govern- 
under Mn‘mu’i-Muik ment of Lahore and Multan was 
(a. i>. ms— a.d. 1754). conferred by the Delhi Court on 

Mir Mannu (1743 a.d.), with the title of Mu‘inu’l-Mulk, 
in acknowledgement of his services on this important 
occasion. 

After the retreat of Aljmad Shah. Adina Beg Khan 
came down to Bist Jalandhar from Rajpur and settled 
in his country. 3 The new Viceroy of Lahore confirmed 
Kaura Mai as judicial diwan and his deputy, and retained 
the services of the experienced Adina Beg Khan, who 

1. C/. A}ywal % ff. 52 and 53 ; Latif, p. 306, 

2. Ahwal , f. 53 ; Elphinstone, History of India , p. 716; Prinsep, Origin of 
the Sikh Power in the Pan jab , pp. 7 and 8, 

3. AhwaK f. 53. 
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governed the Jalandhar Doab, with much tact and 
judgment. 1 

In the year a.d. 1751 Ahmad Shah Abdallcame into 
the Panjab for the fourth time, and marched towards 
Lahore. Mir MannQ, the Viceroy of Lahore, being 
informed about this, went out to meet him half way, and 
not only resisted his attacks for four months, but several 
times came out and drove him to a distance. The 
Durranis subjected the intrenched posts of Mir MannQ 
to a strict blockade, cutting off all communications. A 
council of war was then convened, consisting of Raja 
Kaura Mai, Adina Beg Khan and other nobles. Adina 
Beg Khan, was of opinion that it was time to quit the 
intrenchment and to meet the enemy on open ground. 
Kaura Mai differed on the ground that the Indian troops 
were no match in the field for the hardy Afghans and 
that it would be madness to run the risk of such an 
unequal combat. He further held that after three or 
four days the Durranis wanting provisions, and already 
tired of so bloody and fruitless an expedition, would 
retire of their own accord. But the Viceroy, prompted 
by his own ardour, listened to the importunities of 
Adina Beg Khan, and coming out of his post on the 
12th April, 1752, took up his position on the elevation 
of an old brick kiln near the village of Mahmud Bhatti. 
The armies moved into action, and a heavy cannonade 
followed. Raja Kaura Mai was killed in the field. 
Adina Beg Khan scarcely exerted himself and withdrew. 
Mir MannQ saw that a prolonged contest would be 
ruinous; he retired to the citadel, and gave in his 
adhesion to the conqueror. Ahmad Shah being satisfied 
with the annexation of Lahore and Multan to his domi¬ 
nions, continued Mir MannQ as his delegate in the 

1. Afyw&l, f. 53; Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs } p. 94 ; Sohan La‘l, 
Vrndatu'UTawar\kh , i. 128. 
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new acquisitions; and himself retired to hU native 
country . 1 2 

After the departure of the Abdali invader, the 
Panjab remained in a distracted condition. A war 
extending over a period of half a year, carried by 
strangers into the heart of the province, had necessarily 
enfeebled the administration, and the Sikhs were not 
slow to take advantage of this state of things. They 
entended their depredations in all directions, and laid 
waste the country lying between Amritsar and the hills. 
The Viceroy of Lahore ordered Adina Beg Klian, whose 
inaction at Lahore was not altogether above suspicion, 
to inflict on the seditious Sikhs a severe chastisement. 
Adina Beg Khan watched for an opportunity to destroy 
the Sikh union, and to reduce them to order. During a 
festival at Makhowal, a holy place of worship, while 
thousands of Sikhs had repaired thither on a pilgrimage, 
he suddenly fell upon them and defeated them. He was, 
however, careful to desist from wholly extirpating them 8 

Mir MannO did not long survive these events; he 
was killed by a fall from his horse in Muharram, A.H. 
1167 (=A. D. 175 4 ) 3 , whereupon his widow, Murad 
Begam, also called Mughlani Begam, proclaimed her 
minor son, Amin-ud-Din, a child three years old, Viceroy 
under her own guardianship 4 * * . 


1. Cf. Ahwal, ft. 53 and 54 ; Muhammad 'AH, Tarikh-i-Mupaffarl, f. 85; 
Ghul&m Husain Khan. Siyaru’l-Muta'akhkhirin , p.889; Elphinston e, King¬ 
dom of Caubul, p. 548; Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, p.96; Prinsep, 
Origin of the Sikh Power in the Panjab , pp. 11 and 12; and Muhammad 
Aslam, Farhatu'n Napirin (Translation in Elliot’s History of India , viii. 167, 
168). 

2. Malcolm, A sketch of the Sikhs , p. 82; Cunningham, A History of the 
Sikhs , p. 97. 

3. Beale, p. 277 ; Ghulam JEIusain Khan, Siyaru'l Muta'akhkhirln , 
p 895; Muhammad ‘All, Tdrikh-i-Mupaffan, f. 89. 

4. Cf. Ahwal , f, 54; Muhammad ‘All, T&rikb-i-Mupaffari , f. 89; 

Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab , p. 13 ; Forster Journey from 

Bengal to England , i 315; and M^lcolpi, A Sketch of the Sikhs t p. 92. 
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Mughlani Begam, the widow of Mir MannO, 
Adina Beg Khan be- endeavoured to stand equally well 
comes the viceroy of with the court of Delhi and with the 
the Panjab (A.d. 1755). Durrani king, and she betrothed 

her daughter to Ghaziu’d-Din, 1 the Delhi Wazir. But 
the Wazir wished to recover a province for his sovereign, 
as well as to obtain a bride for himself. Under the 
advice of Adina Beg Khan (in the beginning of A. H. 
1169, A.D. 1755), he sent from Ludhiana a force, 
which accomplished the march of forty or fifty kos in one 
day and night, and reached Lahore in two days. The 
widow of Mu'inuTMulk was asleep in her dwelling, and 
awoke to find herself a prisoner. She was carried to the 
camp of ‘Imadu’l-Mulk, who, upon her arrival, waited 
upon her, and begged to be excused for what he had 
done. Having consoled her, he gave the province of 
Lahore to Adina Beg Khan for a tribute of thirty lakhs 
of rupees 2 3 . This done, the wazir returned to Delhi. 

Ahmad Shah, on hearing this aggression, and 
occupation of Lahore by the Delhi Government, left 
Kandhar, crossed the Indus, and drove Adina Beg Khan 
out of the Panjab, who, being unable to resist, fled 
towards the waterless deserts of Idansi and Hissar. 

Ahmad Shah then hastened to Delhi, where he 
D • Timiir ,c ordered the town to be pillaged, 
appointed governor of Proceeding then to Mathr3. he 
Lahore. plundered everything and marched 

1 Ghaziu'd-Oin Khan, Amir u‘l-Umara, styled 'Imadu'l-Mulk, was the 
son of Ghaziu'd-Din Khan Firoz Jang. His original name was Sjiihabu’d-Dln 
and was appointed minister by the Emperor Ahmad Shah in A. D. 1752, 
A H. 1165, after the death of his father (Beale. 143). 

2. Cf. Muhammad ‘Alt, Tdnkh-i-Muzaffari, f. 98 6, 1006; Grant Duff. 
A History of the Mahrattas, ii. 130; Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, p. 97; 
Forster, Journey from Bengal to England, i. 316; Elphinstone, Kingdom of 
Caubul', p. 548; and Malcolm, A Sketch of the Sikhs, pp 92, 94. 

3 Cf. Muljammad ‘All, Tankh-i-Muzaffan , f. 100, 101; Elphinstone, 
Kingdom of Caubul, p. 548; and Forster, Journey from Bengal to England, 
i. 317. 
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back in the year A.H. 1170 (=A.D, 1755-56). He 
returned to Kandhar, leaving his son, Timur Shah, in 
the charge of government of Multan and Lahore, with 
the General Jahan Khan, for his adviser. 1 

Adina Beg Khan, who had assisted the Delhi 
Adina Beg Khan is Minister in recovering Lahore and 
invited by the Governor who had ded on the appearance of 
of Lahore. Ahmad Shah to Hissar, now appeared 

again on the scene. Opposed to the Afghan interests, he 
established himself in the Jalandar Doab, and began to 
enlist the Sikhs in his service. His forbearance and 
connivance encouraged the Sikhs to create fresh disturb¬ 
ances and give renewed trouble to the government. 
The General Jahan Khan, sensible of his own inexperience 
in government and revenue matters, and convinced of 
Adina Beg Khan’s extensive knowledge and ripe experience 
resolved to avail himself of that man’s abilities. He 
wrote him several civil letters endeavouring canciliate 
him. At last he invested him with the supreme control 
of the territory of the Doab, and sent him a khiVat of 
immense value at Lakki, where he had taken up his 
residence. Adina Beg Kljan, esteeming this attention 
and favour as a mark of good fortune, applied himself 
sedulously to the proper administration of the Doab. 
The Prince and the General, now fully convinced of his 
abilities invited him to Lahore. But this invitation was 
not relished by Adina Beg Khan. He mistrusted their 
intentions and sent Shihab Khan Begowalia, Chaudhri 
Sahib fth an Nousheria, Dharam Das Narinjanya, 
Chaudhri Jodha Nagri, and Rai Ibrahim KapOrthalia, as 
his representatives, with costly presents and apologies 
for non-compliance with the Prince’s order. Not 
satisfied with his excuses, the Abdali Prince sent a detatch- 
ment of troops under Murad Khan to punish the chief 

1. Ahwal % f. 54b; Muhammad 'All, Tdrikh-i-Mu?affari t f. 101b; 
Elphinstone, Kingdom of Caubul, p, 549. 
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and take possession of the Doab. Adina Beg Khdil. 
meanwhile, retired into the hills leaving the Doab for 
Murad Khan. Shortly after having united the Sikhs to 
his own forces, Adina Beg Khan advanced to give battle 
to Murad K]ian, who was accompanied by Sar Buland 
Khan, and Sarfraz Khan, two Afghan generals. A fight 
ensued in which the L ahore troops sustained a signal 
defeat. Sar Buland Khan being slain on the field of 
action, Murad Kh an and Sarfraz Khan, seeing no 
recourse left them but flight, retraced their steps to 
Lahore with the remnants of their troops. 1 

After this flight the Sikhs desolated the whole 
Adina Beg Khan province of the Jalandar Doab, 

again retires to the chiefly at the instigation of Adina 
H,Us ' Beg Khan. The Wazir Jahan 

Khan, on hearing this news, marched in person from 
Lahore, at the head of a considerable army, to inflict 
chastisement on the insurrectionary chieftain. Adina 
Beg Khan, on hearing of his approach retired into the 
northern hills, his usual place of shelter. The young 
Afghan Prince and his Wazir, Jahan, Khan, remained 
engaged for a while in punishing the increasing audacity 
of the Sikhs. Meanwhile Adina Beg Khan reinforced 
his army by freely recruiting Sikhs. He now incited the 
Sikh chiefs against the Afghans, and with their aid 
defeated a division of the Afghan troops under Sarfraz 
Khan at Jullundur. The whole Panjab was now in 
a state of commotion. The Afghan Prince and his 
guardian, seeing that all their attempts to disperse the 
Sikhs had failed, and that the numbers of the insurgents 
were daily increasing by thousands, and aware that the 

1. Cf. ‘All Ibrahim Khan, Tdrikh-i-Ibrahim Khdn (Tr. in Elliot's History 
of India , viii. 265 66); Muhammad ‘Ali, Tdnkh-i-Mvzaffari, f. \02\ Ahwdl, 
ft. 54, 55; Bute Shah, Tdrikh-i-Pan jab, f. 174; ‘Abdu’l Karim, Tdrtkh-i- 
Ahmad, p. 10; Ghulam Husain Khan, Siyarul-Muta’akhkhirln, pp. 908, 909; 
Elphinstone, Kingdom of Caubul, p. 549 ; M’gregor, History of the Sikhs, pp. 
115-116; and Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power , p. 15. 
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forces at their own disposal, however well-armed and 
disciplined, were too few in number to stand before 
them, considered it prudent to exacuate Lahore and 
retreat towards the Chenab. They retreated in the 
night, unknown even to their own Indian troops. 1 

After the retreat of Prince Timur and his minister, 

Disagreement between J ahan (A.D. 1758) Lahore Was 

Adina Beg Khan and occupied by the triumphant Sikhs 
the Sikhs. under their celebrated Jassa, the 

Kalsl, or brewster, who had declared the Khglsa to be 
a * State and who now assumed the sovereignty of the 
country. Thus did the Sikhs become, for the first time, 
masters of Lahore. Although they owed their rise to 
power and freedom, in no small degree, to the courtesy 
and forbearance of their ally, Adina Beg Kh an, yet 
they showed their gratitude only by expelling from 
Lahore, with disgrace, Khwaja Mirza Jan, his agent. 
But that veteran chief was, in his return, not wanting in 
energy to retaliate. 2 

At this juncture Adina Beg Khan invited the Mah- 

Adina Beg Khan invites rattas, who, led by Ragunath Kao 
the Mahrattas to the and Malhctr Rao Holkar, were now 

Panjab ' in camp at Delhi. He requested 

them to come to his assistance in the Panjab, and 
promised a cash payment of a lakh of rupees for a 
march and fifty thousand for a halt. The Mahrattas, 
tired of camp life, and panting for action, jumped 
at the opportunity to distinguish themselves. They 
lost no time in marching up to Lahore. On the way, 
they met ‘Abdu’s-Samad Khan, Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
General, in command of Sirhind, and inflicted on him a 
bloody defeat, taking him prisoner. Thence they pushed 
on to Lahore and entered the city in 1758. The Sikhs 

1. Cf. Latif, 230; ‘All Ibrahim Khan, Tarxkh-i-Ibrahim Khan (Tr. in 
Elliot’s History of India , viii. 267); and Khazan Singh, History and Philosophy 
of the Sikh Religion , i. 249. 

2, C/. Latif, 230; and Khazan Singh, i. 249. 
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evacuated the capital and, under cover of a dark night, 
fled beyond the reach of their pursuers. 1 

After the fall of Lahore, the Mahrattas speedily 

Adina Beg Kha„ is a P - overran the country and in a few 
pointed viceroy of the days their runners met those of 
Panjat. by Kagoba ( A .o j a han Khan’s. The latter, with 

Prince Timor Shah, had pitched 
his tents at Kachchi Serai, where, taking up an intrench¬ 
ed position, he prepared for action A battle ensued, 
in which the Durranis were defeated, and Jahan Khan 
sought safety in flight along with his master. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the month of Sha'ban, a.h. 1171 (= April, a.d. 
1758), he pursued the road to Kabul with the utmost 
speed, accompanied by Timur Shah, and made a present 
to the enemy of the heavy baggage and property that 
had accumulated during his administration. The Mah- 
ratta chieftains followed in pursuit as far as the river 
Attock, and then retraced their steps to Lahore. This 
time the Mahrattas extented their sway up to Multan. 
As the rainy season had commenced, they delivered over 
the province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan, on his 
promising to pay a tributary offering of seventy-five 
lakhs of rupees ; and decided to return to the Deccan. 
Adina Beg Khan had this victory celebrated at Lahore 
by beat of drum in May a.d. 1758, and great rejoicings 
took place. 2 

1. Cf.AhwM, f. 50 ; Bute Shah, Tarlkh i-Pan jab, f. 1746 ; Muhammad 
*Ali, Tankh-i-Muzaffan . f. 102 ; Ghulam Husain Khan, Siyaru'l Muta'akhkhu 
Yin , p. 909 ; ‘All Ibrahim Khan, Tarikh-i-Ibrahim Khan (Translation in 
Elliots’ History of India, v\ li, 267); 'Abdu’l Karim, Tdnkh-i-Abmad , p 10; 
Grant Duff, A History of the Mahrattas, ii 132 ; Forster, Journey from Bengal to 
England , i. 317, 318; Elphinstone, History of India, p. 724; Khazan Singh, 
The Sikh Religion , i. 250; and Elphinstone, Kingdom of Caubul , pp. 549, 550. 

2. C/. Ahwdl , f. 55; Muhammad‘Ali, Tarikh-i-Muzaffari, f. 102 ; Bute 
Shah, Ton kh-i-Panjdb, f. 174b; Ghulam £usain Khan, Siyaru'l-Muta’akh- 
kJiirxn, p. 909; ‘Abdu’l Karim, Tdrikh-i-Ahmad, p. 10 ; ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan, 
Tdnkh i-lbrdhim Khan, (Translation in Elliot’s History of India, v iii. 267); 
Grant Duff, A History of the Mahrattas , ii. 132; Stulpnagel, The Sikhs, 
pp. 16, 17 ; Forster, Journey from Bengal to England, i. 317, 318; Elphinstone, 
History of India , p. 724; and Khazan Singh, The Sikh Religion , i. 250. 



Adina Beg Klian had hardly settled in Lahore 
Aijmad Shah returns to when Ahmad Shah came back to 
avenge the defeat of his India to avenge the defeat sustained 
ion ' by his son. Adina Beg Khan was 

encamping at Jalalabad near the bank of the Beas, when 
he received the information that Jahan Khan was coming 
to seize him unawares by the route of Batala and Alimad 
Shah was himself marching towards Kalanaur. Adina 
Beg Khan immediately crossed the river by means of 
boats and fled to the hills for security. Jahan Khan 
sent trustworthy messengers to induce him to see him, 
but he did not agree. Being disappointed Jahan Khan 
joined the main army and marched onward. Just after 
the departure of Ahmad Shah from India, Adina Beg Khan 
retraced his steps and re-established himself in the Doab. 1 

Nothing in the shape of order or discipline prevailed 
Rohilias and the Af- in the Panjab after the departure 
ghans of Maierkotia G f Ahmad Shah. The Rohilias 

cause trouble to Adina . * ~ a i- t-> 

Beg Khan, who defeats* mutinied against Adina Beg Jinan, 

them under one Qutab Shah, and the 

Afghans of Maierkotia joined them under their chief 
Jamal Khan. The insurgent forces collected in large 
numbers at Bahlolpur, in the neighbourhood of Philaur, 
where Adina Beg iOjan gave them battle. The engage¬ 
ment was a sanguinary one. The Afghans and Rohilias 
greatly outnumbered the viceroy’s forces, whose loss in 
killed and wounded was great. Desertions had com- 
menced in the Viceroy’s army, when a little incident turn¬ 
ed the scale. Jahan Khan’s elephant happened to come 
so close to the Viceroy’s, that Muhhammad Taufiq, 
Adina Beg Khan’s mahdvat , aimed a deadly shot at 
the former, and brought him down. No sooner had 
Jahan Khan fallen, then the insurgent toops, struck with 

1. This incident is not mentioned by any chronicler except Bute §hah 
(Tarikh i Punjab, ff 1746, 1766). 
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panic, fled, leaving a large number of horses and ele¬ 
phants with the enemy. 1 

In the course of this battle ‘Aziz Beg, Adina Beg’s 
general, deserted him and fled. But Lala Bishambar 
Das, the minister, stuck to him and supported him till he 
won the struggle. After the victory Adina Beg 
Khan, fatigued and exhausted slept for a while and asked 
Lala Bshambar Das to receive the presents, offered by 
the officers of the army on this auspicious occasion. 
‘Aziz Beg also returned to offer his present with the rest 
but would not do so to the Lala. The Lala had not 
yet explained his position, when Adina Beg Khan himself 
got up and taunting ‘Aziz Beg for his desertion compelled 
him to offer his present to the Lala who, thereafter was 
appointed the paymaster-general/ 

This victory over the insurgent tribes tended greatly 
to strengthen the position of Adina Beg Khan in the 
Panjab, and spread terror throughout the whole pro¬ 
vince. He fixed his headquarters at Batala, and ap¬ 
pointed his own governors for the provinces of Multan, 
Thatta, and Lahore. The hill Rajas tendered their 
allegiance to him ; the Zemindars made their submission ; 
and so did Raja Saif ‘All Khan, of Kangra. The Delhi 
Court conferred upon him the title of Zafar Jang Baha- 
dQr, treating him as an independent chieftain. 3 

The Sikhs of the Manjha country now began to give 
trouble, and, collecting in large numbers, carried on their 
depredations in the surrounding districts. Adina Beg 
Khan, with a view to driving the Sikhs out of the 
country, made the Zemindars take an oath that they 
would attack them and drive them away ; and that wher¬ 
ever a Sikh was found, he would be immediately killed, 

1. BOte Shah, TaHWj i-Panjab, f. 176b ; Ahwal, f. 56. 

2. Aljwal, if. 56,57. 

3. Cf. Muhammad Aslam, Farhatun' Nazlrin, (Tr. in Elliots' History of 
India, viii. 169); BOte Shah, Tari\h-i Panjab, f. 1766; and M’gregor, History 
of the Sikhs, i, 130-131, 
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or made prisoner. Mir ‘Aziz Beg was appointed to see 
to the enforcement of this undertaking. This man was 
accompained by a large number of horsemen, and 4,000 
carpenters with their axes ; these latter for the purpose of 
cutting down and clearing the jungle, where the Sikhs 
were in hiding. The Sikhs thus attacked and hunted out 
from every place of concealment fled in all directions, 
and a portion of them, bolder than the rest, went to 
Ramgarh (then known as Ram Nomi, Ram Rauni, or 
Ram Rori), and there took refuge in the mud fort, under 
the Sikh leaders Jai Singh Kanhayya, and Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia, Mir ‘Aziz, hearing of this, surrounded the 
fort. Many Sikhs sallied out and fought with the assail¬ 
ants, numbers being killed, and taken prisoners. 1 

At this time Adina Beg Khan was attacked with colic 
Death of Adina in his palace, in the town of Batala 
Beg Khan. and died on the 11th of Muharram 

A.H. 1172 (=September 15, A.D. 1758). His body 
was according to his wishes, conveyed to Khanpur. 2 in the 
neighbourhood of Jalandhar, and interred there. 3 

Adina Beg Khan left no issue. On the death of 
Adina Beg Khan. Janku Rao, the Mahratta Chieftain, 
who was stationed in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
entrusted the government of Lahore to a Mahratta chief 
called Shamaji. Sadiq Beg Khan, one of Adina Beg 
Khan's followers, was appointed ot the administration of 
Sirhind, while the management of Jalandar Doab was 
given to Adina Beg Khan’s widow. 

1. Bute Shah, Tarlkh-i Panjab , f. 177; M’gregor, History 0 /the Sikhs, i. 
131,132. 

2. The town of Khanpur is situated 1J miles north-west of Hoshiarpur 
on the Hoshiarpur-Tanda Road and contains 3,206 inhabitants according to 
the census of 1901. Hoshiarpur District Gazetteer , 1904 , Part A, p , 2 24. 

3. Ahwal f. 616., Muhammad ‘ All Tdrikh-i-Muzaffari, f. 108; Bute 
Shah, Tdrikh-i-Panjab, f. 177; M*gregor History of the Sikhs, i. 132; Beale, 34. 
In the Hoshiarpur District Gazetteer, 1904, it is mentioned that the tomb of 
Adina Beg Khfin is at Naloyan in the Hoshiarpur District (p. 17). 
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Adina Beg Khan played a distinguished part in the 
The man and states- diplomacy of the Panjab and India. 
man - From the humble position of asoldier 

he rose to be a Viceroy. His experience and strong com¬ 
mon-sense, his diplomacy and address helped him to rise 
steadily from position to position. During storms of con¬ 
fusion and anarchy, raised by parties with conflicting 
interests, he maintained his strength and position, 
and kept his territory prosperous and profitable. Prinsep 1 
has some interesting remarks about him. ‘ He contrived 
to acquire,’ he says, ‘ something at every change, and 
availed himself of every opportunity to aggrandize and 
strengthen his power, with a depth of cunning, and a 
readiness which gained for him a high reputation for 
wisdom. He was a master of the arts and shifs of Indian 
diplomacy. The Sikhs he amused, and secured immunity 
from their depredations, by occasionally paying for their 
services, and he would even by their forbearance when 
too weak to coerce them.’ 

He was shrewd artful, unscrupulous, and sometimes 
cruel. Once he ordered a confectioner, who had declined 
to supply him with preserves, to be boiled alive as he 
boiled his own jam. The poor wretch was saved by the 
intercession of public, but felt a burning pain in his body 
ever afterwards. 2 

Extravagance seems to have been the ruleof Adina Beg 
Khan’s life. Apart from the presents the annual revenue 
of the province was thirty-five lakhs of rupees, but the 
treasury was always empty. In order to avoid a crisis 
the Khan invented a novel method. Half the troops 
were suspended for six months in the year, and on 
returning to duty relieved the other half, which was 
suspended in turn ; so that while the whole army was 


1. Origin of the Sikh Power, p. 17. 

2. A hwal, f. 58. 
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kept on a permanent basis the maintenance charges were 
reduced to a moiety. 

In spite of such devices the expenses were beyond 
control and he had to devise one means after another 
to meet the demands of army. Once he was told that a 
very rich Gosain physician lived in the hills. He shifted 
his camp to these hills and on pretext of illness sent for 
the physician. The physician, though skilled in the art of 
diagnosis, found no symptoms of any disease. At last after 
long and fruitless inquiry he requested the cunning 
monarch to inform him of his disease. Adina Beg Khan 
immediately informed the physician that he was suffering 
from the worry of paying the overdue salaries of his 
troops and that he was informed he (the physician) had 
a remedy of his worries. The physician, being 
enlightened saved his life by offering two cups of 
ashrafis. 1 

With all his shortcomings, temperance and continence 
were his conspicuous virtues. He did not find a girl on 
whom to bestow his affections for the whole of his life, 
but near the end of his days in a.d. 1757 he married a 
street girl of great charm. On the very first night when he 
was informed by the girl that she was a Sayyid* by caste, 
he apologised to her and divorced her. Yet he supported 
her for the rest of her life. 3 

The victory over the insurgent tribes in the Panjab 
Administration and tended greatly to strengthen the 
Organisation. position of Adina Beg Khan, and 

spread terror throughout the province. He fixed his 
headquarters at Batala, and appointed his own governors 
for the provinces of Multan, Thatta, and Lahore. 4 

1. Ahwdl. f. 58. 

2. The Sayyids are considered to be the highest caste among 
Muhammadans. Hence, out of respect, their daughters are not generally • 
married by low castes. 

3. Ahwal , ff. 61 and 62, 

4. Farfyatu'n Ndzirin in Latif's History of the Pan jab, p, 232. 
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As it has already been stated, the revenue of the 
province during the Khan’s time was thirty-five lakhs of 
rupees excluding the offering and presents received from 
the tributary chiefs in the hills. The following list of 
Civil Officers is mentioned in Ahwltl-i-Adina Beg Khan 
(f. 57): 

Governors ( Afsaran-i-Mulk ). 

1. Chaudhri Jauhri Mai, of Phagwara. 

2. GurO Wad Bhag Singh, of Kartarpur. 

3. Rai Ibrahim Khan, of Kapurthala. 

4. Karam Ba khsh . Rajput, of Multan. 

Secretary (DiwUni-Daftar) Bhivani Das, of Sul- 

tanpur. 

Finance Minister (MukhtHr-i-Amadani) Dargahi Mai, 
QanOngo, of Rahon. 

Collector of Sultanpur and its dependencies. Lala 
Sri Nivas of Sultanpur. 

‘Aziz Beg was the first Commander of Forces under 
Adina Beg Khan, but he was removed from this office, 
when he deserted the army during a conflict with Qutub 
Shah near Bahlolpur (a.d. 1855). Lala Bishambar Das 
was asked to occupy the office vacated by the deserter. 1 
The army of Adina Beg Khan was composed of the 


following units : 

Cavalry ... 5,000 

Infantry ... 9,000 

Cavalry and infantry maintained by 

tributary jagird&rs of hills ... 10,000 

Couriers ••• 395 

Carters and hay*cutters ... 5,000 

Other menials ... 5,000* 


1. Ahwal , ff. 55 and 56. 

2. Ahitval, f. 56. 
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Adlna Nagar a town in the Gurdaspur District, was 

founded by Adina Beg Khan in the 
Adina Nagar. summer G f A.D. 1752 when he 

encamped near Pathankot. He purchased land for 
this townfrom the Rajpfit Zamindars of Harchand 1 2 
tribe, at a cheap rate ; but after populating the town, the 
Khan very liberally afforded them the privilege of receiv- 
ihg the terminal tax of this town.* Adina Beg Khan 
also planted gardens round the city, which still perpetuate 
his memory. 


MUHAMMAD BAQIR MALIK. 


1. A sept of Rajputs found in Hoshiarpur. It ranks below the Dadwfll, 
Rose, H. A.. Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, Vol. II, 327. 

2. AhwSl, ff. 60b and 61. 
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THREE OLD DOCUMENTS 


By 

M. Mohammad Shafi\ M.A. 

Principal, Oriental College, Lahore 




THREE OLD DOCUMENTS 

It is hardly necessary for me to invite attention to 
the wealth of old documents —sanads of land grants, 
sale-deeds, letters of appointment, etc.—mostly Mughal, 
some pre-Mughal, still found in the country, though 
often in private possession; nor to the desirability of 
studying and publishing at least the more important and 
typical ones out of them, on account of the valuable 
historical materical, fresh or corroborative, which they 
usually contain. Many of them not only illustrate, as 
nothing else can, the noble charitable-mindedness of the 
pre-Mughal and Mughal rulers of India, they also throw 
light on their system of administration, 1 furnish names 
and titles of amirs, qadls and other officials, with dates, 
supply historical and geographical material and often 
present good examples of the calligraphy of the period. 

1. The fact that in Lahore the Sikh Government replaced the 
Mughal Government does not seem to have produced any radical changes 
in the system of administration. A contemporary writer remarks as 
follows in connection with his own family history, incidentally showing 
how the Mughal system survived the Mughal rule: 

^ va-*a $ 5 oOly jA <3 ao •,yc\. jl> <. \ 

*\i CUxkLuj - U&S jyL* y 

vA-Jty Crt? H ft* 

£_ v/GUL ^yol* J.^C \jt*m\ 

^.\j -Ua-J UU. L^S 

JlsX^oy. j^\ 

'<4^ to* <£ OU&* joynL 

[History o/ the Punjab (in MS.) by Mufti Tajuddin, circa 1869.] 
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A collection of 188 such documents was published in 1926 
by M. Bashir-ud-Din Ahmad of Delhi under the title 
FarUmin-i-Salatin, and some few have appeared in the 
Journals of learned societies and the Proceedings of the 
Historical Records Commission, but that considerable 
amount of work remains yet to be done in this field, will 
be clear from the fact that in Lahore alone I have seen 
over 150 such documents in three collections. The 
Panjab University Library has been acquiring some and 
now has about fifty. The object of this note is to study 
three of the rarer and more curious ones of the lot 
in the University. They belong to the LodhI, Sur and 
Mughal periods and are dated A.H. 927, 955 and 981, 
respesctively. They all came from Sandila, District 
Hardo’i (U. P.). 

A general observation may be made here about the 
script in which they are written. The Lodhi document 
is a sanad of land-grant. The upper portion is written in 
TaTtq , the lower portion transliterates the Persian text in 
Hindi sript. We know from ‘Abbas Shirwani* that Sher 
Shah had appointed two kUrkuns in every purganah, 
one to write Hindi and the other to write Persian, but 
this document shows that at least transliteration in Hindi 
was in use even under the Lodhis. The Stir document is 
written in a modified form of Ta'liq with a general 
tendency towards Nasta'liq, while the Mughal document is 
virtually in Nasta'liq , with some traces of Ta'liq. I am 
not competent to say anything about the Hindi script 
which the Lodhi document has. It must be considerably 
different from the current script, judging from the fact 
that Hindi scholars who read it for me had conciderable 
difficulty in deciphering it. 

We now take these documents one by one. 

1. QfinQngo: Sher Sh ah, p. 359. 
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(1) A LODHI DOCUMENT. 


This document is written in Ta'liq on strong paper 
8i"X5£" in 6 lines of Persian covering about 5 inches. 
The transliteration of the same in Hindi characters is 
written in 8 lines. 

It contains apparently an order for giving posses¬ 
sion of 300 (in Hindi 100) bighas of land to a certain 
Sheikh yasan (son) of Barkhurdar Husain, who had 
been granted this land in the village Gonda of the 
Parganah Sandila, included in the khalifa lands, pre¬ 
sumably, of Sultan Ibrahim II, son of Sultan Sikandar 
(923-930). The village Gonda, I am told, is now called 
Gondwah and is at about 5 kos from Sandila, District 
Hardo’i. Sheikh Hasan had no male issue. A descendant 
of his daughter, now living in Sandila, has supplied me 
with the above information. Sheikh Hasan is distinctly 
called yasan ibn Barkhurdar in the letter of exchange 
kL) which he signed in Ph i Qa'dah 947 and 
which also is now preserved in the Panjab University 
Library. The text reads as follow :— 

Text 


j dAlTli j /. 1 

«S'**o y* 

l Ai-jf *j <JL _f I /. 2 

Oj| _)|i J j*" J 


I AytlL ^3 & a> l ltf l—3 


1 6 XZ LTJ(21L /. 4 
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xS" L" xy* x^>\> jl il» j jiAjj /• 5 


i~»»l (?) ojo l. 6 


j j_y^- g~“ ‘■^o ^Ti/* jr* (jK^*i*!|j ^•‘lA-l /. 7 

(_l _) 1; (?) c*»ol -tf 


[This is followed by Hindi transliteration of the 
above.] 


Translation 


J. 1 These lines have been written on the following 
subject: 300 bighas of uncultivated land out of the 
village Gonda, 

l. 2 near Chakesar, in the Parganah of Sandila, 
granted to l^asan son of Barkhurdar I^usain by His 
Solomon-like Majesty— 

l. 3 may his dominion and rule last for ever!—out of 
the Khalifa lands, administered by the Diwan-i-A'la, 

l. 4 under the Shiqdari of Malik Abu’l-Fath, have 
been assigned to him. 

1. 5 The possession may be given and remembered. 
Any further corroboration on the subject should not 
be asked for. 

1 .6 Seen. 

1. 7 Dated in (our) presence (?) on the 25th of the 
honoured month of Rajab 925. 

Note .—The last line has a phrase occuring also in 

the Stir document, the reading of which is not quite certain. 

I read the line as beginning with the last words, followed 

by the words at its beginning, thus:— 

jf~s> (?) 
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j^waaJb c^sa.jf S> may be compared with the con¬ 
cluding line in a firman of Akbar quoted in M. Bashir- 
ud-DIn Ahmad’s Faramin-i-Salatin, p. 1, which reads as 
follows:— 

(? ywi) yyi sjuji (i^uab) juj i ^Lki i ^ 

(li¬ 
lt may be added here that the translation of the 
whole document is rather of a tentative nature. If any 
further documents of this kind from the same period come 
to light a more accurate rendering may become possible. 
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(2) A SOR DOCUMENT. 


This is a private, but unsigned letter, written on the 
17th Jumad al-’Ola, 955 A.H. = 24th June 1548 A.C. in the 
reign of Islam Shah (952—960= 1545—1552) by a courtier 
of his. The addressee is an individual Ahmad by 
name. He had taken possession of some land belonging 
to one Sheikh Raju Idujjab 1 who was an influential amir , 
and a favourite of the King’s cousins Ibrahim Khan 
and Mubariz Khan (Muhammad ‘Adil), both of whom 
ascended the throne later 2 . The letter warns Ahmad to 
give up the land as otherwise he would come to trouble. 
The addressee is throughout referred to in the third 
person as “that brother”. 

The document is written on a piece of strong paper 
10" X 6". The writing is in Shikasta Ta'liq with a 
tendency towards Nasta'liq. The date is written at the 
bottom. At the top is written in Tughra and 

a postscript is appended in the right hand margin, written 
from bottom to top. The letter is punctuated with round 
circles, used as stops. The penultimate line has the 
phrase which I have read tentatively as oyf 


1. Apparently the word is to be read as Hujjdb (for Hdjib al- 
Hujjdb ?). Bada’Om II 362 says about ‘Isa Hujjab , an Amir of Sher Shah’s 


court: j 


In the Miftdh al-Futuh of Khusraw (Panjab University MS. fas. 6) 
occurs the compound in the following verse 

\j V- iuqj 

Possibly Nuwwdb (vulg. Nawab) is also to be similarly explained. 

t. For the genaeological table of the dynasty, see Lane-Poole, 
Muhammadan Dynasties (London, 1894) p. 303. 



Text 


s 

L/Uil 

Jjl ah 0 W 4 ^1 j (/« l) 

4aL) ^a*a1'4 ^4 _)^j J» j I (Z» 2) ^aa| 0 A-a Jf ^S” 

J U A* >. j jj» &.* J *$5Cj a 1 s?bJj v j! Ai 4 L-JIpo- J ^5^ O^* 4 j* U>| 

_) ^ ^^ ^^1** O AA*li ‘C j^»—y^j.' _^ r I < *> _) 1^"^ (Z. 3) O. <•>*■> I 

^U jJ (?) 4»jfI j (Z. 4) J^ljj 01 ^L>- 

jfc (/. 5) I *a b ex-*-*! f** ^ I o aC 

filial ij 4 (sic) AX^jf j j^A* ^t-A^ u LoT I AXi.^j 

<o j5: o&lAb ^|Ai o^/aI^^U a J (Z. 6) (^ 4 ) AJ^jj [„] a^T 

A; | j j 0 A^ (Z. 7) w^l aAA AXAy ^>jsa.< Ji| jT Cj-jU- 

7 

jTjL_Tl" b V_;'i°! J OA^I j 1 ^ JjTac ^J.4 _ _>0 31 

O A) ^ y > * 3 J O AX^o 4?CiO ^1^) ^aA aT (Z- 8) AX-mJ j5^ 
j ^ | j ^ 1 (Z. 9) j AxA^i ^< 3 yA& ^ *^/ l axa Aj aia| a5^ 

<■ AUki AaOt aj^.4 oa^T 3 ^ (3j»*>^j - /3I 


(Z. 10) d a>**M 

___ IV 

1. This yj> is probably an abbreviation of axj^^Jmo . 

The form now commonly used in India is (* . 

2. Nun has not been dotted in most places in the text, following 
the original. . 



<jl**J j\j dbli (?) dl ^iS t^cij ^ i (^- 1) 

jtjd vjj1» o*-l_y’j (/• 3) cal*) ^*^[/* oldili oiS^lj j^ljr (^* 2) 

j^l (^• 3) o| _) b %>j l®c-d j (^ 4) o 'Xj.S'^ |^ 

c£ji) J i_JU o**'^! C->b )} (/■ 6) U^o^sL 

,** ■ —I dL?* j Cm 4^ (/• 8) 0 Jj «L) ^.vX>- (^* ^) 

ojcoT o jxi_T o jxjTjI (^* 9)_>! S><y-*j j! 


Translation 

My dear Brother Mian Ahmad, may his dignity be. ever¬ 
lasting ! 

It has come to my knowledge from ‘Alawal Malik 
Kakar, his favourite, that that brother has forcibly brought 
under cultivation for some years fifty bighas of land of 
the village (Ballia ?), which had been granted rent- 

free to Sheikh Raju ^ujjab. It seems that that brother 
does not reckon this government as a government, other¬ 
wise he would not have behaved as he has done. This 
King is of another sort. There is safety only until such 
time that someone has not reported this matter (to His 
Majesty). The abovesaid Sheikh's men had come in 
order to complain to the King, (but) I did not allow them 
to clamour for justice. After consoling the heart of the 
man (Sheikh RajG), 1 have written to that brother this 
special letter. It behoves him to give up the land in 
question immediately after the messenger reaches there, 
and to warn his men in writing not to use violence against 
Sheikh RajQ’s agent, but to give him possession of 




the land which they have been cultivating. I have 
written this special letter. That brother should give up 
his folly and should not ask for any further reminders 
on the subject. Dated in (our) presence on 

the 17th Jumada’l Akhar 955. 

[Postscript]: 

Here everyone—officials, Ibrfihlm KhSn 1 2 and Mubariz 
Khan,* nephews of the late King (Sher Shah) —honours 
Sheikh RajQ and shows favour to him, and they said sundry 
things to me. But for my arrival here, they would have 
got an irrevocabale firman issued about this matter. This 
is the state of affairs. He should give up the land. He 
should abandon this unwise conduct. Abandon it! 
Abandon it! 


1. f.e., Ibrahim b. Ghazl Khan, nephew of Sher Shah, who later 
ascended the throne and reigned from A. H. 961 to 962. 

2. I.e„ Sultan Muhammad, commonly known as MubSriz Khan 
‘Adli son of Ni?am Khan, nephew of Sher Shah, see Sujan Ray, Khulasat 
al-Tawarikh (Delhi, 1913; p. 330, He reigned from A.H. 960 to 961. 
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(3) A $ORAT.I.HAL x (MANIFESTO) FROM 

THE PERIOD OF AKBAR 

This document dated in Sha'ban 981 A. H.= November 
1573 A.C., contains a statement of the facts of a case 
by a certain Ibrahim b. Sheikh Gada’I who asks the 
people to corroborate the same. This Ibrahim was 
going to Gaur, when a HindO, Bhikhari Das by name, 
gave him seven gold mohurs for delivery to his family. 
Ibrahim failed to do this and was promptly hauled up 
before the Diwiln and other officials by Sahs Mai son 
of Bhikhari Das. Ibrahim pleaded not guilty, and 
explained that robbers had robbed him of the mohurs in 
question as well as his own baggage. He was ordered 
to trace the robber. This he did successfully, but as 
the robber did not admit having taken the money, the 
parties were ordered to keep him in custody. Sahs Mai 
would have nothing to do with the robber, who escaped 
on the third day from the custody of Ibrahim. There¬ 
upon he was again hauled up by the plaintiff in court, 
which ordered him to pay the amount due. His plea 
was rejected and he was put in prison. Ultimately at the 
intercession of the Diwdn he was set at liberty, so that 
he might produce the robber again. This he did a 
second time, and kept the robber in his own custody 
for two months, but Sahs Mai would not take him in 
custody. Ibrahim now wanted corroboration of these 
facts from the members of the public. Twelve persons 
gave these corroborative remarks mostly at the foot 
of the document, such as jSia 

jlte iXi and These persons include 

three Makhdttmzadehs. one Qadi and one Mw/ft. Most 
of the signatures are preceded or followed by the remarks: 

(written in his own hand), but four by the words 

1. For thi9 term see F aramin-i-Sala(in. p. 79. 
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fcJjta showing that these last were signed by proxy. 

Who was the Sa'il who calls himself Sheikh Ibrahim 
b. Sheikh Gada’I ? One might be tempted to think that 
he was one of the sons of Sheikh Gada’i b. Jamal! of 
Delhi (d. 976)\ about whom Bada’Oni (III. 76) tells Ms: 

.5^ wla.. But if Sheikh 

Gada’i, who is one of the signatories of the document 
(dated 981) 2 , is the father of the Sa'il, as seems likely* he 
cannot be identified with the famous Sheikh Gada’i of 
Delhi. Of course Gada’i was a fairly common name 
about this period. 

The identification of other persons mentioned in the 
document also presents difficulties, as no place-name, except 
Gaur, is mentioned and enough information is not given 
to distinguish the men from others of the same name. 
Even the indentification of Gaur is not entirely free from 
doubt. It is true that an invasion of Bihar and Bengal 
by Akbar’s armies took place about A. H. 981, but the 
capital town Gaur was certianly not reached in 981. As 
capital of Bengal, it may, perhaps, stand for Bengal and 
it is possible that Ibrahim was going there with the army 
but the text does not supply the necessary details. Gaur 
as name of any other place in Akbar’s India is not 
mentioned in the A'in-i-Akbari. 

We now proceed to give the text and a translation 
of the document in question. 

Text 

I J } ( s * c ) - i — 1 *1 j*- Jlj— 

j>) 1 | j b A ^ (sic) die* fcj-J (jd 

1. See Ma atjnr al Umara II, 540. Bada’uni III, 76 has 976 or 979. 

2. The writer at first wrote 961, then changed it into 981. This 
may be a bona fide correction, for one of the two seals, which this docu¬ 
ment has, bears the date 973. 

3. The original dots the final ^ here and elsewhere. 



tfljr | O-uT Ij J^U- 

^1 uUI o!^*5"•*— 4 f| **^ 

J^> | Ji^ ur* ^ J **j JjT-3-» 1b v^iU 

aj^I | cr y-w ^«uT^j>.4»U.j^ d ^ f 

<M y* o^U| j v_y 1 jO | jL^l| 13^ ci^ 4 ij~>. 
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1. Written in the right hand margin about three lines higher up- 
like Bad shah , which really belongs to l. 5 fiom the bottom, and is 
actually written at the top of the document in the right had corner, to 
show respect. 

2. For o >jS See also p/287 l. 10 (oj^oT written in the original as j^«l) 
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1 . For JUj. 
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( 4»il) 4»vf" (?) l>- j,»| (^il* 4)-LbLi 

(*)'iV*-s5" f a-L Ju. (?) jJuC-j-i«|jT 


Translation 

The humblest of men, Ibrahim b. Sheikh Gada’i 
makes this petition and begs for corroboration (of what 
is stated hereafter). It is manifest to every one of you 
that to this petitioner, when coming to Gaur, Bikhari 
Das gave seven gold mohurs for delivery to his people, 
for their expenses. But when the petitioner was on his 
way, robbers waylaid him and took away his baggage, 
the said mohurs , etc. The petitioner bore his loss with 
fortitude and came home. Bikhari Das’s sons Sahs Mai, 
and Gajadhar, summoned the petitioner before the 
Asylum of the State Mirza Sayyid Ikhtiyar the diwan, 
the Asylum of the Emirate Khwaja Sulfan Mohammad, 

ac 4 

«7T 




the SheikhuUslam Amin, Amir Yar Mazid and Mir 
Aqa Beg brother of Nawwab Beg Mohammad Khan, 
and in their presence claimed that his father Bhikharl Das 
sent them seven gold mohurs through Ibrahim for their 
expenses, but that he (Ibrahim) refused to hand over the 
money to them. This petitioner admitted that he had 
indeed received the money but that robbers had robbed 
him of it. They (the Amirs) ordered that the robber should 
be produced (in court) and this petitioner searched for the 
robber diligently for some days, and (eventually) pro¬ 
duced him (in court). The robber confessed having taken 
away certain items of the baggage, but did not admit 
that he had taken away the mohurs. Five Muslims said: 
“ What credibility has a robber ? He admits one thing, 
and denies another.” Subsequently they (the officers 
mentioned above) unanimously ordered that both the 
defendant 1 and the plaintiff should keep the robber in 
their custody. ‘This side’ (s'.e., the petitioner Ibrahim) 
took the robber to Sahs Mai and said to him: “Let there 
be a man from you and a man from me (so that) we 
might keep the robber in custody.” Sahs Mai disobyed 
their orders and ‘this side' (the petitioner) kept the 
robber in custody. After the third day the robber 
escaped. 

Again the aforesaid Sahs Mai petitioned Mir Tahir 
Beg and this petitioner again presented himself before 
him. Mir T^hir Beg ordered that the amount due to the 
Hindu should be paid up. This petitioner submitted that 
the case had been investigated by the Kfjwaja Diwdn and 
the Khwaja Amin and that the robber had been duly pro¬ 
duced by the petitioner and handed over to Sahs Mai, but 
that he did not take him in custody and the robber escaped. 
Mir Tahir Beg put this petitioner in prison, saying that 


L Lit. one who prays. 
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he (the Mir) must make him (Ibrahim) pay the money due 
to the Hindu. After this the Asylum of the State Mirza 
Ikhtivar. the diwan, himself turned his attention to the 
case and said to Mir Tahir Beg: “ Let him be granted a 
few days’ respite. If after searching for the robber he 
can produce him, well and good, otherwise you can carry 
out the dictates of the Law {Shari 1 a)." Having accepted 
the suggestion, he (the Mir) set the petitioner free. 
Again the petitioner went in search of the robber and as 
ordained by God, exalted be He, the robber was caught, 
so that the Kh waja Diwan and the Amirs of His Majesty 
the King saw him. For two months the robber was 
kept imprisoned in the house of this petitioner but the 
aforesaid Sahs Mai did not turn up and did not take the 
robber in custody. 

Whosoever has knowledge of the accuracy of these 
facts and of the truth of this statement, let him record 
his testimony to that effect, so that he may find his due 
reward from God. 

Written in the honoured (?) month of Sha'ban 
98l[=November 15731. 

What is recorded actually did 
happen. 

Seal : His (i.e. God’s) servant: 
Sultan Muhammad ibn Muzaffar 
‘Ali. 973. 

‘Abdullah.bears testimony to 

what is recorded herein. Written 
in his own hand. 

What is written above did happen. 
Written in his own hand by 
Rukn-ud-Din b. Fadlullah. 

I witnessed this. Written in his 
own hand by the servant of God 
Shams-ud-DIn son of ‘Alam Shah. 
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Seal: And God knows best. Written 

by Mufti Mu'in uddin . 961. 

The destitute, the insignificant, 
Mian Gada’i Makhdumzadeh 
bears witness to what is recorded 
here. Written in his own hand. 
K (?) 

Witnessed by Ibrahinr b. Khwaja. 
This is written with his permis¬ 
sion. 

Firftz son of Sheikh Mahmud 
Mahhdumzadeh bears testimony 
to what is stated herein. Written 
in his own hand. 

Witnessed by Muhammad Mahmud 
Makhdumzadeh. This was writ¬ 
ten with his permission. 

Witnessed by Majdudin Qadi(?) 
Written in his own hand. 

I witnessed this. Qadi Tahir b. 

(?). This was written 
with his permission. 

Witnessed by Sikandar (? son of) 
Syed Buddha. Written with his 
permission. 


Photo-prints of the three original documents are 
appended herewith. 
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“Thereupon Muhtasham composed his cele- ’ 
brated hafb-band, or poem of seven verse strophes, 
in praise of the Imams,’ and this time was duly 

and amply rewarded. This poem is cited in 

most of the anthologies which include Muhtasham, j 
but most fully in the Khar&b&t of Ziyd P£shd (vol 
II, pp, 197—200). In this fullest form it comprises 
twelve strophes, each consisting of seven verses, 
and each concluding with an additional verse in a 
different rhyme, thus comprising in all ninty-six 
I verses.” ^ 
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“ Not even in the Umayyads had the true 
descendants of the Prophet enemies more irrplac* 
able than in their Hashimite cousins of the House 
of ‘Abbas.”**" 
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(At the early age of three he was taken to Nisabur to 
study Traditions, and was there presented to Shaikh 
Abcfl-Gaffar b. Muhammad Ash-Shiruwi, who had taught 
his grandfather’s contemporaries.) 
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